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A secof>d person who greatly contributed tc tne conceptual 'ration c’ tne 
L onprehens i ve Career Guidance Systewi (CCGS) and tne execution of the studies 
completed during the project is Dr. John Krcmboltz, Professor oi tdocation and 
Psychology at Stanford university. Our project nonitor. Dr. Lauren;c Goebel, 
also deserves special gratitude for providing va'uable guidance for developwnt 
of the rationale underlying the CCGS and for constructively criticiting and 
inproving the studies and activities which attempted to individualize guidance 
and counseling in the context of that system. 

Activities reported in this docuin:*nt too' place over a period of two years, 
while the four authors worked on the project 'or its duration, many other indi- 
viduals had short-tem involvements which shaped its progress. Individuals who 
provided nvjjcr leadership include. Dr. uaiiicl Kratochvil, ’^rs. Joan Lahren, and 
ur . wi'iliarr Stiiweil. Auoiliona': tnoroughness and haid work were COr.trl bwtC»- 
..r. Bruce bergland, Mrs. Marylou Karbison, Hiss Laurie narper, »^rs . Carolyn 
tjieedler, Hiss Lynn Krohn, Mrs. fiaoni l^oiwartz, and Mr. Jurgen i*olft. The 
administrative and materials production responsibilities throughout the proiect 
were capably handled by Mrs. Frieda barlogi and Miss Luella Austin and their 
contributions were inestimable. 



Furtner appreciation is extended to staff members of the Santa Clara unified 
buMool district with whom, under the direction of jr . Calvin Catterall (that 
district's Coordir.Jtor of Counseling and Psychological Services), we had the 
privilege of working closely in tne development of guidance learning units within 
tne educat i ona 1 - voca t i ona 1 planning area. These individuals are: Mr. Vincent 

briare, Mrs. Ton’ Castellucci, Mr. Marcel Fiore, Miss IJolores hilje, Mr. Frank 
kulesd, Mr. Michael Masiello, Mi:>s Charlotte Mersereau. Mr. william Meyer. 

Mrs. Virginia Sanders, and Hr. Jack Scardina. 

Fof the cooperation we received from students and staff of the schools 
involved in the Orientation Study discussed in Chapter IV, we are sincerely 
thankful. Project PLAh teachers and admi nt strators at the follcw^ing schools 
willingly provided assistance and commitment for this study; Immaculate Heart 
of Mary and ftotre Dame elementary Schools of Belmont, Californiai Steven Millard 
Elementary and Irvington High Schools of Fremont, California; Heed Eleesentary 
and John Muir Junior High Schools of San Josf, California; and Laurelwood School 
of Santa Clara, California. 
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Fjr initial field test and devel optmenta 1 work on the Perscnal ar>d Social 
^evelopnt it Proqratr, we t.hank the adnim strators and counselors ut i«inestead 
■•iq' !-choo' In Sunnyvale. California. This pregraff’s quasl-e*per1e<ental Inves- 
tigations reviewed m Chapter !:• wo.. d not have been possible without extensive 
^..-operation fror counselors, adr Ini strators , and part 1c 1 pat Ing teachers In each 
:1 the following schools: ftotre Jaw [lewnlary School (Bel«ont, California); 

^apitola Llementary School (Capitola, California); Steven Millard tlewentary 
Senool iFrefhont. California). Bnttan Acres and Arundel tlewntary Schools of 
Jar. Carlos. California Reed tiewntary School {Sar Jose. California), Soquel 
L 1 eren t a r y Sc h oo 1 ( C oquti 1 , Calif orr la); and wood side Rr i pry v taood s 1 de , California 



As we wur»,ed on this project, we attempted tc coordinate our research and 
develupeent activities tilth Che r i.per 1 ences and products of groups such as the 
Project RLAS staff cf wes t 1 nghouse Cearring Ccrporatior. the Guidance and Indi- 
vidual rlanning staff of the Arierican Institutes for Research, and Ors . Stan 
vStrovt and i.^a 1 e burklund at the lanta Clara County ufflce of Education. ^he 
cooperation and assistance u- received tro» groups and individuals Such as these 
and on. s iisted above enabled us to believe that this project's procedures and 
resources would continue to have a definitive impact cn youtli career developaient 
pregrams long after this project terminated. 
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!'■? M* 'to '» c n 1 a Z ix“P rt*h cm%1vC LiuiddMCf Systc~ (C CGS ) for 

; »■' ;rj-r. -f i dua 1 K'od oducalicr w^icrt* cf."rutf’r '.uppo t facilities arc 

’vailaS'iM. 'Mo CCGS i — : hys a systonalic apprc-ac*i to develoo and to oval- 
^ a t " iu 1 d an c o - r' cn t c 1 jpctives and rc lated Inst ru r t ' on al anc counsel Infj 
. n.M*or •«'■, ,out^. "'He ai" is 6 c rc*i or s 1 VC data bank, of 

:nna.^ r /. :ecfves. ea..b keyed to a variety of aprTOpriatc instructional, 
rc^un-.c; and evaluational nate* ials and procedures available for student. 

;a'r-''t. counselor, and teacher use. W1 tb such a bank,, quidarce personnel 
'.boijld be better able to indi vi dual i re guidance services and, hopefully, 
nelp education in general adjust to the separate needs of each studeiit. It 
IS prod'cted that during the 1970’s, as public and private schools inove .no^ 
and "TO rr ir. the direct on of indi vidual i red educaticr, greater enpha. is will 
nave to be placed upon individualizing youth developnent and career (i.e., 
life) plane, ing assistance. 

’he ‘ystfhati a yp reach used in the development and evaluation of 
Gt *et t 1 ves-t ased jregrars in the CCGS involved ^ive types of activitibS. 

1. Identification of youth de eel oprent needs; t ranslation of thi*se 
into behavioral objective', which state desired youth out cone*. . 

classification of objectives by cerrona 1 i t i es end pricritles 
Which serve as g..idelines for the des i 9n of guidance and coun- 
sel mg programs . 

3. Specification of all pcrssible alternative strategic trfileh couid 
be used in individualized instructional and counseling programs 
and bring abo .t student attainment of previously specified 
objectives; selection of strategies which seem most appropriate 
for groups of related objectives and groups of youth who have 
smi'.ar learning charac teri st i cs . 

4. lesi^, scheduling, and implevnentation of selected strategies by 
^aniz'lng i ns t ruc 1 1 on al and counseling materials and procedures 
into 1 n d i V 1 dua 1 i zi*d learning units. 

f . £ valuation of the efficiency and effectiveness of Such i^its in 

helping students achieve the desired terminal outco*ies specified 
in each unit’s behavioral objectives, corrective f^dba ^ to make 
«»di fixations m products and procedures developed and used In 
previous activities. 

In regard to the first two activities just outlined, one method for 
grouping yOuth needs and objectives is by areas of a person s 
total career). Prelminarv investigation led to the identification of the 
ft 1 lowing sl» vontmt areas of youth needs: 
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Vocational. Behaviors related to eaploring and inafc.ing decisions 
concerning both opportunities in the world of wor 
and personal characterist ics related to such oppor- 
tunities. 



IcluCi’.t lODdl . 



i’/Ohaviors required for cxplorinq, nakinq decisions 
conceminq, and p.jrs.ii'',c the atiount and kind of 
^duration and traininc; one wants dur'inq sctiool and 
thpoiiqhojt the rest of life. 

J^'crsonal-Sccial . Intrapersonal conp?tercies needed to function effec- 

tive’y as an Independent person i nterpersoral 
befiav'crs needed In small qroup situations, including 
two-person ’T^lationsn i ps . Behaviors applicable to 
various settinqs including hone and classroom. 

Hcadomi c-Leam inq. Behaviors involved ir handlinq varied learning tasks 

more effectively and efficiently. Leafning to 
learn in varied settinqs, not just in the formal 
cl ass room. 



Citizenship. Behaviors differentiated fror’ tf'ose in the social 
behavior area because they are appropriate to 
secondary (e.g., government) rather than primary 
(c.q.. family) social groups and systems. 

Leisure. Behaviors connected with the exploratian and utiliza- 
tion of leisure, cultural, and recreat1«;al pursuits. 



Another method tor classifying youth needs and objectives Is on the basis of 
their conmon aims and purposes which cut across each of the preceding six 
content are-i.. >6 12 components or the next page are believed to include 
4 ll ouidance and counseling functions related to youth nr ed< . As indicated 
there, the 12 components are classified into two parts: direct i niervennons , 

learning activities employed directly with youth; and indirect interventions 
implemented around youth on their behalf. To date, tne major focus of the 
CCGS has been on direct interventions. 
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The third activity in the systematic approacn to the development and 
evaluation of CCGS prograrr involve^ the exploration and selection of suitable 
learning experiences for youth and their parents. For the direct intervention 
CCGS (.enporents , the ullinvate des i reo outcome of this activity Is an exhaus- 
tive catalog of euvirically validated it stn.ct ional and counseling strategies 
cross-indexed with: (a) type of vcuth need and problem (I.e., a need for which 

a youth desires assistance); {b} youth characteristics which have been demon- 
strated to be associated with the effectiveness of a strategy; (c) situational 
conditions under whicti an effective strategy Is employed; and (d) ct^aracter- 
istics of the individuaKsl administering a strategy. Because of the varied 
and ever changing nature of youth characteristics and needs, it is aclin^ledge 
that the variety of strategies investigated for possible incorporation Into 
this catalog will have to extend well beyond that considered n this doc wnent. 
In addition, continued advances imiSt be made in the specification and improve- 
mwit of decision rules for the selection of strategies from this catalog. 

Individualized learning units have been designed to present learning 
opportunities to youth and their parents through selected instructi^al and 
counseling strategics (the fourth activity in the design and evaluation of a 
CCGS). tach unit contains: statements of measurable objectives expressed in 

terms of desired youth outcomes; Suggestion-, of materials and resources each 
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youth might use and procedures he might follow in order to acliieve each objec- 
tive; and references to an evaluation procedure or instrument which will help 
each youth determine whether or not he has met each objective. Units, such as 
those illustrated throughout this docirnent, have the advantage that they can 
be used either in separate guidance classes, individual counseling sessions, 
group counseling or guidance experiences, or can be integrated with other 
instructional materials and procedures in the conventional curriculum areas. 

In order to organize units into programs for each CCGS direct intervention 
component, a central theme of "each student as a problem solver" has been 
employed. That is, each program attempts to help youth apply problem-solving 
skills to formulate and to pursue personal goals and plans In each of the six 
areas of behaviors. The following diagram briefly illustrates the personal 
problem-solving skills around which all CCGS instructional-counseling (I.e., 
direct intervention) experiences have been organized. Each skill outlined 
has been defined in terms of more detailed student behaviors described In 
this report. 



SUMMARY OF PERSONAL PROBLEM-SOLVING SKILLS 



Planning Emphasis; Perceiving and defining problem 

Gathering and evaluating information 

Decision Making Emphasis; Considering multiple alternatives and their 

related consequences 

Selecting alternate solutions and plans 



Implemcnting/Managing Emphasis: Implementing plans 

Analyzing product/process 



The fifth activity in the systematic design and improvement of CCGS compo- 
nents involves evaluation, feedback, and correction tasks leading to the valida- 
tion of successful strategies, improvement of partially successful strategies, 
and development of more appropriate ones. This activity necessitates the devel- 
opment of tests and performance standards for measuring youth attainment of 
objectives H-e., anticipated learning effects). To assist in the evaluation 
of CCGS direct intervention program outcomes, two major types of instruments 
have been used: (1) guidance proficiency tests (i.e., end-of-unit tests focusing 

on knowledge, attitudinal, and overt behavioral outcomes) and (2) guidance survey 
tests assessing achievement and attitudes across three or four units or across 
complete programs. Attempts also have been made to employ experimentally 
controlled studies to evaluate the effects of CCGS programs, assessments of 
youth, parent, and school personnel reactions to guidance units, and informal 
studies of programs' unanticipated side effects. 

Concepts and assumptions briefly summarized in this overview are discussed 
in more detail in the first three chapters of this document. The next seven 
chapters describe development and evaluation progress which has been made in 
the seven components involving direct interventions with students and parents. 
These are the components which have received almost all of the attention during 
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this project. At the end of each of these chapters is a list of available 
materials and programs related to the component of youth needs discussed in 
the chapter. The final chapter outlines the nature and possible content of 
the last five CCGS components involving indirect inter'^entions. Emphasized 
there are future research and development activities which should be initiated. 
Brief sutrmaries of the content of all chapters are contained on the next three 
pages. Those readers who prefer a more detailed table of contents are referred 
to Attachuient A. 



SUMMARY OF CONTENTS 



CKAtrti I Allernative Foundations for pog® i 

Ouidance Systems and Programs 

*r.d four specific approaches for the design of guidance programs are 
Each description is accompanied by a v-onmentary which intro- 
cci^ceptt basic to the rationale and assumptions of the guidance system and 
»im filscussed in subsequent chapters. The nature of the educational context 
= r . «'(5w. <5ua' 1 /ed education) for which this guidance system is designed is 

CKA.mt 2 Rationale Basic to a ” 

Computer-Supported 
Comprehensive Career System for 
Individualized Guidance and Counseling 



•♦-.e father ale underlying the guidance system is explained further. Given special 
IS the inportance of accurate and comprehensive assessment of youth 
related needs, clear delineation of behavioral outcomes and objectives 
3 efire<s from these assessment data, and individualization of insti^ctional and 
strategies and programs to guide youth development. Six of the 
jrrpt ions fundamental to this approach to individualizing guidance and coun- 
ft^tlvities are stated and discussed. 



CKAPTft 3 Derivation of a Comprehensive 

Cereer Guidance System 



Page 21 



-.cribed nere are the five activities which constitute this guidance system's 

to the development, implementation, and evaluation of youth- 
These activities were briefly introduced in the preceding 
section. The chapter concludes with a glossary defining key terms 
Identified throu^out Chapters 2 and 3. 



-./itenetic approach 
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CHAPTER 4 



Component No. 1— Orientation-In 



Page 50 



Orientation can be the key to success for any educational innovation, 
for youth to function effectively in a CCGS , their various orientation 
must be satisfied. This chapter discusses orientation to: U) 

system, (2) specific CCGS programs, and (3) the educational 
which the system and its programs operate. 



In order 
needs 

the enti re 
setting within 



CHAPTER 5 - Component No. 2- Pag« 63 

Personal Assessment 



Various ways are described for assisting individuals in collecting and organizing 
information on their personal characteristics which can affect their selection of 
goal opportunities. Consideration is given to five types of personal character- 
istics: developed abilities, interests, values, physical attributes, and personal 

and social behaviors. 



CHAPTER 6 Component No. 3— 79 

Personal Choice Opportunities 



Youth attempting to make career (i.e., life) decisions wisely not only need accu- 
rate reliable, and relevant information on their personal characteristics. They 
also’need information on the career options available. This chapter focuses on 
the role that information about the requirements for, and the probable conse- 
quences of selecting, a wide variety of personal choice opportunities plays in 

the CCGS. 



CHAPTER 7 Component No. 4— 

Assisting Students to Resolve 
PersoncQ Problems More Wisely 



Adequate and appropriate information both about themselves and opportunities in 
the environment is not the only necessary requirement for youth attempting to 
make career decisions wisely. Youth also need to learn and to practice skills 
for using such information in solving problems they confront. This chapter 
reviews previous research and development efforts aimed at operationally, 
defining personal problem-solving skills (i.e., planning, decision making, and 
implementing-managing) and assisting youth who have problem-solving needs. An 
experimental investigation of training strategies for one problem-solving skill 
area is reviewed as is the current stat«jof a personal problem-solving training 
program. 



CHAPTER 8 



Component No. 5—Foriniilating 
and Pursuing Personal Goals 



Page 127 



A primary aim of the CCGS is to help each youth plan wisely for the future by 
encouraging him to consider the realistic probabilities of actually achieving 
a variety of potential goals, to select those goals which he has a likely chance 
of reaching and which probably will afford him satisfying consequences, and to 
pursue his goals with sufficient flexibility to take advantage of new opportuni- 
ties and changing circumstances. Approaches to helping youth set and progress 
toward their career goals are presented in this chapter. 



CHAPTER 9 Component No. 6— Within-Scliool Page U7 

Prescribed Ijearning Experiences 



This component of the CCGS addresses itself to problems which are experienced 
by only some of the students. The strategies which are developed to remediate 
these difficulties are implemented on an individual or small group basis as the 
personal problems arise. The special attention which has been devoted to 
academic-learning, educational, vocational, and personal-social problems is 
reviewed in this chapter. 
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Component No. urientatlon-Out Page i8i 



The attention of this component is directed away from students' within-school 
prescriptive needs, which are emphasized in the preceding component, and toward 
the specific preparation needed by youth who leave some part of a school setting 
or educational system or program. This chapter concentrates on the needs of 
youth who are terminating their involvement in one or more of these areas and 
who have no assurance that orientation-in experiences will be available for the 
alternatives which they will pursue next. 



CHAPTER 11 



Component Nos. 8 - 11-In direct 
Interventions 



Page 195 



Summarized in this chapter are the remaining five CCGS components involving 
implementation of human and technological resources to assess environmental 
conditions and introduce changes around youth. Such changes must be imple- 
mented on behalf of youth in order to assist them to protect and develop 
their potentialities. Whereas the seven previously discussed components are 
based on youth-oriented needs, these indirect interventions are founded on 
system-oriented needs which must be directly related to youth needs statements. 
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: ! recer. t i /♦ t'-c '. <.*^i'-'*l ‘ '■ i, • * »*••■<• ^ ‘ - ^ ' v 

c j ic .»t • ur-a ’ contesls. 'iD«. ;;ju;ancf ;;t‘r '.i'>r',ri; i >,',; ,k>- , ' v\ .i'c 

■ oro tnan TiOst other «.^OJl.atcrs afxl eOtiCat icrta 1 ;r;(;ra'~i whor. tone isiaci 
\-.tien cutbacks are raoe. artO »*hcn the appropr ia t icr, c '■K-re/ on the basis 



• a 



Jcc..r;ente<J program effectiveness in neeting spiKif’c objcctwes arc J^scu>sc^;. 
If these i t ic i Si's are going to be objectively ci.n$idere<i m an atter.pi tc 
"prove guidance prograr.s , it now becomes necessary. ! ore tnar. ever M-tore. 
to explore alternative foundations upon which g_,i<Ja*^e program s have beer, atvo 
^ati be designed arxl it. pleriented . 



Intuition, whether as a gradually developing ‘t-elino or a flas’’. i->f insigni, 
nas been one basis for rrany guidance decis’cns. The cost of learnir*.) that 
intuition is fallible often runs high. Similarly, trial atvl eTor as a oo u s 
operand i can be both costly and inefficient. Thougt' guioance is a youthtu'i 
liioveinent, traUition--a third a 1 terna t i ve- -ha s hao a tiigiily significant t. pat t 
on guidance proo’^dnis. As Zaccaria (lyt>9) points out 



. . - tradition can be orie ot the "ost reasoning base, for 
the work of the counselor. there is tix-ifort and security 
i.. doing wnat has been done for a long period of tine. 
[Traditions] . . . must be correct, for they have been done 

so many times, by SO many people, tor such a long period 
time (p. 4). 



However, tradition can contain both the accumulated wisdom and fallacies of 
the ages. Closely associated with tradition as a foundation fer guidance 
prograins is the appeal to authority. Authority is perhaps n-orc- difficult to 
evaluate than are the three bases just rioted since this approach can assume 
considerable respectability and the power of academic sophistry, while not 
being challenged to present scientifically respectable support. 

Undoubtedly recognizing the limitations involved in trusting upon intuition, 
trials and errors, tradition or humanistic and scientific authoritie.> as tne 
sole bases for planning guidance systems, Lloyd-Jones (1954) arid Ucenn (19o9) 
expressed the need for formulating a philosophy or theory of guidance. The 
reconnended method for acconipl ishiiiy this was to match up concepts found in 
guidance practice with those of a philosophical school of thought. However, 
beck (19b3) asserted that such combinations woul i be made predon.i riant 1 y with 
semantic data, that is spoken and written concepts, whicii while appear ing to le 
similar might well be quite divergent in meaning and imp! icat iot.s when more 
thoroughly examined. The alternative approach he offered for studying the 
rel a t ior shi ps of guidance and philosophy involved clarification and specification 
of the presuppositions or assumptions of a particular guidance approach and a 
similar examination of the presuppositions of schools of philosophical thougitl 
in order to obtain a "best fit" relationship. A primary problem with beck's 
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veellon mHi briefly prevt t re<c^t Je %f r ^ ; t ^ ^ v 9^^:4f#cc a; ; ♦* lms . c v 
snKri ^ve t>e^n vunr'iar i/eO ty rcvi<-M*-rv s^c ^ av Harr_r -•‘-t: liolf (19i7) ariC 
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Ifi thti approach t^e le.'^rer i r» Thp pr«rJc^ t na^’ 9 jlJar>ct- >*tr*rr. !»-<• fL:i'-*> 
C'f coun^elori and other spc^>a:1.*cd pcrior.nel arc “‘.n>r-i;cO. ar»d the i ^r r i •_ j 1 .'- 
serves di the vehicle ^or at c orp 1 i ufi ' r»^ t^e Cwje^tlvci ct cjuldancc. Genera* 
9uld4rtce li provUleO all cnildren a^ tncy rxjvc throoyh the c 1 a *. a r c/or"’ e»perler»te 
and U IS assoircd that this nill ^e sufficient help for nost of t her . Those 
who have special proGleir.s are singled out for diagnosis atiKj trrat^icnt L> 
specialised personnel, usually fror cuiside the school. 

While this ee.pha sis upon the c Oirviona lit/ of cia 1 s a nd c PJ ev 1 1 v c s of 
education and gjidaiKe is indeed desirable . as is the attcjrpt to ir.teshate 
guidance directly into the ongoing process of education, several limitations 
are apparent in this approach. Although it is true that the teacher has nore 
contact with the student, amount of contact and guality o* 5 -idanc.e provided 
might be unrelated or even negatively correlated, therefore suggesting that me 
desirability of placing guidance functions in his hands should be investigated. 
Secondly, it is unfortunate that the assumption is made that most young people 
will develop adequately with minimal assistance and only the few deviants w.ll 
need special attention. 

Guidance: Perparinq Stud er s for Their Educativ na 1 -Vocut ional Futures 

The vocational approach to guidance is a more apt term for this Category 
since most advocates of this approach assume that the central purpose of educa- 
tion Is to prepare youth for work. Choosing an appropriate occupation is ln» 
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f o L-0 la 1 1 ^f. of mat ;,ru!-tcr. rtuwever * the 1 s of r er rv' '. 4 1 1 on^ are at ti-rcth 
4 ^ ra^GC ai are the ^ s/o huraetr 1 o profiles used to desoribe the ifhdUidual 
if¥oWoJ. In adoitlor, this approach has been orltloi/oxi t>eo4use it often 
Oc eti r>ot c uho en t ra f o»i hel^lntj the irvJivlduaJ beoo*ne a se 1 f - Su f f 1 o i en t prorli’^ 

%^l»cr ar^.* '.eer"*. *0 antlol;>atc tfsat the student %• 1 1 1 be t>ao^ i or treat-^o^nt 
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pi ntle* : revere t Ion does fx)t seer, to receive t?ve attention i»hich r.any pers.tfis 
ucHev* '; t sfaojld be aCCordeO. 

I dgfK: e : ^r. ^v Idincj Spt< lal l^ed Serv ceS 

This danoe approach r,aAimi2e5 the roles of various specialized personnel 
rxjre than dces any other, here a division of labor based on differential 
trainint) arv; fufKtioning is atter^pteo in i setting in which the v-»riouS services 
correspond to aspects of the studerfs developTient and stress the heMef 
that sins.e the student fia s many ditfereri neco: . each cluster of needs da^aids 
specialized assistafKe such as: a^ individual assessn^ent » tO infonnation 

pruvisior, c) counsel ifiy * and d) r rsearc 1 a^wJ evaluation, under the rost 
recent ccncepts of pupil personnel services, such areas as pupil accounting 
and atte^idance* special education, and health services have been added to this 
list. The tear of specialists responding to the diverse clusters of students’ 
needs m.ght include not only cour.selors. but school psychologists, school social 
worker*, psychometr i sts . attenda ice officers, and the like. 
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The ccfKCp’i hunar pre-Me** prevention, longitudinal growth processes, 
and the rele^ase of the %ar^#ar potentialities are hallrwirks of the devclopr:ental 
g^idatKc approach. It purports to depart f roni the so-called crisis orientation 
of sorr*e of the guidance categories jus* discussed, and aitns at giving assistance 
to ill students t>eginnir>g at a very young age (perhaps even prior school 
erfance) and ccntinuinj throughout the years of fortnal schooling. -esearch 
on .he ea» ly identification of potential problems in children has maue its 
rs^y*k upon developmental guidance. Here, program eniph«sis is directed toward 
various specific aspects of an individual's development and moderate reliance 
placed on specialists. All school staff members from admi ni stra tor to 
.ustodian are viewed as guidance personnel with the teacher and counselor as 
the core individuals responsible for • ^-plenent i ng guidance activities and 
programs. Su^ce this approach is closely allied with developmental psychology 
♦ ^ ^ i theory m>nht em^rne 

from tM s association. 




one of the unique and laudable assumptions of Jevelopn^ental guidance is 
ifjdt various aspects of eoucalton nnqhi in reality interfere with, rather than 
tacililale. pupil growth and development. Therefore, the approach declares 
that guidance has a ir.ajor conmitment to study the educational environment 
in order to eliminate these barriers. At other tines, the specifics of this 
this approach seem far too vague and provide too 1 itlle indication of both 
how It is to be operai tena ly implemented and what the recommended courses 
of av.tion should be in a given context. This approach does not emphasize 
clear interrelationships and roles of various guidance workers, but yet some 
of its assumptions infer aiore of a comprehensive program than could possibly 
be implemented by a school counselor. An additional criticism of this approach 
is tfvat it rigidly focuses on a belief that human development typically proceeds 
through an ordered sequence of phases or stages. Because of the variability 
among subjects in the stages through which they pass arid the tendency for stages 
to be rearranged in sequer.ee or skipped entirely because of uncontrollable 
variables, consistent adherence to concepts derived from developmental 
psychology has been seriously questioned. 



Guidance: The Application of Learning Theory and Research 



Michael and Meyerson (1965) asserted that guidance involves the systematic 
application of knowledge dei ived from laboratory investigations of human learning 
phenomena. This knowledge pertains to accurate descriptions of behaviors and 
clear delineations of the circumstances which facilitate the acquisition, 
maintenance, or elimination of particular behaviors. They point out that 
genetic and heredity factors are not available for direct study and manipulation; 
therefore, observable beha- iors of the organism must receive attention. A firm 
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ot principles ds ^.uissicjl t nr, ' i ' i jti ’ . operai't i_onJ 1 1 i oni nq » 

>»k; tne shapitu: of Detiavinr is iir.por tai. : for persons attonpting to clearly 
■i'.aerstarK: t>otn the ratiOfiaU* and tne inplKations of this approach. Rather 
than cateyorijing proPlcT's of clients, either Py the l0'i_ of the problem 
-*■ Its content ^e.g., vocational, educational), tne conceri. in this app^oa h 
IS based on identifying th'.'se particular behaviors wiiich neeo to be acc jired, 
aintain(M, or eliminated and iriplencnti nq procedures which promise to t*rinq 
ab'Cut the agrecd-upon benaviorai changes. Counselors using this approach 
become behavior assessors and modifiers. They must become aware of what 
techniques can be tried in order to bring about specific changes in student 
behaviors and then must consciously manipulate prevailing conditions in a 
sequence wnicii is predicted to result in desired outcomes. 



T (ife prime arguments against this benaviorai approach to guidance revolve 
around assertiors that it treats students like animals in conditioning experi- 
ments and that it is unethical to manipulate the behavior of another person 
without his consent. The conviction he ■> also been expressed that the approach 
IS very limited in the range of personal problans with which it can deal, 
extended refutations of these criticisns have been made. At the same time, 
its advantages, more numerous in quantity ..nd more dncumentabl e than its 
criticisms, ieen to cluster arouna the c.arity of its conceptualization, 
its amenability to evaluation, its focL.s upon the clients it serves, and the 
solid research base on which its reconwended guidance activities are based. 



Relevance of These General Approache s 

Hone of these approaches to guidance program development has been presented, 
or is recomriended , as a comprehensive strategy based on an integrated theory of 
human behavior and the role of guidance services in assisting youth development 
in educational settings. Each approach has been briefly described in order to 
display some of the alternatives which were available for the consideration of 
this project's staff as it initiated this study aimed at developing, implementing, 
and evaluating major parts of a comprehensive guidance system. In pursuing a 
more comprehensive approach than that represented by any one of these afore- 
mentioned categories, this study's staff members seriously deliberated over 
the possibilities of combining some of the strengths of a number^of the 
separateo strategies, even though it was recognized that th^s attempt at 
eclecticism ran the risks of possible mediocrity and lack of internal con- 
sistency. Assumptions and subsequent statements of the rationale basic to the 
comprehensive guidance system outlined in Chapters II and II of this rc;port sub- 
stantiate the impact that some of these divei'se guidance approaches had on the 
conceptualization of this study's guidance strategies. For example, a behavioral 
orientation focusing on research findings in the area of social learning theory 
plays an important role in this guidance system, as do the beliefs that there 
should be a strong devel opmental -probl em prevention emphasis in addition to the 
provision of specialized programs and services to enable youth to resclve 
personal problems which inhibit their development. Also considered in the next 
chapter are the concepts that vocational guidance is an impo*^tant part of a 
more comprehensive system of "life" or "career" guidance which in turn provides 
a fundamental, integrating process within the general context of education; 
a process which can help each student experience education as a personally 
relevant experience. 
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^^am^^^^^^£eci^c_^indanc£_A££roach^ 

The series of guidance categories just presented were described in 
general terms in order to surmiarize conceptual consistencies across the 
specific approaches grouped into each category. In this section four specific 
plans for guidance prog- am design will be summarized in order to indicate 
that guidance professionals have delved into the program design problems 
more than what was inferred in the previous section 



Shaw and Tuel (1966) designed a model for a guidance program and declared 
that the "scope of f'esponsibi 1 ity" or target population for their program was 
the entire student population. "The earlier the better" seems to be their 
answer to the question about when guidance should be provided as is suggested 
by their statement that "decisions related to where guidance emphasis should 
be placed appear to be dictated more by history than by the potential effect- 
iveness of such services (p. 825)." Other assumptions of their model support 
the provision of guidance for all children at the elementary level, the 
prevention of personal adjustment problems, and the focus of guidance efforts 
on the learning environment rather than on direct work with individual 
children. Shaw and Tuel, therefore, believe that guidance personnel should 
be trained so that they can function primarily with individuals and groups 
of individuals who affect student learning. In this way, these personnel 
will be able to give attention to the learning environment of pupils in 
order to help other school personr^el to modify the environment wherever it 
is necessary for the enhancement of the learner. However, they do not out- 
line any details of their guidance system nor do they indicate what student 
outcomes would possibly occur if their system were fully implemented. The 
closest tney seem to get to such specification of objectives is that they 
stress that guidance must facilitate student development toward the fulfill- 
ment of tie purposes and objectives of education in general. 



Some\<hat similar was a plan for guidance outlined by Danskin, Kennedy, 
and Friesen (1965). They document the possible effects of such factors as 
home, family, and peer relationships upon educational outcomes and propose 
that guidance workers study intensively the interaction between a student and 
the complete environment which r.iight influence his academic learning. Their 
formulation is somewhat systematic in that student characteristics, school 
characteristics, student experiences in school, and graduate characteristics 
all are considered. Also, they propose a hierarchy of potency of influences 
upon students and suggest that guidance must "mobilize the r ost potent school 
forces to maximize growth (p. 133)." 



However, the nature of this "growth" is not detailed except that the 
program offered to promote student growth is defined as revolving primarily 
around working with student groups. While the modification of outside environ- 
mental features before children enter school is rejected, as is the expenditure 
of the majority of guidance time intensively on a few students, no consideration 
is given to the modification of the outside environment during students' school 
years, nor to the use of individual counseling in combination with techniques 
in addition to group counseling. These program designers do not seem to believe 
that a variety of techniques are necessitated by variations in individual 
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student characteristics. The uniqueness of the Danskin, Kennedy and Friesen 
proposal is its contention that groups with which guidance personnel work 
should be naturally-formed peer groups, not ones which are artifically con- 
trived for guidance purposes. As for specific guidelines for the guidance 
program, their proposal urges each counselor to take a stance giving emphasis 
to the developmental milieu in which the individual is born and to current 
conditions fostering development; to look for determinants of learning within 
the school; to communicate to other staff his frame of reference and relevant 
research, and to demonstrate his position by exhibiting genuine concern for, 
and interest in, staff and students. 

Shoben (1962) viewed guidance workers as the potential leaders in facilitating 
individuals to live Socrates' "examined life.“ In such a life, "values are 
constantly being made articulate, subjected to criticism, and revised in the 
light of experience and thought (p. 436)." In fact, Shoben implies that the 
whole school should constitute a potent resource of character models exhibiting 
the characteristics of humane, rational individuals who act responsibly. Thus, 
a guidance program must serve both as a "human feedback mechanism" to let the 
staff know about the impact the school program makes upon the students and 
as a catalytic agent in clarifying the nature of the school and its contribution 
in terms of the presentation of desirable models. To carry out these functions, 
a guidance program must examine the educational setting as a culture which 
makes demands on, yet supports and encourages, student growth. The implication 
is clear that in some ways the instructional setting may not be promoting what 
it set out to elicit and to instill. The comprehensive guidance system to be 
outlined here should not cause Shoben dismay. However, described in subsequent 
sections of this paper will be an attempt both to operationally define one 
conception of the "examined life" and to provide specific suggestions for 
how students can be helped to achieve such a life. Shoben does not clarify 
such specifics. 

Guidance was defined by Tiedeman and Field (1962, p. 483) as "the professional 
use of a science of purposeful action within a specific structure of education." 
They urged development of an operationally defined, powerful guidance program 
which would function not within conditions where students' goals already were 
selected for them, but in condition where it could help each student to choose 
his goals and subsequently to achieve them. They asserted thau present guidance 
activities such as -sel ecting, evaluating, and placing students reflect its 
status as a technology subservient to the process of instruction. A guidance 
program must be part of, not stand beside, education. 

Tiedeman and Field's primary thesis — that the system's setting, purpose, 
theory, and techniques must be examined simultaneously--is one of extreme value 
for the development of guidance programs. The setting should indicate that 
instruction and guidance are to some degree different but must exist together 
in order to achieve a liberating education whici is something that should be 
mutually pursued by toacher and student. As regards purpose, they suggested that 
"ends must come into existence before, or simultaneously with, means (p. 489)." 

The purposeful action which results then does not get entangled in an argument 
over teleology, but rather it is behavior based on a concept of some future 
state envisioned in the mind of student and guidance personnel. It is behavior 
intended to reduce the difference between the student's present '"ate and that 




•“ r ''•lat •jtjr-f. State. "Thus purposeful means 'not random,' i.e., 

♦ «- . •; acmevc tne currently desired by acting contingently upon the 
^p. 189 )." The theory and techniques for guidance then 
' <■ . t’y frc<r. just how one brings about any increased probability 

' s achieving the desired future stc.es which he has helped 

r f *. -c oi Tiedenan and Field's conclusions s that the science which 
r. , Jarce r.as yet to appear, and that when anu if it does, it must 
- r>; t>a', ic research in behavior change. 

«• o' tne descriptions of general and specific guidance program design 
presented in this and the previous section pretends to propose the 
r-. ;• a guidance system within an individualized educational framework, 

".nc interest of this project's staff, nor can anyone of them be construed 
i. itst'f to all possible components in a comprehensive guidance 

. ’fcone of them involves specifying in detail the various parts of a 
i4rK,c program, relating these to identifiable student outcomes, and out- 
vritericn measures for assessing the efficacy of each of these parts. 
wi. cl these approaches dwell either in the realm of philosophical imperatives 
». :pp-oset to specifying the setting in which a guidance system is to be 

or on the purpose, theory, or a specific technique of the system 
Lc inplemented. 



further, discussion of questions such as whether or not to have a guidance 
.r.grat;. modify students' behavior directly or indirectly (i.e., through 
lucnc mg school personnel who in turn modify student behavior) seems to 
i-c A »«aste of effort. Such discussion promotes futile conflict as exemplified 
1/ th^.‘ needless separation of "instructional specialists" and "guidance 
vp-ts. t 1 1 1 sts. " In any guidance system which focuses on helping students 
av-hieve the objectives of the educational framework within which it functions, 

,» discussion can lead to a confusing and unnecessary division of purpose 
*rd latwr. Also, it is difficult to believe that even in guidance programs 
contain "guidance specialists" that these persons would refuse direct 
.otucis with students who request assistance. In Chapter II an approach 
w4iKh seems more individualize to student needs will be stressed. This 
apprewich focuses on the identification of agreed-upon needs of a student and 
tnen scans the available alternatives for helping him satisfy his needs. 
wUhm different school settings, these alternatives will vary. Some of them 
rignt not even necessitate help from adults. Others which involve adult 
assistance will vary dependent upon the available staff, their skills, 
interests, and time constraints. Most school systems are a long way from 
efficiently using all available personnel and effectively matching adult 
(and even student) helper characteristics with the characteristics of students 
-no need assistance. If a guidance system contains a large number of 
alternatives for facilitating student need satisfaction, its fidelity and 
efficacy should not be impeded when attempts are made to implement it within 
various school settings. The last section of this chapter describes the 
setiino for which this project's guidance system was designed. Chapter II 
attempts to spell out both the basic constraints and assumptions underlying 
this guidance system, while Chapter III sets forth the paradigm of activities 
which should be involved in the detailed design and development of such a 
comprehensive guidance system. 
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Nature of the Educational Context for a Comprehensive Guidance System 

To design a guidance system without studying the nature of the educational 
suprasystem (Silvern, 1965) within which it is to operate is tantamount to 
declaring that human behavior can be studied independently of the environmental 
conditions influencing it. The educational context for which a guidance system 
described in the remaining chapters of this report has been designed is similar 
to that described by Silberman and Carter (1965). They identify "the ideal 
school" as possessing these characteristics: 

1. the objectives of this school are clearly specified and the school 
system is evaluated and modified to maximize the extent to which 
these objectives are achieved. 

2. the school staff has an experimental orientation and modifies materials 
and procedures to successively approximate the objectives. 

3. a highly competent research staff consisting of a variety of content 
experts and behavioral scientists work together to produce a well 
integrated curriculum to fulfill the objectives. 

4. they provide a steady pipeline of well tested materials and procedures 
for use by the teaching staff. 

5. individualized instruction, based on new developments in media and 
classroom technology, is used to allow all students the opportunity 
to learn at a pace fitted to their individual abilities. 

6. management problems are solved with use of computers, allowing ready 
access to student records, efficient and flexible scheduling, and 
optimal allocation of resources (pp. 26-27). 

Flanagan's (1970a) description of Project PLAN (Program for Learning in 
Accordance with Needs), an individualized educational program currently being 
implemented in a number of school districts, suggests that Silberman and Carter's 
"ideal school" may not be merely a pipedream. He outlines these four of 
Project plan's components: 

1. a comprehensive set of educational objectives. 

2. the teaching-learning unit which helps direct students to instructional 
materials and processes appropriate to their objectives, 

3. a set of tests which indicates extent of mastery of objectives, 

4. the evaluations and systems centralized around an IBM 360 Model 
computer. 

Included as a fifth component in the PLAN system of individualized instruction 
is a set of procedures related to guidance and individual planning for each 
student. This component, although not discussed by Silberman and Carter, is 
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considered by Morgan and Bushnell (1966) in their proposal for designing an 
organic curriculum in a program of individualized education similar to that 
described by Flanagan. 

Except for this one component, all these writers apparently are describing 
compatible educational systems which deviate astoundingly from the systems 
which are operational in most schools today. No attempt will be made in this 
project report to describe present educational conditions or to design a guidance 
system which will fit those conditions. This report is predicated on the belief 
that the educational suprasystem of the 70' s will be an individualized educational 
system similar to those outlined by Flanagan and Morgan and Bushnell. The 
purpose of this document is to outline the design of a guidance system which 
will be an integral, meaningful, and adaptable part of that type of educational 
suprasystem. 

Silvern's (1965) description of systems analysis in education and training 
postulates that an educational suprasystem covering kindergarten through 
secondary academic levels must be composed of systems such as those indicated 
above (i.e., instructional objectives, instructional methods and materials, 
evaluational measures and procedures, and managment including the possibility 
of computer assistance). The most important system to be included, one on 
which all the others must focus their efforts, is that of the student. This 
focus on the student "not only reflects the dignity of man in society, but 
also reflects the doctrine of democracy and the inherent worth of the human 
being (Silvern, 1965, p. 23)." This focus is further defined by the rationale 
and assumptions presented in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER II 

RATIONALE BASIC TO A COMPUTER-SUPPORTED COMPREHENSIVE CAREER 
SYSTEM FOR IMDIVIDUALIZED GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 



The general purpose of the next two chapters is to present the rationale 
underlying this project's attempts to individualize and to evaluate school 
Quidanse ^ and aounselina yrograms. To accomplish this purpose, the discussion 
will focus on concepts and technigues which were systematically applied in the 
developmental and evaluational activities of the project reported here and 
which will be used in subsequent field tests and adaptations into ongoing 
school services. The achievement of an even more basic purpose of these chap- 
ters would result in the reader being able to identify aiid to explain that the 
success of these and any similar applications aredependent upon: accurate and 

comprehensive assessment of students' guidance-related needs , clear delineation 
of meaningful behavioral ob^'jeotvoes derived from the assessment data, and 
individualization of strategies and programs to guide youth's progress. 



Behavioral Outcome s of Gui dance and Counseling Programs 

Principles of fiscal accountability and cost effectiveness are achieving 
wide notice in educational circles. For example, the California legislature 
has issued a declaration of intent that all school districts should adopt and 
utilize 3 program-managing and budgeting approach beginning with the 1972-73 
school year. If this process of management by objectives is fully adopted, 
state support to education will be allocated on the basis of how well each 
educational program meets its stated objectives. Guidance and counseling pro- 
grams comprising one of the important subsystems within schools will not be 
exempt from such scrutiny. Evidence that students are benefitting from 
objectives-based programs will do much in the future to insure that the guidance 
subsystem activities receive adequate legislative and financial support. 

With specific objectives operationalized in terms of student overt behaviors, 
attitudes, knowledge and skills, pupil personnel workers should be able to 
explain clearly to students, parents, and the general public specifically now 
guidance, instructional and counseling procedures can contribute to, and are 
influencing, student progress. Student and parent acceptance of such procedures 
should increase as students use objectives which inform them of the purpose of 
guidance-related learning activities and as they understand, what should be, the 
close relationship between guidance and the other educational subsystems. As the 
integration of guidance and basic curriculum areas is clarified and strengthened, 
such objectives should enable youth to review mile-stones in their educational 
progress and to demonstrate greater commitment to their career development. 

The central aim of the guidance and counseling programs introduced in these 
two chapters and outlined in more detail in subsequent chapters is to assist 
each student and his parents: 



^Words italicized and underlined throughout Chapters II and III are defined 
in the Glossary at the end of Chapter III. 
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(1) to fcrmulate his immediate and more long-range career goals; 

(2) to specify the guidance-related and other subject matter-oriented 
instructional objectives through which he should proceed in order to 
achieve these goals; 

(3) to develop and to pursue ylans including programs of study for achiev- 
ing these objectives and goals; and 

(4) to assess his progress toward attaining these objectives and goals. 

Guidance professionals have begun to realize the mammoth effort needed to 
develop behaviorally specific, student-oriented oojectives and to use these as 
guidelines for systematically planning, implementing and evaluating school 
guidance and counseling programs. As difficult as the process is of identifying 
and specifying objectives within conventionally defined curricular areas (e.g., 
mathematics, social studies, etc.), it seems infinitely more difficult in the ^ 
relatively uncharted areas of guidance where previous attempts have been ^ 

unsystematic and abbreviated, thus providing a limited background or base on 
which guidance workers can build. Ev 'n in the few attempts that have been made, 
only a small number of guidance and Counseling advocates (cf. Krumboltz, 1966a, 
1966b; McDaniel, 1970; O' Hare, 1969; Wellman, 1967) have stressed the necessity 
of relating guidance objectives to behavioral student outcomes which specify 
what students will be able to do as a result of guidance and counseling learning 
activities. Often, guidance objectives emphasize variables which do not permit 
program development or evaluation in terms of student competencies. Examples of 
such objectives include ones addressed to the general characteristics or aims of 
guidance services (e.g., to provide student-counselor ratios not exceeding 350:1, 
to establish a library of educational and occupational literature; to schedule 
one qualified school psychologist for three elementary schools) or courses of 
study (e.g., to require that each graduate have completed a course qji occupations; 
to help students to learn about interpersonal relationships). 

Advances must be made toward implementing needs-assessment-based and 
behavioral-objectives-regulated approaches in the guidance field. In addressing 
itself to this area of need, this project used a systematic approach to assess 
youth guidance-related needs, to draft youth-oriented objectives and then to 
develop and evaluate related instructional and evaluational experiences for 
youth and parent guidance and counseling. These attempts have been incorporated 
into the design of a Comprehensive Career Guidance System (CCGS) for programs 
of individualized education where computer-support facilities are available. 

It is possible, as has been suggested by many critics, that certain forms 
of youth development, (e.g., intense feelings, appreciations, creative responses) 
will be impossible to operationalize through the identification of behavioral 
objectives. However, this still leaves a vast domain of potential youth pro- 
grams in which much progress can be made through systenatic analysis aimed at 
formulating meaningful objectives. More explicit applications of the concepts 
of systematic planning and decision making are necessary as are strategies of 
training counseling personnel in the use of more systematic approaches to 
guidance and counseling program development and evaluation. If attention is not 
given to some type of pre-service and in-service training for pupil personnel 
workers, the guidance subsystem will continue to lag far behind signficant 
advances that conventional curriculum areas and general educational administration 
have made in bringing systems strategies to bear on problems occurring in 
educational institutions. 
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Presented in the next section of this chapter are some of the basic 
assumptions underlying this project's approach to individualizing guidance and 
counseling activities. Chapter III describes a set of procedures for deriving 
a guidance system from these assumptions. 



Assumptions Basic to the Comprehensive Career 
GuidanceS^st^ 



Assumption §1 



Guidance and counseling programs must take the major 
responsibility in the educational syst&n Joi' r.elping 
to dsi slop and to protect the individuality of stuaents. 

To meet this assumption^ these programs must provide 
students and parents witn incLividualizeii assistance so 
that each sbudent will be able to become aware of his 
needsj to formulate and to pursue immediate and long- 
range personal goals^ together with related plans for 
achieving these goals ^ in a number cf life areas of 
activity. 

An immediate response of most readers to this assumption probably is: Of 

course!" However, too many school guidance services seem to be based upon 
assumptions and operate for purposes completely incompatible with this stat^ient. 
Instead of protecting and fostering the development of each student's individ- 
uality, many pupil personnel workers are required or choose to engage in 
activities which seem to ignore principles of individual differences. Examples 
of such activities include; registration and enrollment of students, development 
of class lists, compilation of teacher grades, performance of record keeping 
tasks, test administration to students with special learning probl^s in order 
that government program subsidies can be obtained, and administration of standard- 
ized tests— without any clear concept of the specific questions to which answers 
are being sought through testing, or without any procedures for consistently 
and clearly communicating the test results back to students and parents and for 
providing indications of just how these results might be used for the purposes 
of goal formulating and decision making. Perhaps the best examples of the 
defiance of Assumption #1 are to be found where large group lock-step instruc- 
tional procedures are predominant and in situations where there is an absence 
of pupil personnel workers whose primary mission is to serve as individuals 
who, while identified with and working as part of the educational superstructure, 
are advocates for the legitimate concerns of youth and who are dedicated to 
insuring that the needs of youth are receiving attention. 



At the same time, a comprehensive guidance system must not have goals which 
are separate and distinct from those of the educational framework within which 
it functions. Its existence must be justified on the basis of its ability to 
assist in carrying out the goals of education. As indicated by Wellman (1968) 
in the preliminary reports of the National Study of Guidance, it must be shown 
that when guidance is assisting in the educational process a larger percentage 
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of students dttdin tnc desirable go^l^ which education espouses than reach these 
goals when guidance is absent. The purposes of educat ion--such as to transniit 
knowledge and skills, to prepare learners to actively and effectively appropnau' 
new knowledge and skills, and tc enable their, to apply these skills to practical 
problems, including new learning situations--must be shared and facilitated by 
guidance. In a democratic society a guidance system nust exist, as rus . >he 
total educational framework itself, 

to make man free. Free to choose and decide for himself. 

Free to develop whatever talents he has to tneir highest 
degree of productivity. Free to try--even when the 
chances for success are poor (Hoyt, 1968, p. 15). 

The joint ACES-ASCA (Association for Counselor Education and Supervisicn- 
American School Counselor Association) policy statement (Malcolm and Hays, 1968) 
for superintendents of schools and school boards concerned with the role of the 
school counselor indicated an interest in seeing counselors fulfill t^e respon- 
sibility of developing and protecting student individuality. This statement 
outlined at least three ways counselors should meet this expectation. They 
should help each student: 

1. increasingly to assume responsibility for his own learning; 

2. with both short-term and long-term decision making and planning in 
order to promote the more efficient learning that results from 
goal-oriented behavior; and 

3. to be reasonably free from, or able to control, distracting needs and 
problems . 

It is a basic premise of this report that these expectations are ones which 
must be met by all aspects of a comprehensive guidance system, not just by the 
counselors who function within it. Sudi responsibilities must be shared by more 
than a guidance system. That all educational practice, not just a guidance 
system, should focus on the needs of each student has recently been noted by Hoyt 
(1968) in a testimony before the House General Subcommittee on Education. He 
stated that 

the belief that society will benefit most if primary emphasis 
in education is placed on individual rather than societal 
goals underlies both the philosophy and the operation of 
public education (Hoyt, 1968, p. 15). 

Possible procedures for, and implications of, placing emphasis on individual 
goals in education are the topics of concern in later sections of this report. ^ 
In suirmary. Assumption #1 is predicated on the belief that students' most 
efficient and personally satisfying learning and development results from goal- 
directed behavior. Therefore, the main purpose of a comprehensive guidance 
system must he to help youth assess their multi-potentialities and limitations, 
to discover tneir needs, to formulate their goals and related objectives, and 
to work toward realization of these goals with increasing ability to construc- 
tively manage thtir own behaviors. 
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This 's another apparentl> trite assumption since most lists of aims for 
education contain at least one statement which inplies that students need to 
rece.ve traininn for decision making and problem solving. Yet in practice, 
most students receive training in the scientific method as applied to science 
problems but arc • ot provided with techniques and .nethods with which to con- 
front their personal proL.ems and are not permitted to mike reasonably impor- 
tant. or even in many cases minute, decisions about personal or social problems 
within the school setting. In other instances, students might receive consid- 
erable training in science but none in the application of problem-solving 
5 trat 0 gi 0 S related to crises and conflicts arising from hrman interaction; yet 
they are given opportunities to make decisions about substantial issues in the 
school setting. In neither case are the schools training youth for "educated 
involvment" in decision making and planning. 

Assumptijn f>2 predicts that students can learn to apply principles, which 
are in some cases similar to those usee in the scientific method, in order to 
resolve personal and social problems successfully. Support of this assumption 
suggests that in addition to helping youth acquire basic information and 
problem-solving skills which are necessary ingredients for human problem- 
solving activities, schools must give them opportunities to make and accept 
responsibility for relevant and meaningful decisions. This assjmption is predi- 
cated on beliefs that youth are capable of gradually assuming wre and more 
responsibility for the issues which affect them and that choices in >^ost con- 
texts are not completely determined by external factors-- i .e. , that individuals 
can and do exert some control over their environment. If human decision making 
were completely determined by factors external to the individual: 

then choice would be either irrelevant or superfluous. 

Furthermore, in order to create information on which 
to base decisions, one must process data 

rather than passively be guided by them, and therefore, 
the individual must become a significant agent in the 
choice process . . . the individual is rcsvonsille for 
his decisions in both meanings of the word: he is the 
one who makes the decisions, not somc.ne or something 
external to him; he is the one who enjoys or suffers 
the consequences. This is one way to define "freedom" 

. . . (Ellis and Wetherell, 1966, p. 1). 
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o;' j. selected 
lor^-v.vxge y.ceda 
d;: in areas of behaoioi 
e>.<: vocatioyial ahoiae. 



To label all guidance programs as "vocational" limits the comprehensive- 
ness of a guidance system and connotes the conception of guidance as a 
process for making man-job matches. To avoid any such restrictions , the 
label "career guidance" (cf. Katz, 1968; Lewis, 1968) has been adopted here. 

For Katz, the word "career" incorporates all possible patterns of choice at < 

any given point in time and refers to the totality of life style. For persons ^ 

who restrict the word career to educational and vocational endeavors, the 
term "life guidance" might be more palatable. Another aspect of Assumption #3 
necessitates that all students have access to guidance and counseling services. 

To group students in a category with a distinctive label and to restrict 
guidance and counseling efforts to them does not obviate the needs of other 
students for these or similar services (Wrenn, 1962). It is impossible to 
build a case ethically for serving only a segment of the student population 
(Shaw and Tuel, 1966). The lack of long-range, developmental guidance programs 
which provide all students with sequential learning experiences has been 
documented by Strowig and Farwell (1966); however, the need for guidance programs 
which are well thought out and coordinated across academic levels had earlier been 
reflected repeatedly in tlieory and research (e.g.. Super, 1957; Flanagan, 1962; 
Havighurst, 1965). 

In one of his strong recommendations to members of the counseling profession, 
wrenn (196Z) reflected support for both of the aspects of Assumption #3 by 
suggesting: 

that primary emphasis in counseling students be placed on the 
developmental needs and decision points in the lives of the 
total range of students rather than the remedial needs and crisis 
points in the lives of a few students, with the major goal of 
counseling being that of increased self-responsibility and 
an increased mt.'‘urify of decision making upon the part of the 
student (p. 109) . 

Assumption M 

Guidance and counseling objectives and procedures must 
be integrated into the basic instructional process of 
the school in order to help each student and his parents 
to recognize the relevance of the instructional program 
to youth career development by selecting and utilizing 
a unique set of instructional objectives related to his 
career goals. 
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In the same way that many attempts to individualize education are corre- 
lating and integrating student performance objectives across subject matter 
lines, continued effort must be made to bring the guidance system back into 
the mainstream of the instructional process. There are separatists who 
seem to take pride in believing that guidance and counseling have something 
so distinctive and different to offer youth that in order for these programs 
to make a successful impact, they must be treated as entities separate from 
other educational subsystems. Usually it is impossible to get such people to 
operationalize, in terms of meaningfully communicable student outcomes, just 
what influence their programs can have in the total educational process. 6 
possible loss of identity inherent in Assumption #4 seems to be very threat- 
ening for such people. 

This is not the first place in which it has been 
and counseling programs be designed as integral portions of the tot 
Uonal procesl'^ aI noted in Chapter I. P'fAgan (1970a) envisioned such a 
synthesis from the beginning phase of development in Project ^icn 

to individualize education on a nationwide scale, .^uch a Ijeconiiiendat^^^^^ 
would seem to be a natural implication of Sorenson s (19b7) exposition of 
instructional model for counseling." He believes that a counselor s. 



goals and his methods are intellectual in the sense that 
they have to do with teaching students problem-solving 
skills— how to gather and analyze information in order 
to make predictions about the outcomes of alternative 
courses of action in problem situations. Both his goals 
and his methods can and should be described in behavioral 
terms (p. 10). . . it would seem to be useful to think of 
counselees as persons who need to be taught certain heur- 
istic rules, or in other words, taught to apply certain 
abstract principles in solving their personal problems. 
The people with whom a counselor works are in trouble 
bGcausG thGy don't know thG propor principlGS or bGcausG 
they habitually use principles that are incorrect or 
self-defeating (p. 20). 



However, Sorenson seems to have inadvertently omitted from this statement the 
process by which the counselee's goals influence the x ‘ 

role of counselee's goals is central to the Krumboltz 

Krumboltz and Thoresen (1969) treatises on behavioral a°aitio"a| 

references which seem to be compatible with Assumption M since they suggest a 
desirable procedure for tailoring school instructional activities more closely 
to the goals of youth. 

Cooley and Hummel (1969) also seem supportive of ^his assumption when they 
culminate their review of system approaches to guidance and counseling by con- 
jecturing that "a systematized guidance might also be interrelated with 

ither subsystems to form an educational system . . ." (italics o^'^s) They 
conclude, however, that "(to) date, no attempt has been made to systemat ze .11 
the guidance functions in an educational program . . . (pp. 253-254) Use- 
where, Cooley, (1969) specifies one of tne aspects he believes might be contained 
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in such a guidance program. Although his label of "guidance curriculum" is 
disagreeable since it opposes an organic curriculum approach, his concept of the 
nature of this guidance is more palatable; "principles involved in goal setting, 
planning towards goals, self direction, and decision making need to be taught. 

. . . The guidance curriculum must try to prepare the student to make more 
effective use of the counseling interview (p. 65)." There seems to be agreement 
from varied sources that there are students who have needs which can be met through 
guidance-related objectives and procedures injected into, and not dissimilar 
from, the central instructic.ial process of education. 

Assumpti on 

A guidanoo system to be comprehensive must involve inter- 
ventions directly with youth through both a developmental 
phase to maximize the prevention of problems ^ and a pre- 
scriptive phase to help youth alleviate those problems 
which persist. Indirect interventions in the environment 
around ycz'.th should not be neglected but should be inte- 
grated closely with knowledge about each young person and his 
progress j as such information is made available through 
the direct intervention phase of guidance from the assess- 
ment of youth needs and empirical data concerning these 
factors which either facilitate or impede student need 
reduction. 

Guidance and counseling programs must emphasize a core of continuous, 
sequential learning activities which facilitate development through direct 
interaction with the young person. This core would constitute the develop- 
mental phase of guidance; a secondary direct emphasis would be placed upon 
the prescriptive phase aimed at remediating specifiable problems of individuals 
or small groups of students. A comprehensive guidance system must place 
priority attention on facilitating student development as opposed to only 
remediating difficulties (Hoyt, 1968) or correcting specified problems. Else- 
where (Dykstra, Pritchett, and Ojemann, 1967) it has been suggested that part 
of such an emphasis necessitates the development of a positive mental health 
program which, as stipulated in Assumption #4, will exist as an integral part 
of the total instructional curriculum, not as an awkward addendum to it. 

Indirect intervention services must be conducted as a youth advocacy or 
ombudsman operation in order to insure that the educational system and the settin 
(e.g., community, home) with which it should cooperate, foster rather than impede, - 
or ignore, the development of each student's individuality and his movement 
toward goals he participated in selecting. A comprehensive guidance system must 
study the influence the learning environment has upon each student and must 
assist in making modifications wherever necessary. In fact, writers such as 
Shaw and Tuel (1966) infer that a guidance system's prime responsibility is this 
type of indirect intervention. In addition, guid'-ce must be one of the key 
educational systems which will study the characteristics of community and society 
factors outside of the school since these influence the nature of student needs. 
Silvern capsulizes this constraint well when he states that he hopes that: 
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INSTRUCTIONAL SYSTEMS include within them that part of the 
real life environment for which the learners are being 
prepared and from which feedback may be obtained to cause 
the curriculum parts of the SYSTEM to be modified to keep 
up with, or even ahead of, the needs of the real life 
environment (Silvern, 1965, p. 20). 

If the guidance system is an integral, contributing part of the surrounding 
educational framework, it must adapt and help the educational suprasystem 
adapt to variables both part of, and external to, the school's environment. 



Assumption #6 

In order for a guidance system to be responsive to the 
individual differences of the youth served^ the effect- 
iveness of various instructional and counseling strate- 
gies for helping youth meet their needs must be 
experimentally investigated. The purpcse of these 
investigations would be to detexmiine the most appropriate 
matching of student and strategy under specifiable con- 
ditions. 

Humanistically oriented pupil personnel workers who are dedicated to 
relationship counseling often are single strategy advocates. In fact, some 
individual counseling devotees even seem to hesitate exploring the use of 
empirically validated group counseling techniques. Restrictions on educational 
budgets, concern over fiscal accountability, and the shortage of qualified 
counseling personnel suggest that viable alternatives for fulfilling 
guidance needs of youth must be studied. Perhaps some activities carried on 
currentl'' by counselors could be conducted just as effectively by other person- 
nel, or even by personnel with less professional training. Perhaps many student 
problems might be alleviated prior to the initiation of one-to-one counseling 
or students could be more adequately prepared for this relationship so that 
the time devoted to it would be utilized more efficiently. 

Lohnes (1969) spoke to the central issue behind Assumption #6 when, while 
addressing his comments to college career guidance systems, he pointed out that: 

Extensive guidance services for a majority of college 
students can only be accomplished by an auto- 
instructional system which minimizes counselor contacts. 

. . . (this) guidance system would give students an 
opportunity to turn to a counselor when and if a serious 
discontinuity occurred in self exploration and personal 
planning processes. When the student recognizes a need 
for assistance in bridging a discontinuity, the counselor 
would be available. . . . The implication of (a systems] 
approach is that we may err if we start out thinxing 
"computer" just as we may err if we start out thinking 
"counselor." We should start out thinking "guidance 
needs" of our intended clients, hoping to encourage 
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creativity of means by deliberately holding means 
considerations in abeyance (pp. 17-18). 

if inis statement Lohnes reinforces both the needs assessment-based guidance 
"f'ccpts Introduced in this chapter and discussed in more detail in Chapter 
ill. as well as the demands of Assumption #6, which encourages guidance and 
(.ojnseling program developers to search for and experimentally investigate 
innovative alternatives to interpersonal counseling. 



CHAPTER III 



DERIVATION OF A COMPREHENSIVE, CAREER GUIDANCE SYSTEM 



The following activities facilitate the derivation of an individualized 
guidance and counseling system from the assumptions described in the preceding 
chapter. Though no strict stage or step model is intended by what is presented 
below, there is a tendency for these clusters of activities to flow logically 
from one to the other when sufficient time for exploration and refinement exist. 
However, due to a model of a cybernetic loop which has been incorporated into 
the systematic approach outlined by these activities, the resultant process 
takes on a cyclical character which is one of continual modification of earlier 
guidance system activities as information feedback is made available through 
ongoing activities. Each activity listed below receives detailed attention in 
subsequent sections of this chapter. 



2 . 



3 . 



4 . 



5 . 



Identification of youth development needs and the translation of these 
into behavioral objectives which state desired youth outcomes. 

Classification of objectives by conimonalities and priorities which 
will serve as guidelines for the design of guidance and counseling 

programs. 

Specification of alternative strategies which could be used 'lance 

and counseling programs designed to bring a^out student attainment of 
the objectives and selection of the strategies which seem most appro- 
priate for particular groups of objectives or iroups of students. 

Design, scheduling and implementation of selected strategy or strate- 
g?L through the organization of instructional and counseling materials 
and procedures into individualized guidance-related .earning units. 

Evaluation of the efficiency and effectiveness of such 
students achieve the desired terminal outcomes specified 
behavioral objectives. This activity necessitates the development of 
tests and perfonnance standards for measuring student 
objectives. It also provides corrective feedback information which 
can be used to make modifications in products and procedures developed 
and used in earlier activities of systems analysis and systems develop- 
ment. 



A lono-ranqe benefit accruing from such activities mil ^ 
nf a comorehensive bank of behavioral objectives, each of which is keyed to 

variety of needs-assessment instruments, *art!iarusrof"tLse^ 

unUs, and evaluational materials and P/ocedures^ a„H nerat?«Teatures 

sboS^^d gr;«i ab?e of/t^^ent and 

rtrgSidrnci;e°rsj:er'sL:i^rbertenb^ 

- ‘li-t-^^^tftfo^n rf^fvfr^rruid^^ 

cedures. Far too many innovative approaches have met mth little long range 
success because no attempt was made to fit them into 

pUnnfd guidance framework. A systems approach to guidance and counseling 



programs stresses the development of a system as an "interdependent entity 
rather than as a conglomeration of parts or elements (Thoresenj 1969, p. 276)," 

1 . ^denti^ic^ior^fJfouthDevelogmen^leedsan^R^^e^Ob^^^ 

A comprehensive guidance system must define the various subpopulations com- 
prising the total range of students, specify the desired terminal competencies 
of individual youths in these varied groups, identify the current status (entry 
level) of these competencies among the youth, and formulate meaningful needs' 
statements which: (a) describe the extent and nature of the discrepancies 

between these entry and terminal levels, and [2] can be translated into 
explicitly stated objectives for program developers, evaluators, and the target 
populations . 

Concept of "Need" 

The term "need" often is used ambiguously both in professional literature 
of the social and behavioral sciences and in descriptions of educational programs 
purporting to "meet student needs." Typically, the word is used to refer to 
intrapsychic traits or predispositions as is the case when references are made 
to such "psychological needs" as "emotional security," "personal identity," and 
"commitment" (Murphy 1969). Maslow's (1954, 1962) hierarchical conceptualization 
of psychological (e.g., self-actualization, esteem, belonging) and physiological 
needs is often used as a foundation for such references. 

The difficulties involved in using this concept of psychological needs 
become immediately apparent to the developer of instructional or counseling 
programs designed and evaluated in terms of behavioral objectives. To operation- 
ally define a term like "emotional security" presents a serious problem 
(Krumboltz, 1966a, 1966b;, Mischel, 1968). The developer must immediately ask: 

[1] What does an emotionally secure young person do (or feel, or know, or believe) 
that distinguishes him or her from an emotionally insecure person? [2] In a 
guidance system aimed at individualizing the educational process, is it meaning- 
ful to attempt to determine the characteristics common across all emotionally 
secure or insecure youth, when really we want to attend to the needs and charac- 
teristics of an individual youth, or, at most, to those of a small group of 
youth who have similar needs and characteristics? 

To be useful in guidance system activities of needs assessment, program 
development, and program evaluation, the concept of need must be defined in 
terms of identifiable student understandings, attitudes, skills, and overt 
behaviors which can be subjected to empirical documentation through reliable 
and valid subjective or objective measurement procedures. The assessment of one 
of a youth's ■personal need necessitates measurement of his current status on 
a pertinent variable as well as a clear indication of the desired outcome level 
or status he wants, or persons assuming responsibility for his development want 
him, to achieve on this variable. Need satisfaction or reduction is synonymous 
with goal attainment or the achievement of an objective. As an example, a youth 
would have a need if he currently was able to converse fluently and without 
excessive tension with groups of two or three people but experienced debilita- 
ting tension if the group size exceeded that number. His goal is to speak more 
fluently and to decrease his anxiety in groups of more than three people. His 
need is the discrepancy between the current and desired levels of performance 
on this variable; t.ie response to a particular type of social situation. 
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If a guidance system centers its operation on this definition of the concept 
of need, it probably will be most appropriately based in an individualized 
educational framework within which it will accentuate Tiedeman and Field's (1962) 
conception of "the professional use of a science of purposeful action" as it 
assists students to move toward the goals and objectives it has helped them 
to formulate. 

Often a guidance and counseling program is designed and evaluated on the 
basis of an institutional need emphasizing desired improvements in staff quali- 
fications, personnel activities, or departmental facilities and equipment. If 
these improvements are not defined both in terms of their potential impact on 
the current level of youth competencies and in terms of the desired level of 
competencies they are intended to help youth attain, they undermine Assumption 
#3 of an individualized guidance system. On the basis of this assumption, the 
key program concerns become: [1] What needs of youth are being met by this 
program'; what desired outcomes is it helping students achieve? [2] How impor- 
tant are these needs compared to other youth needs on which such programs should 
concentv'ate? 

Youth Involvement in Needs Identification 



Many statements about the needs assessment process in education imply that 
it is conducted in spite of youth and that objectives derived from this process 
are Imposed on them. It is not too difficult to find youth development programs 
inside and outside the school setting which are completely dictated by adults 
who firmly believe they know "where it's at" for the youth participants. This 
approach is incompatible with any youth development program which seeks to cul- 
tivate the potentialities of each individual student. This assertion is based on 
two beliefs: first, most youth possess some information about what their needs 

are and this information can be valuable for' the individualization process; 
second, even if they cannot contribute much to needs assessment activities, you.ig 
persons' dignity will be enhanced and their later cooperation will be more likely 
if they have been honestly permitted a role in these activities. Only when 
youth are knowledgeably involved in the assessment of their needs can progress be 
made toward individualization of educational processes. 

The attempt made in the Glossary to differentiate between "instructional 
objectives" and "personal goals" suggests that it is possible for an educational 
system to have a comprehensive list of instructional objectives unrelated to 
the goals of the youth it attempts to serve. Only when youths are assisted to 
formulate their career goals wisely, tc assess their current status relevant 
to these goals, and then to progress toward these goals is it possible to attain 
iyid^'.nidiAah.^.ad adi, nation of the type d iscussed by educators Such as Fl^.nagan 
(1970a) and Morgan Bushnell (1966). As more and more public and private schools 
move toward individualized education during the 1970's, continued emphasis will 
have to be placed jron individualizing student goal formulatin '-^ and p tanning 
so that progress can be made beyond individualized instruat'^' on and into meaning- 
ful individualized education. If educators have broad air.is such as to assist 
students to take responsibility for their academic progress and total career 
development, it seems strategically desirable first to help students to acquire 
the information and skills necessary for their goal formulation and then to aid 
them to take a leadership role in the actual setting of their goals as soon as 
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they are capable. The recommended procedure is not one of asking students 
"What are your needs?" or even "What are your goals?" It is a procedure of 
assisting them to apply a problem-solving approach to their goal formulation 
and involving them in identifying both their current competencv.'S and ones 
they desire in order to perform specifiable career roles. When youths goals 
make explicit the terminal outcomes they desire, a major step in the needs 
Tsslssment process has been taken. Adult expertise should "ot be deenphasized 
Rather, a partnership of student and adult in promoting a profitable educational 
enterprise is recommended. 

A distinction needs to be made at this point between the concepts of 
"personal need" and " versonal problem . " They are not synonymous. The latter 
denotes a commitment to change, a dimension not included in the former. nee 
a statement > ' been made regarding a youth need (ie., the discrepancy h u 1 
a student's current status and that status which is required by one < 
the next Question should be; Does the youth experiencing that need want to do any 
thing about it? If not, it cannot be designated as a "personal probl^ tor it 
is not something the individual wishes to resolve. His need might inde^ be 
interpreted as a problem but it is a problem experienced by those around the 
individual. In school settings, the problem belongs most likely to school 
officials. Until such time as the individual perceives the existence 
need and commits to work toward its elimination, these officials can either 
ignore “their** problem or can exercise a directive manipulative approach in 
order to promote that student's behavior change. Manipulative strategies are 
not unknown to school psychologists and counselors who have been exposed to 
behavior modifiootion principles and techniques. In situations where it is 
impossible to involve a youth in decisions about strategies aimed at behaviors 
which are injurious to himself and/or to others, a strong case can be made for 
such directive, structured interventions. Therefore, these interventions 
should not be omitted from the realm of treatment alternatives consider^ in 
any truly comprehensive guidance system. Nevertneless , since that youth has 
not consciously or willingly accepted the problem as his own, no reference s ou 
be made to his having a "personal problem." 



Upon the foundation of these concepts of need, goal, objective, problem, 
youth involvement, and individualization, the framework for systematically 
designing a comprehensive guidance system will be constructed. The remainder of 
this section will concentrate on systems analysis activities invOiVed in the 
identification of needs and related objectives. 



Target Populations 

What persons should receive the attention of guidance and counseling 
programs? Shaw and Tuel (1966) believe the target population should not be 
students because: 

the guidance worker's basic objective is to 
appropriately affect the learning environmei't, 

. . . and since he is trained primarily as a 
specialist in human behavior, it seems logical 
that his primary function in the school system 
would be to work with, and through those people 
who most directly influence the child's learn- 
ing environment, i.e., parents and teachers 



Assumption #5 in the previous chapter demands that the primary focus of school 
guidance should be students (rather than teachers or parents), but even that 
does not resolve the issue since there is still a difference of opinion on 
which students should receive attention. Guidattce and counseling programs often 
are criticized because they provide extensive services to select groups of 
students, such as the college bound or the behavioral ly deviant, while totally 
neglecting others or providing them with more superficial or intermittent help. 
Assumption #3 speaks to this c'-iticism by dictating that the guidance-related 
needs of aJJ_ students must be addressed by guidance and counseling programs. 

both of these assumptions compound the data collection and program design 
problems which even exist in dealing with small groups of students who receive 
all available attention. If these assumptions are accented, the first monumental 
step should be the gathering of comprehensive needs assessment data representative 
of all students since, as has been discussed earlier, the key unit of needs 
assessment should be the student. One strategy for expediting this assessment 
procedure is to assess the needs of representative samples of students who 
seem to have characteristics similar to those of other youth in the various 
subgroups from which they were selected. Then, a feedback verification process 
should be used to determine if the sample needs assessment data collected are 
representative of the total population needs. 

Terminal Competencies Desired 

The purposes of guidance and counseling programs should be stated in the 
form of objectives whicn specify the desired terminal behaviors or outcomes of 
specific student target populations. These statements of terminal behaviors 
must clearly indicate what each student should be able to do as a result of 
undergoing program instruction or counseling. Such statements can then serve as 
tne bases for the selection of appropriate instructional -counsel ing strd.egies 
and evaluational techniques and procedures. The cverall aim is for each pro- 
gram in a comprehensive career guidance system to include these objectives, 
as well as learning strategies and tests instrumerts necessary to enable every 
student to have assistance in meeting his guidanct' needs. In order to progress 
toward this type of an individualized system of gi idance and counseling, it is 
necessary to have thb resource capability to produce needs assessment data, 
related objectives, and the materials and procedui’es needed to meet each student's 
particular problems, as well as the authority necessary to implement tie pro- 
grams thus developed. 

The principal portion of any useable objective specifies the teminal 
behaviors or outcomes desired by or for the students entering a progrim. Varied 
approaches have been used to ioentify possible terminal behaviors for guidance 
programs. For example, for the design of vocational guidance programs, pro- 
fessional lirerature is replete with theory-based opinions and subjective 
observations bf phases in the vocational development of youth and these often 
are used to suggest particular youth needs. There are also a number of reports 
using supposejly objective data collected through needs surveys of current 
students and follow-up studies of school graduates and dropouts. Too often such 
data involve abstractions which are difficult to translate into specific student 
knowledge, skills, attitudes, and overt behaviors. Since the most promising 
approach to the identification of terminal behaviors is to rely on empirical 
data collected on current and former student guidance- re la ted needs anr problems, 
some recent attempts to accomplish this will be reviewed below. The purpioses of 
this review are to point out strengths and weaknesses in these attempts and to 
nake suggestions for improved needs assessment Instruments and procedures. 



L’. leruturt review. So'^e (■trc'’’ely ccn-pre^ens "i ve follow-up studies have 
been oolTaTicTed^f oV~ t"he purpose of Improving educational subsysters including 
joidance. An example is a recently completed study (Eninger, 19(.b, 196ii). based 
on a large national sample of American nijh scrKX.ls, of the processes and products 
of programs in trade and industrial vocational eo.ication. The questionnaire used 
in this Study included typical item.s requesting reactions to vocational counseling 
and job placement assistance provided in the high schools. However, data collected 
tnrough sue* ouestions contribute little to the problefr. of clarifying student 
objectives tr.d related outcome benaviors on which imp.-oved guidance programs 
sfiould foci .. 



Two otner parts of the Eninger questionnaire focused on more meaningful 
data which have implications for improver.ents in needs assessment approaches. 

One was a sect’on asking graduates to indicate, among other things, how import- 
ant various skill areas like "personal relations skills . . . dealing with 
people" were for their prese.it jobs and whether they felt they could have 
profited from more instruction in this area. Although it represents a laudable 
effort at collecting data concerning skills which pay off in a real vforld 
occupational setting, the label "personal relations" is not sufficiently specific 
to provide information useful to a program aeveloper. In other yfords, Eninger’s 
strategy moves in the direction of determining desired competencies, but the 
data laciv the specificity needed for guidance system purposes. 



The otner relevant section of the questionnaire dealt with thf’ recru - .r nt 
and selection of studeri^’s for vocational education programs. For example, 

Eninger (1969, pp. 2-66) reported that for samoles of students from the 195:, 1958 
ana 1962 years, vocational graduates who entered and were found working in 
occupations related to their fields of study experienced more favorable occu- 
pational outcomes (e.g., present job wage rate, and joo satisfaction) than: 

. academic program high school dropouts (35%) 

. acaderiic program direct to work graduates (38») 

. academic program college dropouts (33%) 

Tficse findings suggest that nuny stuucr.ts In aCaucmic programs mig. t have 
received a more appropriate education, as far as subsequent occupational 
outcomes are concerned, if they had selected and completed a vocational pro- 
gram. Another finding outlined in this same report indicated that on v.he bas<s 
of 394 vocational courses an average of 32% of the graduates would nM have 
been recontnended to the employers in the occupatioial area these ycung people 
studied. This raises questions concerning the wisdom of their original course 
selections. All of these findings point to recru it.Tent and selection problems 
which a guidance syston could help resolve, but they do not provide sufficient 
detail on exactly what the resultant guidance programs should enable students 
to do--i.e., the terminal competencies students should possess. Such detailed 
outcome information was not an intended product of Eninger’s work. 



Comparod with the Eninger study, most other follow-up studies contain major 
flaws. A typical approach has been to ask students to indicate the most as well 
as the least beneficial courses and services provided during their high school 
experience (e.g., Donaldson, 1969; Cook, 1963). Campbell (1968) in his national 
survey of vocational guidance in secondary education attempted to go beyor^ this 
type of superficial probing. He asked approximately 7,000 respondents (parents. 
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teachers* students, school adr.n ni strators , and counselors) detailed questions 
about available and needed guidance services. His pn.cedure of involving the 
key participaits in the educational process in needs assessment activities is 
consistent with the approach recomiended earlier in this chapter. A*, an ex- 
tension of this procedure, it might be even more desirable to have them interact 
with each other during the collection of preliminary assessment data and/or 
during the review c? data collected from them separately. 

Campbell used a variety of ifnm formits to get students to indicate which 
of the following services were available in their schools, which ones they had 
used, and which ones were not available in their schools but definitely were 
.leeded : 

1 . help in choosing occupations 

2. interpreting and understanding test results 

j. improving study habits 

4. help in being admitted to post high school educational institutions 

5. dealing with personal and social adjustment problems 

o. getting a job after graduation 

7. sfe'iectinn school subjects 

G. conducting parent conferences 

9. planning programs of studies 

10. evaluating school progres: 

11. learning about the world of work (eg., salaries, job promotions, 

fringe benefits, job adjustment, etc.) 

In addition, Camfbell asked students about their procedures for contacting 
counselors; what specific job information they knew was available; and their 
reactions to available occupational pamphltcs and publications. This type of 
detailed approach should p*-oduce useful findings for persons interested in 
specifying terminal behaviors upon which to develop guidance programs. How- 
ever, there still is room for improvement in the specificity level of the 
itt.^lls. Hopefully, these improvements would ue achieved in surveys solely 
dedicated to the gathering of data meaningful for the desigti of guidance and 
counseling programs. No such surveys were found; therefore, the only dlterna- 
tive was to glean ideas from slightly relevant approaches and then to construct 
a more appropriate technique. 

Fifield and Watson (1967) reported the results of a more localized follow- 
up study conducted in two Idaho cities in wr.ich they focused on the educational 
and occupational experiences of high school graduates over a ten-year period 
(1954 to 1963). They sampled student attitudes toward the gei.eral effectiveness 
of various educational programs including the guictance services. Tor example, 
students were asked to indicate on a four-point scaie their reactions to the 
following guidance program aspects; 

1. understanding interests, abilities, and limitations 

2. interpreting tests 

3. deciding what courses to take in high school 

4. meeting some personal and social problems in high school 

5. planning for current work 

6. getting adjusted after graduation 

7. deciding whether or not to go on to college or to school 

8. choosing a school or college 

9. getting into a school or college 
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Fifield and Watson's list bears marked similarity to the areas touched by 
Campbell's national survey. However, the questionnaire used in the Idaho study 
took an additional tack in trying to get students to identify major personal 
adjustment problems encountered after graduation from high school. These 
researchers apparently assumed that if students were to identify such problems, 
guidance leaders would gain information regarding both developmental phase 
programs which they should design in order to help other students avoid such 
problems and prescriptive phase programs which should be aimed at students 
currently encountering such problems. In order to arrive at their personal 
adjustment data, Fifield and Watson asked their questionnaire respondents to 
check items which applied to them from those listed below: 



1. 


accepting 


adult responsibi 


ility 


2. 


finding a 


job 


(academic) 


3. 


adjusting 


to college life 


4. 


adjusting 


to col lege life 


(social ) 


5. 


adjusting 


to married life 




6. 


financial 


problems 




7. 


getting out on my own 




8. 


no problems 




9. 


other (specify) 





The abstractness of these items reflects the ambiguity which undoubtedly was 
characteristic of the data collected by them. These data simply would intro- 
duce areas of concern which would have to be investigated in more detail if 
information for determining student terminal competencies was needed by guidance 
program developers. 

There are two especially serious limitations which plague follow-up studies 
of graduates and school dropouts: (1) the questionable validity and accuracy 
of students' recall of their previous school experiences, and (2) the appropriate 
ness of such information when it is applied to needs and problems being faced 
by current school students. By the time follow-up study information is reported, 
too often the actual respondents are at least five to ten years beyond their 
high school experience. Some attempts are being made to overcome this problem 
by doing intense analyses of current student reactions. For example, in Santa 
Clara, California a countywide survey (Bay, Preising, DeJong, 1968) of the 
reactions of 4,457 tenth-grade students was conducted in 1968 and reported as 
a "need assessment" for schools in that county. Two of the techniques in this 
particular survey were to ask students to indicate areas in which they wished 
the schools would help them, and areas in which they also felt the schools were 
doing the poorest job. These techniques v»n also be criticized since they ask 
young students questions which they might not be able to answer because they do 
not know what they will need later in life. Such students also might not have 
sufficient "observationa . distance" to be able to criticize current educational 
services objectively. It is predicted that no approach to needs assessment will 
be safe from criticism. 

Examples of Santa Clara County items which possibly might produce data 
relevant to the design of guidance and counseling programs included the following 
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1. receiving help from counselors on personal problems 

2. helping to make school rules 

3. being involved with the problems of other people in the community 

4. understanding yourself 

5. knowing how to handle emotions 

6. having parents and teachers talk together 

7. understanding why you act as you do 

8. understanding what contributes to a good family life 

9. helping you think that learning is important 

10. hGlping you fGGl that it is worthwhilG to do sonfiGthing with your lifG 

11. helping you have the skills needed to make a living 

12. helping you believe that democracy is important to individuals 

13. having opportunities to discover what you would like to do with 

your life 

14. having information about future employment opportunities 

15. feeling that you are now profiting from what you are studying 

16. learning about life as it really is 

17. understanding the causes of racial disorders in cities 

18. understanding the purposes of law and order 

Even though these items on which data were collected are more comprehensive and 
specific than any of the other surveys reviewed here, once again the results 
provide little more than hints of the types of terminal behavior areas upon 
which program development and evaluation can be based. 

Two alternate procedures which procured detailed data should be noted. 

A study conducted by the American Institutes for Research (Flanagan, 1966) 
for a school district in the eastern United States, attempted to combine data 
from both former students (one to five years out ef school) and current students 
at the fourth, sixth, and high school-grade levels. Open-ended questions were 
used in order to get at more behavioral ly specific information than that 
typically available through such surveys. Examples of the questions used were: 
"When you need help in learning, to whom do you go for help? and Do you get 
the help you need?" The high school students sampled also were asked to indi- 
cate a recent illustration of a need they had experienced, what had happened, 
and their opinions of how well the school had met their particular need. Further- 
more these students were asked to identify effective and least effective things 
the school had done in helping them to meet their particular needs. 

This investigation of current students involved innovative strategies 
including the use of open-ended (i.e.j free response) items and the collection 
of some data through interviews instead of through group administered or mailed 
questionnaires. These strategies suggest that future attempts to collect data 
on desired student outcomes for guidance and counseling programs should include 
viable alternatives to the short-answer format typically used in surveys. The 
difficulty of the ’ass structured approaches becomes quickly apparent once the 
data compilation process is begun, particularly when large samples of youth are 
studied. However, it seems quite possible that the desirability of collecting 
large sample data through massive surveys could be counterbalanced by the benefits 
of using sensitive but representative investigations conducted on smaller 
scientifically selected samples of youth. 
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In 1960, Project TALENT, a 20-year follow-up study, began by assessing the 
aptitudes, abilities, interests and background inforniation of over 440,000 
American high school students (Flanagan, et al . 1962). Although this project 
is a very reputable follow-up study, guidance program developers have received 
only indirect assistance from its results because TALENT was not initiated for 
the explicit purpose of collecting data which could bs translated into student 
terminal competencies for guidance and counseling programs. The approach used 
in this longitudinal study provides a highly specific model for career pattern 
studies; however, it was designed basically to provide test-validation data and 
to provide background characteristics of students pursuing various career paths, 
not for the explicit purposes described here. Its purpose was not to assess 
youths' felt needs. In performing this modelling role, however, it does establish 
some guidelines which should be followed by program planners who recognize that 
needs assessment procedures should ^e administered on a longitudinal rather tha>^' 
a "one shot" schedule. 

Recommended approaches to needs assessment . Most of the studies described 
earlier attempted to involve students in making recommendations for improvements 
in educational subsystems. Most contemporary youth desire to be more Involved 
in making decisions relevant to both institutions in which they participate and 
to their own personal futures. Youth participation should be attempted in the 
area of guidance and counseling program development after young people have been 
given sufficient background so that they can make informed contributions to the 
stating of desired terminal competencies. Program developers should communicate 
closely with youth to help them identify their concerns and to tic these down to 
factual reports of behaviors students need to acquire or to modify. Students 
should not be asked to help in program design without having opportunities to 
consider possible alternatives that could be incorporated into such programs. 
During the process of eliciting student participation, attempts should be made 
to explain some of the possible alternative programs and program elements. 

One needs assessment strategy that has not been explored in detail involves 
intensive behavior analyses of the problems faced by youth both during and after 
their elementary and secondary school experiences. Such behavioral analyses 
can be used: 

(1) to identify those behaviors students need to acquire and to perform 
in order to function effectively in youth and adult roles both 
within and outside of the school setting. 

(2) to identify behaviors which seem to interfere with the learning of 

these effective behaviors; . . " 

(3) to collect data regarding internal and external stimulus conditions 
(e.g., conscious thoughts, environmental factors, etc.) which: (a) 
seem to have influenced the learning and past performance of both 
types of behaviors, and those which (b) seem to currently maintain or 
reinforce performance of these behaviors. 

To implement a behavioral analysis approach for these purposes probably 
requires detailed interviews, observations, or case investigations. Former 
youth who had experienced success and satisfaction in various adult roles and 
similar individuals who had experienced an inability to per-form these roles 
effectively could be sampled. For guidance and counseling programs concentrating 
on current youth roles (rather than anticipated adult activities), the same 
general approach could be used by collecting detailed information on the effective 
and ineffective performance and the prevailing control conditions influencing 
young persons who are presently in such roles. Studies could be made of persons 

Ail 



selected through stratified, rather than random, sampling techniques. The 
stratification considerations should match the characteristics of the various 
subcultures within the student population for which each guidance and counsel- 
ing program will be designed. Eventually, discriminations between effective 
and ineffective behaviors could be used to facilitate the identification of 
program terminal objectives for these students. 

It is anticipated that in subsequent adaptations of the project reported 
here attempts will be made to develop interview instruments which will involve 
students in a process of identifying terminal competencies which they believe 
guidance and counseling programs should help than acquire and perform. Student 
and adult interviewers will be considered. Each interviewee will have an oppor- 
tunity to review a series of competencies printed on cards pre-sorted into 
understandable categories. He will also be able to add to this series any 
he thinks have been overlooked. Rankings will be employed in an effort to produce 
meaningful data which can be collated across student subgroups. Some students 
will be interviewed in more depth in order to obtain the detailed behavior analysis 
information described earlier. Variations of the student instrument will be con- 
sidered for administration to other individuals (e.g., parents, school adminis- 
trators, pupil personnel workers, teachers, etc.) who have interest in developing 
and evaluating a comprehensive career guidance system and its specific programs. 

It is predicted that this needs assessment strategy will combine strengths and 
avoid weaknesses noted for many of the survey approaches reveiwed in the previous 
sections of this chapter. The lists of competencies can be extremely compre- 
hensive and yet sufficiently behavioral ly specific to provide youth information 
which will clearly facilitate the writing of instructional and counseling 
objectives for individualized guidance programs. In addition, the process will 
be open-ended both during initial and follow-up interviews and should be more 
motivating for the interviewee than would be the case if survey questionnaires 
were used as in earlier studies. 

The design of guidance programs in the developmental phase of a comprehensive 
guidance system should involve the integration of this type of personalized 
behavioral analysis data with information from other sources if such information 
can be made specific and meaningful. Example information sources include exten- 
sive theories of career development and experimental research investigating 
various ways that the developmental patterns of youth can be modified. Educa- 
tional personnel both within the school system and from post-high school 
education and training programs have important information students must con- 
sider in making their long-range career decisions and plans. Societal needs 
as expressed through community expectations, including the needs expressed by 
industry and business, must be given due consideration, along with student- 
initiated data, by those persons developing objectives for guidance and 
counseling programs. 

In respect to the prescriptive phase of guidance, behavioral analysis data 
on the desired terminal competencies of students should be more meaningful than 
data available through instruments traditionally used by counselors to help 
students assess the problems. For example, the Mooney Problem Check List 
attempts to collect youth problem information by presenting students with an 
extensive list of 300 problems which might be troubling them. Even though such 
a list is much more compreheris Ive Ihavi those used in any conventional follow-up 
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counseling personnel and measurement techniques such as performance tests and 
behavioral observation records. In order to provide students with additional 
date against which they can check the validity of their perceptions, the 
critical incident technique i ncorporatinq counseling personnel observations 
has been investigated (Kratochvil, Jones, and Ganschow, 1969) and is discussed 
in more depth in Chapter IX. Aii example instrument developed to help students 
determine their competencies in the vocational guidance area is the Occupational 
Knowledge Survey (OKS) (Jones and Johnson, 1970) discussed in Chapter VI. As 
is discussed later in the current chapter, more emphasis needs to be placed on the 
development and validation of what might be termed "Guidance Placement Tests" 
which, unlike the OKS, would measure all types of student competencies including 
skills, attitudes, and overt behaviors, and not just knowledge. 

Needs StatemcnLs and Behavioral Objectives 

The final step in needs' identification and assessment involves a 
"packaging" activity of putting down in written form the data collected on 
terminal and entry competencies of youth in each target population. Guidance 
and counseling professionals, students and parents, and teachers and adminis- 
trators should cooperate in stating the range of guidance-related needs upon 
which programs and services, directly and indirectly involving students, might 
be based. Needs' statements describe the nature and extent of discrepancies 
between terminal and current status competencies for individuals in the target 
population or for homogeneous groups o /octh with similar needs in spec, able 
areas. Behavioral ly operational obj^. are developed from these needs 

statements. However, the exact coni'' . i format of these objectives are 
determined by the nature of the ju ‘ g-, students, pron'am developers, 

program evaluators, parents, tea'heis . ,coi‘:oard members, puolic, etc.) for 
wiom they are written. The same object ve miyhc have to be stated three or 
f jur different ways depending upon the nature of -.he audience involved. On 
this issue of the content of objectives, Briggs (1970) pointed out that: 

Many important purr tc are served by stating 
educational object , and the kinds of 
statements that are ijlevant to each purpose 
differ, ^^ore specific objectives are needed 
by a teacher or a course designer than are 
needed for other purposes (p. 34). 

Regardless of the purpose for which objectives are stated, they all should 
specify student performance outcomes, (i.e., exactly what the student will be 
able tc do). Ir jrdei to accomplisn this, objectives must concentrate on student 
tL-r?T.ir.a1 competencies and assume that decisions about target population and 
student entry competencies were made explicit in th? reads' statements from 
wfiicfi the objectives were derived. Briggs (li'^J) prestMed uh excellent 
sun’ary of tne role and devel op<iient of behavioral .jectives in instructional 
design. He accepted Mager's (1962) three ..riteri tn wiw c i.ust be specified 
in obifcctives: 

(1) the (naleridls or objects with wnich the s. dent wi ." be provided; 

(2) wh t hv- will be able to do (i.e,, the ter.'ijl cnnretence); arid 

(3) ho« well he will be able .o pe: t r . ir 

Then, he w?nt n tu illustrate how objcoii es 'an a'ljfu a dimension of 

general i ty sp'-,, if Id t. . Includ ' in his list of -.If are national educational 
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aims, local school aims, local curriculum decisions, course objectives including 
life-long objectives and end-of-course objectives, and umt and specific 
objectives. 

In Chapter VII, the activities of identifying terminal competencies and 
translating these into objectives at varying levels of specificity are illus- 
trated in the guidelines used in the development of a program for effective 
personal problem solving. Helping young people to solve real-life problems 
wisely often has been viewed as the central task of the guidance 
this program, a comprehensive list of 28 behaviors postulated to be conducye to 
effective personal problem solving served as terminal competencies expected of 
students and was used to derive program objectives for instructional materials 
development. From the program development objectives, sets of objectives tor 
program evaluators and student use were formulated. 

at various levels of specificity 



The process of defining explicit objectives , 4 . ^ 

purposes can be very exacting. At the same time, the advantages of 
such detailed activities should be readily apparent. It is postulated 



i attempts to help youth develop personal problem- 
ineffective because of the lack of operationally 

^ _ r* __ Tj. ^ A ^ t 



for various 
performing 

that many of the previous 

solving skills have been 

meaningful objectives phrased in terms of student performance. It is predicted 
that if such objectives are specified for all types of guidance and counseling 
key steps will be made toward the improvement of guidance 
in school systems. 



programs 
servi ces 



and counseling 



2 . Classification of Objectiv^s__by__ConwTonajj_t^ 

Needs statements translated into meaningful behavioral objectives should 
constitute a rather extensive data bank of guidelines for guidance and counseling 
activities and later should be linked to alternative types of assistance avail- 
able for students. To expedite student comprehension of the available alter- 
natives and to foster improved administrative efficiency in the development and 
evaluation of programs, the data bank of objectives should be organized 1.1 a 
meaningful fashion. One organizational approach involves finding commonalities 
among the various needs and related objectives by determining how they group 
together in terms of their content or purposes. 



Commonalities of Objectives 

One example of grouping student needs and objectives by content is that 
which resulted from data collected through youth needs surveys, follow-up 
studies, theories of career development, a id analyses of successful guidance 
programs and guidance-related research projects. These activities led to the 
tentative classification of the following six interfacing content areas of 
student needs; 

Vocational. Behaviors related to exploring and making decisions concerning 
both opportunities in the world of work and personal charac- 
teristics related to such opportunities. 

Educational. Although often related to vocational behaviors, behaviors 
in this area involve exploring and pursuing educational 



opportunities independent of, or not immediately 
having, vocational concomitants. These beha\ iers 
involve e. 'iloring, making decisions concerning, and 
pursuing the amount and kind of education and train- 
ing one wants during and after elementary and second- 
ary school and throughout life. 

Personal -Social . Intrapersonal competencies needed to function 
effectively as an independent person and inter- 
personal behaviors needed it, small group situations, 
including two-person relationships. Behaviors 
applicable to various settings including home, class- 
room, and marriage. 

Academic-learning. Behaviors involved in handling difficult 

situation:, and varied learning tasks more effect- 
ively and efficiently. Learning how to learn in 
varied settings, not just in the formal classroom, 
is of prime concern as are one's thoughts and feelings 
in non-social interaction settings. 

Citizenship. Behaviors differentiated from those in the social 

behaviors area because they are appropriate to larger 
groups of people and to secondary (e.g., goverranent) 
rather than primary (e.g., family) social systems. 

Leisure. Behaviors utilized in the exploration of leisure, 

cultural, recreational pursuits and behaviors 
involved in exploring one's personal characteristics 
related to such pursuits, making decisions on the 
basis of such information, and pursuing one's 
involvement in available opportunities. 



The following example of classifying student needs and objectives by 
their common aims and purposes cuts across the above six content areas. *he 
classification procedure illustrated in Table 1 identifies the 12 components 
postulated to include all functions needed for a comprehensive career guidance 
system and, therefore, is more conducive to the actual development of guidance 
and counseling progryuns than is the content classification scheme. Undou itedly , 
program developers in such a system will have to make additional groupings of 
students' needs and objectives in order to efficiently carry out their program 
design activities. In any additional grouping or regrouping, each group of 
related behaviors should be treated as a program .mit with its own instructional 
and counseling strecegies and materials and with its own evaluation procedures. 
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PrioritiBs Among Groups of Objectives 
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A major benefit which can accrue from systeii-atic analysis of s.ud-ant 
guidance-related needs and the specification of groups of objectives 
fi^Mi these needs is the decision-making p.^rspective permitted by comprehen- 
sively mapping out these guidelines fur all possible guidaiice and uoi.nseling 
programs. As indicated earlier, the personal groups af obj^ 

and specific objectives will depend on the goals -if students .n ^^et 
populations involved. Ir. most school settings, many and variM QJ-^dance and 
counseling programs pro'-ably will be required. If this will be .h, 
decisions will have to be made regarding the sequence of specific program 
developnient and implementation. Far too frequently, such comprehensive 
decisions about program priorities are neglected because guidance professionals 
choose, or are forced, to devote their time to crisis intervention, putting 
out brush fires," or to what sometimes has been called dispensing the inme- 
diate-' Hopefully, program design which has reached this particular point 









the (ipplicdtioh of a ’jvsto'dtK appt 
specifying objectives will n<.jt have to fa 1 
■ a » 1 ng governed only by li"itotions in staff 
let alone by unsophistitat«*J adnimstrative 



. Kh to discoverimj needs and 
or, jns vs tero t ic decision 
. facilities, and resoufces-- 
1 eadershi p . 



Before decisions •'egarding program priorities can be r-ade wisely, the 
criteria for establishing these priorities rust be established, character- 
istics of the target area and the target popolatioh for which pi ograns wi 
be designed wi P inf1jer.ee the selection of criteria. L^arple criteria in- 
clude; chronological order of occurrence of students' needs, degree of seventy 
of the needs, student interest levels, number of students involved, 
constraints, facilities available, or supply of qualified staff. Criteria 
selection should be conducted in concert with the students ano parents whose 
interests are being served. In an optimal situation where few constraints 
have to be placed upon this dec ision-rui king process, individual students' 
needs should be stiessed as much as possible. As the number of constraints 
increases, then one alter. lative is to group students' needs by s c ; 1 1 ar i t les 
or even to go beyond this to focus programs only on the needs of the largest 
or most reoresentati ve groups of students. 

A close -c-idy of components listed in Table I t j^ests that some decisions 
regarding pn.r.ties also could be made on the bai> j cr tne cat^ories into 
which these components have been grouped. For exai.olc, as noted earlier bhaw 
and Tuel (1966) prefer that programs involving indirect interventions be given 
top priority for guidance and counseling staff time and effort. Assumption 
»6 is incompatible with their recommendations since it encourages focusing 
on direct intervention programs and recormends that attention be directed 
first to programs in the developmental phase of guidance a’'J next to programs 
in the prescriptive phase. In my school setting where attempts are made to 
rank-order program priorities, the rationale underlying such decisions should 
be made explicit and the participants who will be most affected by the d^isions 
should be infomwKl of the alternatives available and should be involved in the 
choi:es that have to be made. 



3 . Specification of Alternative St rategies and Selecti on of One or More 

To this point no consideration has been given to the identification and 
design of strategies and materials which hold promise for helping youth effect- 
ively and efficiently master high priority objectives cr groups of objectives. 
This has not been inadvertently omitted but has been consistent with Lohnes 
(1969) recommendations made in the previous chapter. Means considerations 
should be held in abeyance until detailed attentior. has been directed to clar- 
ification of youth needs and program purposes. Having achieved clear state- 
ments of priority needs and related objectives, program and evaluation designers 
should now be able to demonstrate creativity in selecting and investigating 
a wide range of possib'e instructional, counseling, ar'd evaluational approaches. 
Once again, this is an activity in which youths ano parents should be involved. 

We have been attempting to: (1) compile a body of techniques and pro- 
cedures which can be used in implementing the 12 components outlined in [able l ; 
(2) to evaluate the effectiveness of some of the currently available techniques 
• anri Mi fn rnnduct developmental work where ones have not been 
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eftcrts «il'. rol t'lo ;OiSlblc S ‘.eu i c 

o*per ircntti 1 cof'p<ir 1 sons cf tht.‘ f‘1 of *^00 t'l vencss of ii fo’i. 

• 1 1 t.or Dd *-o* ^prrot*cfi--*s . Lxtir'.plcs of n,atori(i’s sinatcoios that have been 

invest: <jate<l incloO*'; booklets, filrrs, au.iio’apes, ^ idC(;*.ipes , cj'^oup discussions. 
.iMtations wi tn corr-.unity resource persons, '.ndi iclja 1 and qroup interaction, 
iiit.ussions with fellow students and with counse’ir.i personnel (i.e., teachers, 
c t,‘unse 1 or s , school psycholoi< i sts , scfiool socia’ wc^rPers, paraprof ess i ona 1 s , 
ard any Other scnool personnel havincj direct counsolinc interaction with students) , 
^ty";.i*-'r "onitorim;, and on-line computer assistance. 



Cf all the recent innovations in gu idance-related instructional and 
counseling strategies, including a pro) iferation of niul ti-media presentations, 
group; counseling procedures, sinulation games, work samples, and problem-solving 
kits allowing youtn to reality test actual job experience, perhaps the most 
SI jnif leant developments to date have been computer applications, particularly 
in vocational guidance. In order to illustrate the wide variety of strategies 
.ivo liable through a single medium of presentation, the reriainder of this 
section will focus on alternative co;iputer approaches. The basic purpose of 
these illustrations is to indicate the innovative thinking that can lead to 
adopting a resource, such as a camputer, for a plethora of instructional and 
counseling purposes once the terminal competencies of students have been 
specified. Not too surprisingly, the guidance computer applications which 
have received most publicity have been those involving the direct intervention 
components identified in Table 1. In the following paragraphs, thir type of 
application is referrea to as a COTputer-a ssi sted approach while each appli- 
cation which concentrates on thi indirect intervention coniponents of Table 1 
IS labelled as a computer- supported strategy. 

Computer-assisted applies ions involving students in an interactive mode 
at the input-output typewriter of a computer terminal have received extensive 
investigation. One of the best publicized projects was the Information System 
for Vocational Decisions (ISVD) developed at Harvard University by Tiedeman 
and colleagues (cf. Tiedeman, et al . lyb/). This comprehensive system attempted 
to build in tiic flexibility necessary for students to take a leadership role 
in interacting with computerized assistance related to the vocational areas 
of components two through five listed in Table 1. ISVD intended that students 
should: (1) explore data on themselves and available educational and vocational 

opportunities, { 2 ) develop their decision-making skills through a career 
simulation game, and (3) use those acquired skills to translate such data into 
information necessary for making personally meaningful vocational and educational > 
decisiuiis. The remarkable attempts this project made toward achieving an ^ 

open-ended systen in which each student experienced freedom in determining 
his own goals are characterized by ISVD's progress in the area of natural lan- 
guage programming. If the plans for such computer programs had been realized, 
stud'^nts would have been able to converse with the computer in their natural 
conversational mode. In the light of the current status of both computer 
technology and educational finance, the probability of installing an ISVD-type 
system in most conventional schools has been recognized by many persons to be 
particularly low. However, ISVD's aim of enabling each student to feel a 
"sen'’e of agency" in being free to make and capable of making career decisions, 
especially wnen assisted by computer technology, must remain as a prevailing 
theme for al i guidance and counseling programs. 
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A iTore TEstnctcd but currEntly opErational appvbach to computEr-assi st6d 
(juiaance is the Educational and Career Exploration Systetri (ECtS) developed 
with the computer technology expertise of IBM and the guidance and counseling 
knowledge of staff, especially Donald E. Super, at Teachers college, Columbia 
University (cf. Minor, Myers and Super, 19691. Unlike ISVO, EC£S received 
a three-month field field test (Thompson, Lindeman, Clark anc' Rehn, 1970) in 
New u er s ey and is currently being evaluated with students in ^lint, Michigan. 

Other examples of computer-assisted educational-vocational guidance approaches 
which have been made or are being investigated include the System for Inter- 
active Guidance and Information (Katz, 1969), Computer-Assisted Career Explora- 
tion ( Impel 1 i tf.ri , 1967), and the Computerized Vocational Information System 
(Harris, 1970). All of these touch with varying degrees of depth and reputa- 
bility on the educational-vocational aspects of components two, three and 
five of the comprehensive guidance svstem outlined in Table l._ Another alter- 
nate computer approach focusing solely on component three involves providing 
students with l^rge information bunks of educational and occupiiticnai data. 

Many such alternatives arc currently being marketed within price ranges 
considered feasible for modern school systems. 

A number of innovative computer -supported strategies involve procedures 
which are within the budget limitations of school districts but are beyond 
the more administratively oriented pupil accounting and business management 
activities usually computerized by school districts. Smith (1969) reported 
one approach, ALERT, derived from Cooley's (1964) description of a "computer- 
measurement system for guidance." The purpose of ALERT was to use data 
derived from follow-up studies of four successive classes of graduates in 
order to monitor current students' plan'- activities and characteristics. 

The computer apprised counselors of "alert" conditions for specific students, 
such as those who had selected courses considered inapprcpriate for their 
post-high school educational plans, whose grade-ooint averages did not 
measure up to tneir post-high school plans, or who were not enrolled in classes 
required of all graduates having similar plans. The typei of computer-monitored 
activities programmed by Smith are exemplary illustrations of indirect inter- 
ventions in which technological resources can be used in a student's behalf 
in order to tailor the educational setting and system to h’s needs and multi- 
potential ities. 

Flanagan (1970b) presented examples of computer-supported indirect inter- 
ventions implemented in Project PLAN, a nationwide atvempt to provide individual- 
ized education. PLAN is perhaps the best available example of a computer being 
used in diverse ways to: (1) enable guidance programs to integrate with student 

learning activities in subject matter disciplines; and (2) provide a wide 
variety of indirect interventions which facilitate student career planning, 
particularly through helping each student and his parents to develop his 
program of studies of specific instructional modules and teaching-learning 
units related to his long-range educational -vocational goals. 

The major strategy of the PLAN educational system is 
related to the guidance and individual planning func- 
tions, the program of studies, and the analysis of 
students' results on module and achievement tests. 

These aspects are also heavily dependent or the com- 
puter, primarily for doing scoring, record keeping, 
matching, and making predictions and indicating 
probabilities. The computer thus becomes a very 



valuable resource for the teacher and student in 
planning and guiding the student's educational 
program (Flanagan, 1970, p. 9). 

Procedures such as these provide the clearest derivations of Assumptions 1 
and 4 stated in Chapter II. PLAN guidance programs will be discussed in 
greater detail in later chapters of this report. 

One computer-supported function planned ?s a future addition to those 
which Flanagan lists aoove is the processing ot critical incidents of student 
behavior recorded by students and their teachers, and the subsequent suggesting 
of prescribed learning experiences which students might decide to explore 
iti order to help them maintain or improve behaviors related to their personal 
and social development goals. A second possible addition involves computer 
processing of simulation experiences which provide students with opportunities 
to practice career decision making and planning skills. Simulations would 
be developed using student data availaule thiough large data banks such as 
Project TALENT and v^ould enable students to explore and to plan hypothetically 
the career developmental patterns of anonymous students. This simulation 
process would enable students to compare the decisions and plans they 
construct for each data bank student against those actually implemented by 
that student. A more detailed treatment of simulated career planning 
exercises can be found in Chapter VIII. 

The computer-assisted and computer-supported strategies just described 
illustrate the wide array of possible enabling procedures available fo** 
guidance and counseling programs. Numerous other examples could be appended 
using media other than computers. The conclusion which should be drawn from 
these illustrations is that when such a monumental cafeteria of resources 
is available from vdiich guidance program developers and students can identify 
alternative strategies and can decide on a specific strategy or strategies 
to implement, guidelines must be available to regulate this decision process. 
Primary guidelines are the predetermined desired competencies, needs and 
related behavioral objectives of the programs' target audiences. Only when 
decisions regarding enabling procedures are delayed until such guidelines 
are meaningfully clarified can relevant, purposeful student and parent progratts 
be selected and developed. When more than one desirable strategy is available 
for any behavioral objective or set of objectives, constraints in addition to 
those imposed by the learning value of the materials and procedures should be 
considered. A second set of guidelines should be based cn empirical data 
collected through reputable research and evaluation studies. Too few data 
indicating what works with which students under what conditions are available 
as determinants of strategy selection decisions. Regardless of which guidelines 
are used, the selection criteria should be stated explicitly in advance and, 
wherever possible, should be derived from consultations involving guidance and 
counseling professionals as well as representatives from the target population. 
Throughout this decision-making process, such criteria as cost, staff avail- 
ability, staff skills, and s'~hool plant facilities should be given delayed 
consideration in the selection of instructional and counseling strategies 
which will be used in the design and implementation of guidance and counseling 
programs. If these criteria are considered prematurely, the creative design 



of potentially effective strategies can be stifled by the weight of what is 
"practical . " 

4 . Design, Scheduling, and Implementation of Selected Strategy or Strategies 

The organization and inpl enentation of programs keyed to particular object- 
ives and composed of related instructional-counseling strategies, necessitates 
concern for school settings (including the immediate availability of trained 
staff and the coordinated scheduling of guidance-related programs with other 
academic activities) in which they will be tried and for the conditions (e.g.> 
feasibility of a management informatio;'i system perhaps computer supported, 
lonO' range supply of trained and motivated professional staff, adequate 
financial support, ^sitive student interest, and degree of program adaptability 
to changing characte istics and needs of the youth in the target populations) 
which will expedite the maintenance of these programs, and of the comprehensive 
guidance system itself, over an extended period of time. Often this fourth 
step in the system analysis-development-evaluation cycle is one which is ignored 
or given only minimal consideration. Students, parents, and school staff need 
definitive suggestions of alternative ways to organize the guidance learning 
process and to put it into practice. One such alternative which is being 
investigated in many school districts is that of incorporating selected 
instructional and counseling materials and procedures into individualized 
guidance-related learning units presented in a separate guidance class 1'^ 
selected time periods in various subject matter classes, or in such a fashion 
wbdt they are integrated with (and are not distinguishable from) other instruc- 
tional materials and procedures used by students. In Chapter VIII, an example 
process is described by which a group of counselors and teachers from the Santa 
Clara Unified School District in Santa Clara County, California, recently 
reviewed a data bank of 175 student-orienced educational and vocational guidance 
objectives. Subsequently, they chose 21 objectives to comprise a pilot develop- 
mental program for students in grades 7 through 12. Guidance learning units 
were then developed for these objectives and are currently being implemented 
and evaluated during class periods assigned to the basic subject matter areas. 

Earlier in this chapter it was suggested that guidance and counseling 
techniques and procedures used in the indirect intervention components listed 
in Table 1 should be linked just as closely to desired student outcomes as should 
the direct interventions such as those noted throughout this ciiapter. For example, 
if systems monitoring, parent orientation, or community resource assistance 
(see Table 1, "INDIRECT INTERVENTIONS") are being initiated in a comprehensive 
guidance system, objectives should be developed Tor these interventions and ^ 

these objectives should focus on the respective target populations (i.e., systems 
monitors, parents, community resource persons). However, these objectives also 
should contain statements which directly link the desired terminal behaviors of 
these people with priority needs of students. 

An illustration of this point is provided by counseling personnel who are 
attempting to implement what previously was referred to as a youth advocacy or 
ombudsman orientation — performing a role of active advocacy for youth concerns. 
These adults would attempt to determine whether or not the educational system 
is meeting, and ir> capable of changing to meet, evolving youth needs. This 
role of systems monitoring from students' viewpoints might include activities 
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such as the following: 



1. investigate the processes by which each student is assisted to 
formulate his long-range career goals and to link these with inter- 
mediate and immediate goals and with instructional objectives within 
his program of studies; 

2. interact with teachers and administrators to study the learning 
methods and materials which are being used in classes in order to 
determine if they do indeed enable each student to achieve instructional 
objectives specified in his program of studies; 

3. monitor the school testing program to evaluate the efficiency and 
effectiveness of the various tests purporting to assist each student 
to assess his performance on his instructional objectives and his 
progress toward his agreed-upon career goals. 

4. study the services offered by technical support facilities in order 
to insure that technology is efficiently and effectively enabling 
each student, parent, and school personnel to monitor student progress 
and to facilitate his planning and decision making; and 

5. work with teachers and administrators to investigate the degree to 
\4hich the environment of the school is facilitating each student's 
learning and personal development. 

General activities such as these should relate closely to the developmental 
needs of students within the school setting. This necessitates that these 
activities be translated into meaningful behavioral objectives wh'ch can help 
regulate and evaluate the performance of counseling personnel. Such objectives 
should state the terminal outcomes which optimal performance of each activity 
should help a'l students acquire and perform within the school setting. 
Similarly, detailed analyses should be conducted and the resultant objectives 
should be stated for implementation activities of personnel and technology 
selected in the other indirect intervention components listed in Table 1. 

Perhaps guide sheets, like those illustrated in later chapters, are just as 
necessary for school staff engaging in these activities as they are for youth 
who participate in learning activities in guidance and counseling programs. 



5. Evaluatior of Strategy and Efficiency 




To complete the initial cycle moving from systems analysis and into systems 
development and implementation and to provide feedback information facilitating 
validation or correction of previous phases of the systematic derivation of a 
comprehensive guidance system, concerted and early atteition must be devoted to 
evaluation design, procedures and instruments. The delay of all systems evalua- 
tion considerations until the last phase courts failure since it implies thf- . an 
inappropriate sequential "step model" is being used instead of the cybernetic 
model discussed earlier in this chapter and incorporated into the five-phase 
paradigm of activities described thy’oughout this chapter. The cybernetic model 
has been used because it permits evaluation concerns to be entertained continu- 
ously from the beginning activities of assessing youth needs and translating 
these into behavioral objectives through subsequent program design and imple- 
mentation activities. In fact, if each student-oriented objective upon which 
individualized guidance programs are designed does not identify both the 
measurable student outcome behaviors (i.e., what each studvant will be able to 
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'o) and the criterion levels demanded for performance of such behaviors (i.e., 
how well he will be able to perform), subsequent evaluation of program effects 
and efficiency will inadequately concentrate on superficial and perhaps unrelated 
outcomes (e.g., staff reactions, student opinions, student attendance, or 
parent support). 

Evaluation design and procedures for measuring the impact of any part, or 
all, of a comprehensive guidance system must be directed toward assessing the 
degree to which each student's needs are being satisfied. This is measured 
by the extent to which students are achieving agreed-upon goals and objectives 
both within the total educational framework and more particularly within the 
guidance system itself. The evaluation process must produce feedback to the 
guidance system programs and to the total educational framework so that correc- 
tions can be made if student needs are not being satisfied due to deficiencies 
in the system. Some deficiencies might result from the changing and emerging 
needs of students as they adapt to, and mold, the rapidly changing society. 

All activities and programs must have this flexibility of adapting to changing 
conditions. For example, without it a guidance program focusing on the goal- 
oriented approach of assisting students with long-range educational-vocational 
planning might suffer from the weakness imposed by "assuming static conditions 
in both the collegiate and the work worlds" (Wurtz, 1966). 

As implied above, evaluation design for individualized guidance must be 
criterion referenced rather than norm referenced since the evaluation of each 
student's progress toward individually appropriate objectives and goals is what 
is desired rather than the comparison of each student's progress with that of 
other students. Therefore, the ultimate criterion for the evaluation of any 
guidance program must be the degree to which its direct or indirect interventions 
facilitate the student's progress toward his immediate and long-range goals' — 
that is, the degree to which each student's needs are being satisfied. Once 
behavioral objectives have been specified, the key element in criterion- 
referenced evaluation becomes the construction and continued improvement of 
evaluation procedures and instruments keyed to these behavioral objectives. 

To be useful, these procedures and instruments must be capable of assessing 
each student's status on each objective both before and after he has entered 
into a learning activity period. As in any feedback and correction cycle, 
evaluation data must help to refine the original objectives and the suggested 
student learning experiences. 

It is recommended that here again students and parents must play a vital 
role in the evaluation process since by this time they should be particularly 
informed participants. They should be able to make educated judgments concerning 
the effectiveness and efficiency of the various guidance and counseling strategies 
to which they have been exposed. However, evaluation approaches involving only 
a student, parent or counselor "check" should not be considered sufficient. 
Specific measures should be developed to sample student knowledge, attitude, and 
overt performance outcomes specified in behavioral objectives. Tiiose outcomes 
should be sufficiently specific and observable to school counseling personnel, 
parents and students that agreement will be possible as to when each student 
has achieved his objectives. To assist in the evaluation of direct intervention 
program outcomes, three types of instruments should be developed: 
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(1) Placement Tests should facilitate initial placement of each 
student within guidance-related units appropriate to his current 
developmental status. The purpose of these tests should be to 
identify, and to exempt students from working on, guidance and 
counseling activities which relate to behavioral objectives they 
already have achieved. 

(2) Guidance Proficiency Tests should be the eno-of-unit tests which 

'help each student assess the extent to which s achieved the 

objectives upon which a particular unit was c oped. Each student 
should take a Guidance Proficiency Test after he has completed 
activities in a learning unit. No student should proceed to another 
guidance and counseling unit until he has mastered all of the objectives 
in the current unit considered to be appropriate for him. 

(3) Guidance Survey Tests should be of two types. One type should be 
made up of some items similar to those used in three or four Guidance 
Proficiency Tests, and some items which measure students' abilities 

to integrate competencies they have learned in each unit. In essence, 
these tests should be designed to monito*” the development of each 
student over a series of units ho has just completed and, therefore, 
to check each student's retention of performance related to previous- 
ly achieved objectives and to assess his ability to synthesize 
the competencies he acquired in a series of units. A second type of 
Guidance Survey Test should be used as a followup instrument to 
evaluate student achievement relative to a larger number of guidance 
and counseling units. This type of test is exemplified by a broad- 
band evaluation instrument such as the Occupational Knowledge Survey 
discussed later in Chapter VI. A second example is provided by the 
Goals and Behaviors Survey for assessing students' attitudes toward 
having or not having career goals in a number of areas of life. This 
particular instrument could be used as an evaluation instrument across 
a number of guidance and counseling programs. A third example is the 
Performance Record for helping students, counselors and teachers 
observe and record cv'itical incidents of student personal and social 
behaviors in classroom and school settings. Every item on measures 
such as these three examples should be keyed to specific guidance 
and counseling objectives which students with the aid of counseling 
personnel might decide to select and to incorporate into their personal 
programs of studies. A final example of a more general followup type 
of Survey Test is the case study for assessing student and parent 
feelings, attitudes and opinions in regard to guidance and counseling 
programs. This procedure should be particularly effective in 
identifying important side effects of programs; ones which were not 
expected or identified in the evaluation design adopted. 

Another important aspect in the process of evaluation design and 
procedures should be experimentally controlled studies particularly for 
identifying the most effective and efficient guidance and counseling strategies 
for helping students achieve each objective. An experimental study should 
be most germane when a series of alternate instructional or counseling 
strategies have been identified for the same objective or set of related 
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objectives. Here the major evaluation problem is to decide which particular 
strategy, if any, enables students to achieve that objective or set of 
objectives most quickly. This type of efficiency study is an example of 
formative evaluation which should facilitate continual revision oud improve- 
ment of guidance and counseling programs. An example of this type of study 
is a recent attempt to experimentally exatiine the orientation of 165 fifth 
graders and 114 ninth graders to an individualized educational system. This 
study, which is summarized in Chapter IV and is described more fully elsewhere 
(Jones, Kratochvil, Nelson, and Stilwell, 19691., illustrates how evaluation of 
student outcomes can be tied to program objectives and how formative evaluation 
procedures can be used within a criterion-referenced design in order to identify 
and to develop more appropriate strategies for assisting stu^'^nts to meet those 
behavioral objectives. The optimal evaluation design would o employ such 
studies over a long-range period so that more definitive st<. ■ ants could 
be made regarding longitudinal effects of various intervention strategies 
which attempt to assist student development. This type of approach has been 
labeled by Thoresen (1969) as an "experimental-longitudinal" procedure in 
which "all subjects are carefully followed over time, some subjects readmin- 
istered with the same treatment while other subjects are exposed to other 
experiences" (p. 275). The optimal design also should include case studies 
of the career development of specific individuals sampled from the target 
population. These detailed case studies should involve the collection of 
baseline and post- treatment data on individual students so that definitive 
statements could be made regarding the effects which various intervention 
strategies seem to have had on each student's development. When used in 
conjunction with the two types of Guidance Survey Tests, case studies should 
facilitate both summative evaluation of the overall effects of various guidance 
and counseling programs, as well as the previously mentioned formative evaluation. 

This discussion of evaluation design and procedures implies that school 
personnel who desire to take a more systematic approach to individualizing 
student guidance services should not relegate evaluation to a time period 
which receives attention when all other tasks have been completed. Evaluation 
should become an integral part of the daily use of guidance and counseling 
services. The reactions of the guidance consumers (i.e., pav'ents and students) 
should be a necessary evaluatic.n element (cf. Wysong, 1969) but should not be 
considered a sufficient condition for carrying out meaningful evaluation. On 
the other hand, evaluation should not be construed as totally product or 
outcome oriented. Guidance professionals must be aware of warnings such as 
those expressed by Messick (1970) when he commented on the dangers of an 
overemphasis on outcome evaluation in educational research. Me.ssick demanded 
that evaluators study the following elements while attempting to assess the 
impact of strategies on anticipated student outcomes: 

(1) study the complete educational environment, not just the students 
in that environment; 

(2) investigate a wide range of possible outcomes including possible 
side effects of the intervention strategies; 

(3) investigate the students' feelings and reactions to the inter- 
vention strategies; and 



(4) investigate the nature of the actual process strategies which are 
producing the outcome effects. 



Only when this type of extensive evaluation of th^desian^ 
will a complete and systematic approach be feasible for th_ design 
tion of programs in a comprehensive career guidance system. 



implemented 
and applica- 
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Simimai^ 

Thi.; chanter has summarized into a five-phase paradigm a series of 
activities for developing, implementing, and evaluating a ^ ’ 

comorehersive cl^Isr guidance system of individualized school guidance and 
counseling programs. Evolving throughout the general discussion in this 
SaSter a guidance system derived f roc t e jor 

assumptions introduced in Chapter I and detai led i n Chapter 

cuctZc artivities are illustrated by the current chapter's paradigm. Mrst, 
svstems analysis in order to; (1) define problems facing guidance and coun- 

-focc,- n nalc ( 9 ) make exollcit the bas c assumptions necessary for 

thI'dLelopment of individualized guidance and Programs a^^ 

these assumptions in the derivation of programs f 

objectives-related data collected in concert wi"i 

lations for whom such programs are being designed. Second, y s d 

‘j^^b^iii^vis!^rniTs?i:J”eSeSrs:ch^n?rfteSrr?^ 

ized learning units for each guidance proce^anT" 

pwaluation. feedback and correction in order to. (1) and (2) feed- 

^duct of the implementation of tFe selected strategy gcitlly 

back information which can be used at each JJJ • | P^ improve a strategy 

to validate an employed strategy or group of strategies, to improve a gy 

or strategies, or to develop more appropriate ones. No ^uot " 

to describe the interaction of these types of activities as a f ^ shot. 

nrrcess. Rather, a cybernetic model has been proposed as more aPP^° 

priate for conceptualizing the interaction of these validity'^of each"^ 

'revtoSs Ic?Tvrty P--^^ 

services. The main sustaining element of this ^^qjjdance^ needs ' 

rnrlransrat?rn^:/;Ses^rnreSrTn^ refnfnrfjl °^^-tives^ Without thi^ - 

f.rtrois!\2tSo;iraifvred^ 

hunches. . ' 

Tho npvf chanters of this report will sunmarize project activities on 

the «rst six c™entri°sted in Table 1 on page 36. These ane the components 

which have received major attention. Each of the ° 

similar format including discussions of these seven topics. 

m the orocess through which student guidance needs related to each component 
were'^SlfieS ^d translated into rather specific guidance objectives; 

(2) the classification of these objectives and the designation of classes 
deemed to be of a priority nature » 
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( 3 ) 



the sedrch for snd selection from dnriong d 
strategies by which students might attain 
formulated; 



number of alternative 
the objectives previously 



(4) the actual design and content of programs as they are now taking 
shape as well as previous and proposed attempts to implement them 

in school settings; 



(5) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 



evaluation concerns and activities; 

suoaestions for possible improvements in program materials and pro- 
cedS^r nlw ^reas of further research related to each component, 
and possible impMcations of each component for existing guidance 
programs and practices; and 



a listing of all materials which have been developed or identified 
in connection with each component. 



ThP final two chapters of this report will briefly sunmarize the final 
six Smponents ^den^^^ Table 1. Most of the discussion in these chapters 
will be^speculative since project staff members devoted limited attention to 
these areas of the Comprehensive Career Guidance System, 



Glossary nf Terms for Chapters II and III 

Career — having to do with all possible patterns of choice not just those i^n the^ 
educational or vocational domain; refers to the individuaVs total life style 
involving his activities in all content areas (i.e., vocational, educational, 
leisure-recreational-cultural, personal-social, citizenship, academic-learning). 

Goal, Personal— a desired state or set of conditions that has a regulating function 
over the individual's behavior; something toward which he might decide to 
direct his efforts; can be a long-range career goal or an immediate, short- 
range goal as constituted by an instructional objective, or group of objec- • 
ti ves , upon which he might decide to work. 

Instructional Objective--a guideline for the student's performance; contains^ details 
OTK (1) the materials or objects with which he will be provided; (2) what he 
will be able to do; and (3) how well he will be able to perform it. Groups of 
objectives can be formulated into the student's program of studies which will 
constitute part of his immediate career-related goals. 

Outcomes, Personal — that aspect of an instructional objective or a personal goal 

which specifi'es the terminal competence desired — i.e., exactly what the student 
will be able to do in order to demonstrate that he has acquired a certain overt 
behavior, an attitude or an understanding. 

Goal Formulation, Personal — the process by which the individual selects and sets 
immediate and. long-range goals from a universe of available goals for various 
areas of his career. Also, involves relating his personal goals to instruc- 
tional objectives available in the total educational program. Once an indivi- 
dual has been assisted to select instructional objectives related to his 
career goals, these become part of his program of studies which should regu- 
O late his academic performance. 



Personal P1an --an organized sequence of details, which might include a schedule for 
how the individual decides to go about formulating or achieving one, or a group, 
of his career goals or achieving his instructional objectives. 



Planning, Personal- -the process by which the individual establishes plans for how 
to formulate or to achieve one, or a group, of his goals or to achieve his 
instructional objectives. 

Purpose, Aim- -more general concepts representing the desired ends of systems, 

general programs, institutions, or organizations; but not necessarily the ends 
of specific individuals. 



Need, Insti tutional- -the discrepancy between conditions defining an institution's 
aims or purposes and what it currently is doing or achieving. 




Need, Personal — the discrepancy between conditions defining the individual's 

present status and those defining his desired status as expressed either in 
one of his career goals, or in an instructional objective appropriate for 
him. Therefore., need satisfaction or reduction is synonymous with goal 
attainment or the achievement of an objective. 



Problem, Insti tutional- -an institutional need to which that institution decides to 
commit its energies in order to resolve the need. 

Problem, Personal — a perceived personal need which the individual decides to resolve 
or satisfy; acknowledges that there is a discrepancy (i.e., a goal or an objec- 
tive he could achieve) and commits himself to work at removing that discrepancy 
(i.e,, satisfying that need). In the traditional mental health context, this 
concept usually is limited to a negative state of affairs. However, here this 
word is used to refer to a desire for positive growth as well as to the exis- 
tence of aversive conditions of which the individual might be aware and to which 
he might make the personal commitment to resolve or terminate. 

Individualized Instruction — providing instruction individualized to student personal 
characteristics and background of experience but not making any attempt to 
provide for students' individual goal formulating and planning. 

Individualized Education — individualized instruction made personally relevant and 

meani ngful through goal formulating and planning activities of individualized ^ 
gui dance. 

Gui dance--the total content and process aimed at helping students to develop and to 
protect their individuality and potential; includes instructional and counseling 
procedures coupled with evaluation based on youth guidance-related needs. 

Counsel i ng — an interpersonal process strategy which provides one type of alternative 
for achieving gui dance- rel ated objectives. In this process, counseling person- 
nel (i.e., counselors, teachers, administrators, school psychologists, etc.) 
interact with students individually or in groups in order to facilitate youth 
career development. 
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Component, Guidance $ysteni --a group of youth guidance-related needs and derived 
objectives classified because of the nature of their content or purpose. 

Program, Guidance arid Co unsel i ng- -wi thi n a single guidance system component 

di rectly i nvol vi hg youth , a set of individualized guidance and counseling 
units designed help students achieve groups of objectives in one aspect 
of their career development. 

Unit, Guidance and Counsel ing- -an individualized learning package of materials 
containing; statements of related instructional-counseling objectives, 
suggestions of the materials students might use and procedures they might 
follow in order to achieve each objective; descriptions of the setting in 
which students should be able to perform the outcome behaviors specified 
for each objective, and references to an evaluation procedure or instrument 

which will help students determine whether or not they have met each 
objective . 

Developmental Phase, Guidance System- -components and related programs focusing on 
preventive guidance and positive mental health; facilitating student career 
development through a core of continuous, seguential learning activ'ities for 
al 1 students. 

Prescriptive Phase, Guidance System-components and related programs focusing on 
guidance learning activities that are corrective or remedial in nature for a 
student or group of students experiencing specifiable problems for which assis- 
tance already is available in the guidance program or can be developed. 
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CHAPTER IV 



COMPONENT NO. 1 —OR IENTATION- IN 



The first cluster of student needs which was identified in the process 
of delineating the components of a comprehensive guidance system was designated 
"Orientation-in." The aim of this component is to assist each student to acquire 
the various kinds of information, understandings, overt behaviors, and attitudes 
he needs in order to function successfully both in a new educational system or 
specific program and in the specific school setting in which the system or 
program operates. The target population for this component is all students who 
are entering a new setting or all students who are about to participate in a 
new system or program within the setting. 



Identif^ijT^^^uden^^inent^^m;WJ^^ 

Student needs grouped together in this component were identified in a number 
of ways. Teachers and counselors working in various educational settings 
informally collected needs data through observing that students entering a new 
setting or participating in a new school system or program face special concerns 
and require special assistance in order to function effectively in that setting, 
system, or program. For example, during the initial year (1967-68) of individual- 
ized education in Project PLAN (cf. Flanagan, 1968) the observations of teachers, 
administrators and field consultants suggested that students needed experiences 
designed to orient them to this individualized educational orogram. In this 
framev/ork aopropriate student responses varied markedly from those in more con- 
ventional contexts. Extensive data, not too systematically collected, suggested 
that the longer a student had experienced conventional instruction, the more 
difficult it was for him to make the transition to Project PLAN. Staff observa- 
tions indicated that specific orientation activities might reduce the number of 
students who appeared to flounder academically during the first months of the 
school year. Thus the first attempt to identify student orientation needs was 
performed by interviewing teachers and counselors who had had opportuni ties^^to 
observe student performance and to assess their reactions. "Orientation-in" needs 
were also identified by observing and interviewing students and developing case 
studies of their academic perfortnance during and following the students' first 
few weeks in the new system. These procedures of collecting data from students 
revealed that students themselves perceived reeds in this area. Extensive 
reviews of followup studies and research of current guidance programs and systems 
further indicated needs in the area of orientation. 

In general the needs which were identified clustered into three areas. 

First, there were orientation needs related to the school setting. A sample of 
general needs in this area would include: a need to know the operating procedures 

of the school setting, a need to know any school regulations, and a need to be 
familiar with the physical school plant. A second area of orientation needs 
related to systems of education within the school setting — 'most particularly an 
individualized educational system for which the comprehensive career guidance 
system is designed. Orientation needs emanating friDm the Project PLAN system o'F 
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individualized education included a need to know how to prepare materials for 
the computer which monitors student progress in the system, and a need know 
how to plan an individual program of studies. A final cl us uer of needs - - 

to orientation to specific programs, i ncorporated within the sp tern and setting, 
for example, individual guidance and counseling programs which are ^'iesigned to 
help students with their personal, social, or education and vocational develop- 
ment. Orientation needs of this type include a need to i^*^derstand the purposes 
of such programs in addition to a need to knov^ the necessary proce 
to function efficiently and effectively in the programs. 

These needs were then translated into related iostructional objective^ 
Once the instructional objectives were clearly defined, they 

what the oriented student should know, understand, express, aod perfom. 'o^oe 
then are the desired behavioral outcomes and they ®Hpnt^ 

tion and development of criterion measures by which the ° wi irb wprp 

programs can be evaluated. From the orientation-LO-a-setting "®®ds which were 
identified, a complete set of i hs tructional objectives and desired student out 
comes relative to these needs was developed. The following are two sample 
instructional objectives and related outcomes which were translated from the 
student's need to know the operating procedures of the setting. 

OBJECTIVE; To know and understand the unit system of credit at the school. 



Studen t Outco mes ; 

1 . 



Identify how many units are given for a selected group of specili 
courses . 



2. State what the minimum and maximum unit load is. 

3. Identify how many units are required for graduation. 

4. Explain how many units are required for the various class standings. 
OBJECTIVE: To know and understand the school's grading system. 

Student Outcomes : 

1. Identify the meaning of letter grades such as A, B, C, etc. 

2. If letter grades are not used, explain the method that is used. 

3. Describe the school's policy on incomplete course requirements. 

Based on the needs of students entering an individualized system of education, 
a comolete set of related instructional objectives, student outcomes and possible 
crS on n,faLres developed. These are illustrated by the following examples 

Of what was used in the area of orientation to the Project PLAN approach to 
individualized education. 

OBJECTIVE: To identify the four subject areas for which instruction is provided 

in Project PLAN. 



Student Outcomes 



O 

m: 



1 Identify these: Language Arts, Social Studies ^ Mathematics, and Sci 

r * rr » 



ence. 
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OBJECTIVE : To state some of the activities of a computer . ,e PLAN system. 

Student Outcomes : 

1. State that the computer performs activities such as the following: 

a. scores tests 

b. keeps track of progress 

c. suggests TLU's 

d. stores information about each student 

2. Explain the following: 

a. that the "input" terminal "reads" the PLAN communication cards 

b. that Lhe "output" terminal prints information for the teachers 

and counselors 

c. that the computer can do only those things that teachers, 

students and the project's staff wish to assign to it. 



Instructional objectives were also translated from student orientation needs 
to specific programs within the system and setting. Sample orientation objectives 
from the Personal and Social Development program which is a specific guidance 
program of the comprehensive guidance system is as follows: 

OBJECTIVE : You will be able: 

a. to explain what "managing your behavior" means; 

b. to tell what kinds of things can be managed; and 

c. to tell what things are involved in managing behavior. 

OBJECTIVE : You will be able: 

a. to define the term "personal problem"; and 

b. to explain how problem solving skills can help you manage 

your behavior. 



Classi^ijT2^^0b^ectWes__b^_ConTT^^ 
Assigning Priorities 



The orientation needs and 
classified by comional i ties . As 
objectives were identified: (1) 

to an educational system within 
programs within the system. The 
cluster was classified into sub- 
to orientation to an educational 
and social development program, 
needs categories were presented 



their related instructional objectives were then 
has been mentioned, three clusters of needs and 
orientation to a school setting; (2) orientation 
the setting; and (3) orientation to specific 
bank of objectives developed for this third 
clusters. At present there are objectives related^ 
and vocational guidance program, and to a personal 
Definitions and e.xamples of each of these three 
in the preceding chapter. 



In establishing priorities for this component, major emphasis was placed on 
orientation to systems and programs within a setting, rather than on orientation 
to the setting itself. Orientation programs of the latter type were already 
a^anabir^n handbook fo™ or f Inst-day-cf-school activUnes schools 

contacted by project staff and seemed to be considered A. categories 

personnel. More pressing student needs were presented in the ^^^^ories . 

Therefore, emphasis was placed on orientation both to general educational systeK 
as well a; to specific guidance progran,s. A major 

priorities was the temporal sequence in which the f “rLc, 

scheduled. Orientation needs occurring at tne beginning of ' -.j 

to be met before orientation to subsequent programs in ^ ^ , pp+^ance 

be provided. For examole, orientation needs which arose from students entrance 

“nto a system of individualized education had to be reso ved f ’ « ‘ f 

could participate in other specific guidance and counseling programs within that 

system. 



O 

:RIC 



l^necifving Alternative Strategie s for Fulfilling 
Student Orientation Needs 

The next step was to specify Alt^^Ative strategies for meeti^^ 

tatinn needs and achieving the instructional objectives in the priority areas. 

The variety of learning strategies which could have been employed 

•Hnn tn an individualized educational system included audiotapes, videotapes, 

^ii:, %«dln lercJ'rlrl^Sdent d^moiistration -?‘-f«onal equipment ^ 
materials grouD discussions, individual planning sessions with teachers, practice 
sS^in for ?he Torfor^ance of skills important in the system or program and 
irctu?es. A plethora of strategies were considered in order that the best strate 

gies for orientation could be chosen. 

m-ffp^ent strategies of orientation were also generated for the more 
specific guidance and Counseling programs which composed 

rarper outdance cystem Two such orientation programs were developed, one tor a 
prrronarand"roc;if development program, and one f ° . 

program, both of which are described in more .'arize^sSdlnts w th !hese 

of parti ciplting in Lch programs. Once again, a wide range of strategies was 
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considered so that the ones predicted to be most effective could be chosen. When 
a wide range of strategies is available the probability of being able to match 
the characteristics of the student with the most appropriate strategy is greater. 



Selecting. Designing. Scheduling, and Implementing Strategies 



educational program, printed 
instructional and counseling 
information and suggestions as to 
instructional objectives of the 
which were selected were: teacher 



In the orientation to an individualized 
instructional units were used to organize the 
strategies for students. Each unit contained 
what students might do and use to achieve the 
orientation program. The specific strategies 

and student demonstration of instructional equipment and materials, practice 
sessions for performance of the necessary skills, individual planning sessions 
with teachers, group discussions, and individual reading. The orientation 
objectives for this individualized program (Project PLAN) were requenced so 
that students proceeded from an introduction to the new educational to 

learning the specific behaviors needed to function in it, and through individual 
planning and scheduling of their work in each subject area. -ori- 

and secondary levels of this program included a discussion of the nature of Project 
PLAN, explanations of the terms used in Project PLAN, discussions of the use of 
module and placement tests, instructions on planning programs of 

studies, and directions on completing a contract for each PLAN subjecc. 

The strategy selected for student orientation to the Personal and Social 
Develooment Program (PSDP) of the comprehensive career guidance system was 

written presentation in the form of a booklet and was ^inS 

di«;russion Two orientation booklets were prepared for all participating 

l“arstudents. The first booklet entitled "Managing Your Behavior 

has the following instructional objectives: 



Step 1 OBJECTIVE : You will be able: 

a. to explain what "managing your behavior" means; 

b. to tell what kinds of things can be managed; and 

c. to tell what things are involved in managing behavior. 

Step 2 OBJECTIVE : You will be able: 

a. to identify examples of students managing their 

own behavior; 

b. to tell which students in a group are managing their 

behavior successfully; and 

c. to give examples of a student managing his behavior 

successfully. 



step 3 OBJECTIVE : You will be able: 

a. to identify at least one step a person usually takes 

to make sure he manages his behavior successfu . ly ; 

b. to choose from several plans the one^which should bring 

the best results for a person who faces a problem; 
and 

c to identify the results of a behavior for the person 
who acts and for the other people involved. 

The second PSDP orientation booklet, "Personal Problem Solving," contains 
these instructional objectives: 



Step 1 OBJECTIVE : You will be able: 

a. to define the term "personal problem," and 

b. to explain how problem-solving skills can help you 

manage your behavior. 

Step 2 OBJECTIVE : You will be able: 

a. to list and define five key problem-solving skills, 

and 

b. to understand how these skills can be applied to a 

scientific problem. 

Steo 3 OBJECTIVE: You will be able to understand how to apply problem- 

solving skills to a student's problem. 



Step 4 OBJECTIVE : You will be able: 

a. to explain at least two areas of student behavior 

that are considered in the Personal and Social 
Development program. 

b. to identify the two kinds of booklets written for 

each area of behavior, and 

c to decide if you want to begin work on a special 
learning activity booklet after you review your 
behavior record vnth your teacher. 



Orientation to the Personal and Social Development Program is 
for all students at the secondary level. The first orientation booklet. HSSST. 



What's It All About?" is given to each student prior to 
assessment techniques and performs a vital role in this 
what the sutdent will do, the purpose of the assessment 
can gain by participating. Following his participation 
orienation program, the student should be ready to take 



his participation in the 
program. It explains 
techniques and what he 
in this first part of the 
part in the High School 



?rturt??rTe" (HSSST) iU understand the reasons for his doing so. 



In "Chance to Change," the second orientation booklet at the secondary 
level, each student: (l ) learns what behaviors he performed during the assessment, 

and then, on the basis of his experience, adds to or modifies these data; 

(2) thinks about the consequences of his behavior; (3) learns about his four 
alternatives fo'^ behavior change (i.e., produce a desirable behavior not currently 
in his repertoire, maintain or perform more often a desirable response he has 
already learned, perform less often or eliminate an undesirable behavior, or not 
work on his behavior); and (4) using his assessment data, decides what alterna- 
tives for behavior he would like to try. Thus, following his participation in 
the second phase of PSDP orientation, the high school student should be able to 
interpret his results from the assessment portion of the program and be able to 
make a decision about what behavior modification alternative he will pursue. 

Films, group discussions, and individual reading were the strategies which 
were selected for the orientation to the educati onal -vocati onal guidance program 
of the comprehensive career guidance system. These strategies are contained in 
self-instructional units which are designed to enable students to become familiar 
with (1) the nature of educational-vocational goals, (2) new operational and 
organizational procedures employed in a guidance and counseling program like 
this which is embodied in an individualized setting, and (3) new terms which are 
used in this particular guidance program. These three points are made in_a^ 
booklet which the students read and which is accompanied by writing activities 
and exercises. Two films are also presented as a part of this orientation unit. 
The final orientation activity involves each student in a personal conference 
with the teacher. At this conference the teacher answers any questions the 
student might have regarding the hew procedures he is about to experience in the 
guidance program, and also assists the student in the selection of the particular 
educational-vocational instructional objectives on which he will work. 

The three orientation programs which have just been described are imple- 
mented within the classroom during the school year. The orientation to an indi- 
vidualized educational system takes place immediately at the start of the school 
year. All students begin working on the program at approximately the same time 
but the units are individualized so that each student may work through them at his 
own rate and not be held back or hurried by the rest of his classmates. The 
self-instructional nature of the program also makes it possible for new students 
who enter the system during the year to be properly oriented to it. The other 
two orientation programs are also of a self-instructional nature. 



^v^i^^i^^tr^e2i_es__andJ^ro^^^T^^edbacj^^n^^oin^ec^^ 

In order to provide feedback to students, teachers, and parents on student 
achievement of the instructional objectives, 3nd to provide information that 
would help in refinement of these orientation units and identification of additional 
student learning activities relatedto these objectives, criterion measures 
were developed to accompany each orientation unit. As was stated earlier, needs 
related to knowledge, attitude, and performance outcomes were identified, and 
criterion measures were developed to test all three of these. 




Two types of knowledge tests were used to evaluate the effectiveness of 
the orientation to an individualized educational P’^^Sram: (1) orientation ^ 

tests which contained multiple-choice items and assessed the students knowledge 
relative to the PLAN program after they completed their orientation booklets 
and (2) orientation survey tests also composed of multiple-choice items , which 
were administered three weeks after the orientation program in order to c^-ck 
the subjects' retention and subsequent acquisition of knowledge. The guidance 
proficiency test which accompanied the orientation unit for 

vocational program also contained multiple-choice items designed to test the 
students' comprehension and knowledge. Similarly, the Student -i 

which followed the orientation activities of the Personal and Social Develop 
Program presented knowledge questions. 

The second type of criterion measure for the individualized education 
orientation related to attitudes and provided an important measure 
of the orientation program, apart from its ability to knowledge and 

Since one of the goals of orientation was to increase students positive feelings 
toward themselves^by helping them understand that the system 

heloinq their development, attitude items had to be included in order to measure 
the effeSiieness of this aspect of orientation. An Opinion Survey was developed 
for tte s^ident orientation to the individualized educational system l?o^al' 

ment attempted to measure students' expressed 

system and was administered three weeks after orientation. The 

of resDonse set were counterbalanced by phrasing the statements so that agree 
wltr^omP would represent a favorable opinion of PLAN, while agreement with others 
woJld re^as it riif'avorabla opinion Cf PLAN. Dagraa of agra^ant or disagraamant 
on a fouLpoint scala (to forca a decision in one direction or ‘^a °thor) was 
requested. In a similar way, attitude items were also used 
pffprti venpss of the orientation to the Personal and Social Development 

Here the students were asked to give their opinions on how i®*J.o^,„ents 

and helpful the booklets were, and to list any suggestions they had for improvements 

in the program. 

Finallv performance criterion measures were developed. An 

aspect of any evaluation ^ functioni ng'^eff actively 

responses required and considered approp o During structured 

iSte?:iirs^wSi°crfo??rwed^?he in^lividLlized ed atio^ 

?rfsiN“raiafsrom!“rorrxi^nrsruie:^iteri3 

^rieioid Vhe!r‘iis??uciioLr?est'’ai!we?s'i'^nother performance dhiteHon measure 
behavior change. 
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Experimental Investigation of the Effects of Orientation to Individualized 
Education 



In order to evaluate the effectiveness of the student orientation exper- 
iences to the PLAN individualized educational system, a special evaluation 
study was designed and conducted. Two alternate forms of the orientation 
materials developer for this program were prepared; one form constituted 
a comprehensive program, and the other a brief orientation program. One of the 
two major ways these \^ersions differed was in the amount of information and 
behavioral practice included; the brief version was substantially less complete 
than was the comprehersive version. For example, students in the brief orienta- 
tion program had fewer opportunities to practice operating audio-visual equip- 
ment and to participate in group discussions of various aspects of the educational 
program. A second difference between these two versions was that the brief 
approach allowed each student less involvement in planning and decision making 
relative to his academic work. For example, the teachers of the students in 
the brief program specified the type and amount of work each student would try 
to complete later in his basic curriculum areas of study, while the teachers 
of the students in the comprehensive program met with each student to discuss 
the type and amount of work each student would try to achieve. The compre- 
hensive orientation program consumed, on the average, about five days of student 
time, while students completed the. brief program in two days or less. 

It was hypothesized that students who participated in the comprehensive 
orientation program would perform better in the system, have more knovi/iedge 
of, and more favorable opinions toward, the system than would students who 
participated in a brief orientation program where the amount of information pro- 
vided and student practice and involvement allowed was reduced to that which 
was deemed absolutely essential. In order to investigate this hypothesis in 
an 6xp6rim6ntal setting where statistical results could be achieved, 114 ninth- 
grade students from two schools and 165 fifth-grade students from four schools 
were randomly assigned, regardless of sex, to either the comprehensive or tne 
brief orientation program. It was impossible to implement an inactive control 
treatment because teachers refused to withhold all orientation assistance from 
some of their students. Such refusal might be ascribed to their observations 
of the deleterious effects of no student orientation experiences during the 
previous year. Similar negative reactions were received regarding possible pre- 
treatment administration of criterion measures. Since there was a reluctance: 
to greet students with a series of tests immediately upon their return to school^ 
in September, no pretest data were collected at that time. Therefore, the study 
design had to rest upon previously gathered information on PLAN students ^ orienta 
tion needs, random assignment of subjects, and analysis of variance statistics 
on post treatment data only. 

With the help of research assistants and printed guidelines, each PLAN 
teacher administered the two treatment procedures without informing the students 
that an experiment was being conducted. Because students in any PLAN classroom 
seldom work on the same materials, there were no problems in introducing two 
sets of orientation materials. Criterion measures were developed to relate 
closely to the student orientation objectives adopted for the individualized 
educational system within which this study was conducted. Nine criterion measure 



similar to those mentioned earlier in this chapters, were formulated for 
study and each dependent variable was keyed directly to at least one instruc- 
tional objective. The details of this study are described elsewhere (Jones, 
Kratochvil, Nelson, and Stilwell, 1969; Nelson, 1970). 

Results of the orientation study provided little supporting evidence for 
the original hypothesis that students who participated in a comprehensive 
orientation program would perform better academically, 

the educational system, and have more favoraole opinions about t,.^ system than 
would students who were exposed to the brief orientation program. ^ 

in the comprehensive orientation program actually performed better than stud^ 
in the brief orientation program on only the two tests which reflected stuaents 
knowledqrof ^S^school system immediately after they completed their orientation 
ac?“v1tlls On all other compar-isoMs of all students in the two programs, there 
were no differences on any other criteria. 

The la^'k of evidence supporting the major hypothesis may have been related 
to several of the following factors. While there 

on which to base a belief that PLAN students had specific orientation needs, 
no objective measure of each student's needs was administered as a pre e. 
device. If the orientation needs of PLAN students were different in kind or 
intensity from those anticipated, differential effects due to the amoun or 
comprehensiveness of orientation perhaps should not have been expe^-tea. It is 
S possible that the amount of orientation, as depicted by the comprehensive 
program, was more than necessary. Perhaps the assumption tnat ^ 

forration (or practice) the better" is not true with respect to orienting students. 
The best orientation program might be the one that provides each student wit 
"just enough to get going in the system" and then allows the student to learn 
by performing in the system. 

A number of confounding variables resulting from some ° 
within which this study had to operate could have contributed to the j^ck of 
differential results between the twc treatments, iince the students in t e 
comprehensive and brief orientation programs were in the same classrooms, stu- 
dents in the two groups could have learned from one another, therefore confounding 
the effects of the treatments employed. Furthermore, the teachers may not have 

performed as the research design required. For ^ 

group discussions in which material that was designated for only the compre 
hensive program was covered with all the students. Or. students in the compre- 
hend ve drogram may not have participated in all the activities designated for 
their orientation program. Research assistants attempted to monitor teacher 
implementation of the research design but were unable to control and to cor 
all deviations. 

One of the implications of this experiment is that in order for more know- 
ledge to be gained about the process and effectiveness of student orientation 
oroorams future investigations must refine and improve their design and pro- 

F™ previous studies, for example, have included a true control group. 

In the case of this Project PLAN investigation, there was consioerable resistance 
on the part of the teachers to withhold orientation assistance from some students. 
This resistance was due in large part to a strongly held belief that students 
all desperately needed an orientation program. There is no opposition to such 
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sincere concern for the students involved but it seems clear that under cir- 
stances where control qrouos are not available, definitive answer can be 
obtained regarding the effectiveness of a given orientation procedure, 
ways must be devised to insure inclusion of valid control groups in such studies, 
perhaps by promising orientation assistance to the control group students fo . g 
completion of the investigation. 

A second inadequacy in orientation investigations is insufficient data 
concerning both the student characteristics and responses required for success 
in a particular educational system or guidance program and the specific orien a 
tion needs of the particular students to be served. That is, not only muse 
the educational or guidance innovation and setting be closely studied in order 
to ascertain just what student behaviors and other characteristics . 

for them to function effectively, but each student must be assessed with 
to each of the behaviors and characteristics selected as necessary for youth. 

Only in this manner can the specific orientation needs of each student be 
i denti fi ed. 

Also, concern must be directed not only toward an analysis of the innova- 
tional system or program in question but also to a similar analysis of the setting 
in which the innovations operate. Some students who possess sufficient know- 
ledge and skill to succeed in an innovative system or program might flounder due 
to some factors operating not in the instructional system Per se but due to 
variables incorporated in the setting in which the system or program functions. 
Another area for improvement in orientation studies involves clearer designation 
of meaningful variables and formulation of precise and appropriate criterion 
measures. Criterion instruments in orientation studies customarily have been 
weak. Often these studies have em.ployed only one or two measures which usually 
have been subjective reports from students and staff. In the orientation programs 
developed in the project described in this report, criteria were keyed rather 
precisely to the instructional objectives of the orientation materials. As 
the knowledge, behavioral, and attitudinal outcomes needed by students to 
succeed in educational settings, systems, and programs increase in numoer and 
complexity, the necessity for clearer relationships between orientation needs, 
instructional objectives, and criterion measures becomes more and more crucial 
for determining meaningful answers to orientation problems and for the develop- 
ment of more effective and efficient orientation programs. 



Currerv^^t^^^^n^^^n^ 

The investigation of the orientation to Project PLAN provided useful 
feedback for the further development and modification of 

the study provided no clearcut evidence supporting the comprehensive version 
over the brief version of the materials, the PLAN orientation units were some- 
what reduced in length. It was felt that an orientation program which was just 
as effective as the previous program could be provided without ^ 

much student time. Similar experimental investigations ^^e orientat.on u^ 
for the Personal and Social Development Program and Jhe Educational -Vocational 
Development Program are being planned. It is hoped that these stud.es will 
facilitate the modification and improvement of these J 

that the studies will also provide useful information for the development of 
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additional orientation materials. As new guidance and counseling programs are 
developed and incorporated into the Comprehensive Career Guidance System, 
accompanying oriGnta'Cion units will also bG dGVGlopGd in ordGr to enhance the 
effectiveness and usefulness of those programs- The three types of orientation 
experiences which were discussed at length in this chapter have been, or will 
be, implemented in schools during the 1970-71 school year. It is assumed tha 
these orientation activities greatly assist students to acquire the various 
kinds of information, understandings, overt behaviors, and attitudes that 
students need in order to function successfully in school settings, systems, 
and programs. Continued evaluation efforts vn 1 1 be conducted to investigate 

that assumption. 



APPENDIX--CHAPTER IV 



Catalogue of Available Materials 



1. AIR* developed orientation materials designed for an Individualized 
Educational System. 

Project PLAN Orientation 

Students' Guide to Project PLAN 

Preparing a Program of Studies, a Schedule, and a Contract 

Student Opinion Survey 

Orientation Survey Test 

For more information write to: PLAN 

Westinghouse Learning Corporation 

2630 Hanover Street 

Palo Alto, California 94305 



2. AIR developed orientation materials for a Personal and Social Development 
Guidance Program. 



Part I Managing Your Behavior 



Part II 


Personal 


Problem Solving 


HSSST**: 


What's 


It All About? 



Chance to Change 



3. AIR developed orientation materials designed for an Educational -Vocational 
Guidance Program. 

Getting Started 

For more information about materials listed under items #2 and #3, write to 

Guidance Research Program 
American Institutes for Research 
P. 0. Box 1113 

Palo Alto, California 94302 



*American Institutes for Research 

**High School Social Situations Test 



CHAPTER V 



COMPONENT NO. 2— PERSONAL ASSESSMENT 



The Comprehensive Career Guidance System proposes to assist students in 
preparing for life roles and activities that will be meaningful and 
satisfying to them. Instructional procedures include providing students with 
information about the requirements for (and the probable consequences of 
selecting) a wide variety of alternatives, with opportunities to assess their 
talents in relation to these alternatives, and with assistance in formulating 
their educational and life goals in light of this information. Students 
participate in the planning of an educational program that is relevant to 
their personal goals, and learn to manage their educational development so 
as to be able to assess their progress toward achieving these goals. The 
chief purpose of this chapter is to describe the uses made of personal 
assessment information in this guidance system. 

Identifying Student Personal Assessment__Nee^ 

Information now becoming available from long term follow-up studies of 
high school students suggests that many individuals are confused by the 
kind of continuous career planning and decision-making required today and 
desire more assistance. For example, in Project TALENT'S recent survey of 
students one year and five years after they graduated from high school, the 
students were asked to evaluate their high school experience (Flanagan, 

1966). Approximately 25% of the students in each class pointed to "guidance 
and counseling" as the most crucial unmet need in their high school education. 
How to prepare young people to cope with personal and environmental change 
is an educational problem for which there are few, if any, ready solutions. 

It would seem that students need to understand "where they are" in terms of 
their own characteristics, the levels of these personal characteristics that 
ar6 r6quir6d in vdrious cair66r oDportuniti6s , dnd sofT.8 of th6 ni6thods th0y 
can use to develop themselves in relation to particular personal assessment 
variables so as to increase the likelihood of their achieving long-range 
career goals. 

Further support for the statement that students have needs for accurate 
information on the patterns of individual differences predictive of career 
choice comes from recant reviews of career development theory and research 
(Holland and Whitney, 1969; 0sipov\/5 1968). For a student who is exploring 
possible career goals in the areas of education and occupations, just to 
know that his score on a test of quantitative ability places him at a 
certain percentile rank (according to national norms) does not help him 
very much in making decisions such as whether to take a particular high 
school course or to select a certain post-high school occupational training 
program. Rather, he must be able to connect such items of information with 
some of the available alternatives and make thoughtful interpretations of 
their predictive powers in order to make the personal assessment data 
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meaningful. While prediction information is limited by the amount of 
stability in the follow-up sample, it can serve as a useful gauge for a 
student who is struggling with such questions as, "What are my^ chances of 
success in entering or succeeding in this occupation?" If a student is not 
like people in a particular occupation or not like people who have been 
accepted at a certain college, he still has some control over choices that 
will determine how similar or different his performance will be from previous 
students. He has the option of changing to be more like those people (in 
terms of the measurement data), changing his occupational or educational 
goal, or going ahead toward his original goal with the knowledge, at least, 
of some of the difficulties which might impede his success. 

Student personal assessment needs were identified through an extensive 
review of follow-up studies, of research in caree\' development, and of 
current guidance programs and systems. Then, data on the needs that 
students have for understanding their present developmental status in 
relation to available career alternatives were translated into a bank of 
instructional objectives. Instructional objectives in several career 
content areas are sampled below. 

Educational -Vocational 



The following instructional objectives and related student outcomes 
illustrate those that were developed in the educational and vocational 
domains. 

OBJECTIVE : To understand the manner in which particular kinds 

of information about you might cause you to select 
various educational and vocational goals. 

Student Outcomes : 

1. Classify examples of five important factors you 
should consider when you think about your future 
educational and vocational goals. 

a. abilities 

b. interests 

c. values — things that are important to you in 
any job or education and training situation 

d. physical attributes (how you look and how 
healthy you are) 

e. how you act in different personal and social 
situations 

2. Identify examples of these five factors after 
studying a description of another student. 

3. Explain how each of these five factors might 
influence the selection of a student's 
educational and vocational goals. 



OBJECTIVE: To summarize what you are now like (in relation 

to various educational goals) in terms of; your 
developed abilities, your interests, the things 
that are important to you, your physical 
attributes, and the way you act in different 
personal and social situations. 

Student Outcomes : 

1. Summarize (on a Personal Assessment Summary) the 
following information in relation to various 
educational goals: 

a. vour abilities as assessed by you, by your 
grades, and by the Differential Aptitrde 
Tests; 

b. vour interests as you express them, and as 
measured by tKe PLAN Interest Inventory; 

c. your val ues as you express them; 

d. your physical attributes as you and the 
school nurse assess them; 

e. your personal and social behaviors as you 
assess them. 

2. Demonstrate the accuracy and relevance of this 
summary in conferences with one of your parents 
or guardians, and with one of your teachers or 
your counselor. 

OBJECTIVE: To demonstrate that certain things about you 

will (or can) change, and that such changes 
may affect your chances for participating in 
and successfully completing various educational 
and vocational activities. 

Student Outcomes : 

1. Identify major kinds of personal characteristics. 

2. Accurately judge how difficult it is to change 
specific characteristics. 

3. Indicate the effect a change in a particular 
personal characteristic has upon an 
individual's educational and vocational plans. 
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OBJECTIVE: To update information on what you are like, and 

to relate it to tentative post-high school 
educational and vocational goals you have been 
thinking of exploring. 

Student Outcomes : 

1. Summarize on a Personal Assessment Summary the 
following information in relation to two 
tentative post-high school goals (one educational 
and one vocational) you have been thinking of 
exploring: 

a. any changes you think you have made in your 
abilities since you Look the Differential 
Aptitudes Test; 

b. your interests as you express them, and as 
measured by the PLAN Interest Inventory 
which you recently took; 

c. your values as you express them, and as 
measured by the Work Values Inventory; 

d. your physical attributes as you assess them; 
and 

e. your personal and social behaviors as you 
record them. 

2. Evaluate these educational and vocational goals 
(during conferences with one of your parents or 
guardians, and with one of your teachers or your 
counselor) by: 

a. pointing out possible positive and negative 
outcomes of your exploring and perhaps 
pursuing these goals; 

b. stating how desirable these goals are for you; 

c. indicating what objective support you have 
for pursuing these goals; and 

d. estimating your chances of attaining these 
goals if you selected them. 

OBJECTIVE: To understand the concept of individual differences, 

and the different ways that people can and do 
change. 

Student Outcomes : 

1. Identify four ways people differ, and at least 
one example of individual traits based on each 
of these ways people differ. 

2. Define heredity and environment, and indicate 
whether specific traits are mainly a result of 
heredity or environment. 



3. Identify traits which can and cannot be changed 
easily. 

4. Choose which individual traits can be changed 
more easily than others and identify ways a given 
trait might be changed. 

5. Indicate the difference between physical and 
mental measure;ment. 

Personal -Social 



The following instructional objectives define the behaviors on which 
students assess themselves in their personal and social need areas. 



OBJECTIVES: 1. To deal effectively with difficult situations 

(e.g., when the student fails, is teased or 
criticized) . 

2, To carry through on assigned and agreed-upon 
tasks with responsibility and effort. 



3. To show independence, initiative, and 
originality when faced with unexpected 
situations or special needs. 

4. To show strength of character and integrity 
toward work and in dealing with others. 

5. To show consideration for others' feelings. 



6. To contribute to group interests and goals. 

7. To deal effectively with rules, conventions, 
and teacher suggestions. 

8. To function effectively in a leadership 
position when in a small group or with 
another student. 



Citizenship 

Although personal assessment objectives have not been specified in the 
citizenship area, previous efforts by the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress staff provide a very promising foundation. A joint effort by the 
Social and Educational Research Program at American Institutes for Research 
and professional and lay committees has resulted in a bank of objectives 
encompassing a wide range of citizenship understandings, attitudes, and 
performances. This bank of objectives would provide a useful starting point 
in the development of objectives requiring students to assess their personal 
status relative to a variety of citizenship responsibilities and activities. 
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An attempt to find cornmonal ities among the various personal assessment 
needs and related objectives resulted in the five following major groupings 
classified according to the type of personal characteristics involved. 

Developed Abilities 



These are personal skills, developed or learned by individuals, that 
relate to what they do. People's abilities differ mainly because they 
have spent more time or effort developing some of their abilities than other 
people have. For example, if a student spent a lot of time and worked hard 
on his mathematical ability and not much time or effort on his mechanical 
ability, he would probably complete his schooling with greater mathematical 
ability. Abilities, however, can change. If a student does not have all 
the abilities required for a certain goal that he wants to reach, he has 
the options of working to develop those abilities, changing his goal, or 
going ahead with the knowledge that it might not be very likely that he will 
attain this particular goal. 

Interests 



These are activities that individuals like to do. An important 
question is: How are interests distinct from abil ities? Most people are 

interested in the things they do well, in their areas of high ability. But 
sometimes a person likes to do something such as repairing motors but does 
not do it very well. He probably has low mechanical reasoning ability 
despite the fact that the activities involved in working on motors truly 
fascinate him. 

Values 

These are the key satisfactions that an individual seeks, the things 
that are important to him. They relate to the highly personal question 
"What do I want?" They are the things that usually influence how an 
individual acts, what he chooses to do and how hard he works at it. 

Physical Attributes 

This group includes such variables as physical appearance, health, 
physical handicaps or limitations (e.g., hearing, seeing, or speaking 
problems), and physical structure (e.g., height, weight, strength, muscle 
coordination, and endurance). 

Personal and Social Behaviors 



The final group of factors which might influence a person's goal 
selections are the ways he acts wnen he is by himself or with others. ^ It 
is useful for someone to know how he usual ly acts in personal and social 
situations that might frequently occur i f he pursued certain goals. If a 
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student were considering an opportunity to work as a volunteer recreation 
leader at a settlement house in an urban ghetto, he probably would want to 
assess his own skills in performing social behaviors such as "considering 
the feelings of others." 

These five behavioral categories of student personal assessment needs 
can be viewed as interfacing vv'ith the six content areas of student needs 
which were described in Chapter III. 

^S^eci^^in^^^eniati^^^Strate 
for Fulfilling Student Personal Assessme nt Needs 

In recent years a number of guidance related instructional and 
counseling strategies, designed to help students reach specific personal 
assessment objectives, have been developed and tried out. For example, in 
Project PLAN the personal assessment program has emphasized the design of 
ability and interest measures which will provide data for student and parent 
long range goal planning (Dunn, 1970). Three instruments, an 18-scale 
Developed Abilities Performance Test, a 30-scale General Information Test, 
and a 12-scale PLAN Interest Inventory, have been developed along with 
related biographical and -self-description instruments to provide students 
with information about their levels of ability, interests, and values. In^ 
PLAN, the terms intelligence and aptitude are not used. Typically, students 
and teachers have viewed these concepts as describing fixed limits for 
abilities, whereas in PLAN these concepts have been replaced by one which 
focuses on the student's developed ability to perform with respect to 
various types of activities (Flanagan, 1970 c). Each student must understand 
that his score on any test provides only a rough estimate of his present 
status, and that his performance with respect to any ability might be 
improved by special effort. 

PLAN students are provided with additional information about the nature 
of individual differences, about principles of behavior change, and about 
the amount of an individual’s effort that will be necessary to produce a 
specified amount of improvement in his level of performance on any given 
ability. To inform students of their present levels of ability in relation 
to requirements for jobs typical of broad occupational groups. Project TALENT 
data, based on the reports of the career plans of students who are five 
years out of high school, were organized into profiles and then presented 
in booklet form. Close study of these booklets permits young people to 
evaluate their abilities in relation to those who enter various careers . 

Another personal assessment program v;as developed by this project's 
staff for the Santa Clara Unified School District in California. In contrast 
to Project PLAN which employs a computer to store student test data, this 
alternative strategy has each student collect his own personal assessment 
information and record it on a large "Personal Assessment Summary" chart. 

The program focuses on current student personal assessment information in 
five previously mentioned categories: (1) developed abilities; (2) interests 
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(3) values; (4) physical attributes; and (5) personal and social behaviors. 

The Differential Aptitudes Test Battery, the PLAN Interest Inventory, the 
Work Values Inventory, and other related self-report instruments were 
identified as personal assessment instruments both appropriate and available 
to Santa Clara students. The general aim of the program is to help students 
understand what they are now like in relation to possible education, training, 
and job-related opportunities in the worlds of education and work. 

These personal assessment programs developed at the American Institutes 
for Research emphasize measured abilities, and both inventoried and expressed 
interests and values. An alternative approach is found in the Self Appraisal 
and Assessment Structure (SAAS) (Ostrom, 1969) which stresses student self- 
assessment of ability levels related to broad occupational fields. SAAS is 
comprised of a group of self-rating scales presented to students in a hand- 
book format. Its overall instructional aim is to stim.ulate students, as a 
consequence of making and then examining their various self-ratings, to 
start thinking about the probable consequences of selecting and pursuing 
various broad occupational goals. 

Thus far, the discussion of alternative instructional and counseling 
strategies has concentrated on personal assessment programs in the educational 
and vocational areas of student needs. The staff of this project also used 
the Personal and Social Development Program (PSDP) which employs behavior 
assessment procedures in the areas of learning behaviors and interpersonal 
development. Students, teachers, and counselors gather information on student 
performance in such behavioral areas as "carrying through on assigned and 
agreed-upon tasks" by means of two personal assessment strategies that employ 
the critical incident technique (Flanagan, 1954). Both strategies, the 
Performance Record being tried at the intermediate level and the Social 
Situations Tests (Flanagan, 1962) that are being studied at the secondary 
level, are direct and factual approaches in which opinions, generalizations, 
and ratings are reduced to a minimum by having observers record the incidence 
of specific overt behaviors. The overall aim of the PSDP is to assist 
students in assessment and self-directed change of particular learning and 
social behaviors. 

Also in the academic-1 earning content area, another set of personal 
assessment strategies involving observational techniques was used by 
project staff in order to help students to manage their learning activities 
in and out of the classroom. The purpose of these strategies and their 
related instructional and counseling activities is to enable youth to 
acquire and to exercise control over their learning activities. One group 
of these strategies uses self-observation and evaluation. One strategy 
necessitates that each student keeps records of the rate and quality (or 
accuracy) of his academic performance. These records are then used in 
individual or group counseling settings for "individualized scheduling" — 
each student is helped to plan his learning activities and schedule his 
working time, if his performance indicates he needs this type of assistance. 
Two other strategies focus on students' study problems. Study skills 
assessment techniques attempt to measure what the student thinks he aan do, 
while study performance instruments concentrate on what he identifies that 
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he does do. Many survey tests of study skills are available. Therefore, 
project staff members have concentrated on performance assessment procedures. 

On the Time Evaluation Form, the student identifies the types of daily 
activities in which he participated for a week or more. This technique 
attempts to get him to compare the amount of time he spent studying with the 
amount of time he devoted to other activities. Fov’ more specific assessment 
purposes, the Study Effectiveness Form requests that the student make a 
daily record of the frequency of each study behavior which he emits, time 
spent on each activity, and his evaluation (i.e., on a five-point scale) of 
the effectiveness of each activity. Another group of strategics capitalizes 
on interviews and systematic observations conducted by counseling personnel 
(i.e., teachers, counselors, administrators, etc.) in order to provide 
information which can be combined with students' perceptions and desires. 

In order to facilitate interviews and the recording of behavior observations, 
case study forms and observational checklists were developed. Most of the 
strategies noted in the last two paragraphs were used in the identification 
of specific students experiencing learning problems. 

Not all personal assessment programs have been developed specifically 
for student, teacher, and parent use. Recent efforts by the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress staff to assess student (and adult) 
knowledge, attitudes, and performances related to citizenship objectives 
(NAEP, 1970) provide a promising base for the development of instructional 
and counseling programs. NAEP has already developed and field tested a 
bank of behaviorally exolicit objectives and a set of exercises designed to 
assess student achievement of them. Moreover, each objective (and related 
exercises) has been identified as either appropriate for 9-year olds, 13- 
year olds, 17-year olds, 30-year olds, or for combinations of these age 
groups. However, inquiries must be made to determine whether these objectives 
and assessment exercises can be construed as being in the "public domain" 
and thus available to program developers. The Education Commission of the 
States has adopted a recent policy whereby NAEP materials will be made 
available to states school agencies after they have been released publicly. 
This will permit states to assess their young people by using the same 
evaluation materials and procedures used in the National Assessment project. 

Selectin g, Desig ning, Scheduling, and Implementin^_^rateg[i^ 

The instructional and counseling strategies, selected for special 
attention in Component 2 of this project, emphasized the five previously 
described categories of personal assessment information: (1) developed 

abilities; (2) interests; (3) values; (4) physical attributes; and 
(5) personal and social behaviors. These five fairly discrete categories 
were selected (rather than fewer but more global labels, such as "self- 
concept") since each represented a specific type of personal assessment 
information shown to have been useful to individuals when generating, 
considering, and selecting alternative goals. In contrast with more fixed 
and unchangeable categories (e.g., intelligence and aptitude), the concept 
of developed abilities was selected principally because it suggests that 
abilities are to some extent under the control of the individual. To 
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provide students with information about the status of their own personal - 
social and learning behaviors prior to selecting particular self"instructional 
units, the Personal and Social Development Program stressed role enactment 
strategies drawing on results from laboratory studies of operant behavior. 
Since this project had neither the time nor the resources to develop prototype 
programs in all six content areas, strategies for helping students to obtain 
and to use personal assessment information relative to citizenship goals and 
objectives were not investigated. 

A number of personal assessment programs that include both student 
objectives and related instructional-counseling strategies were organized 
into individualized guidance-related learning units, and put into practice. 

The typical method was to cluster 4-5 objectives requiring about 8-10 hours 
of student time. Each unit contained explicit directions to the student as 
to what procedures would be likely to help him attain each objective, and 
that there was a proficiency test to help him measure his achievement. 

This method, consistent with that used in Project PLAN, was designed 
primarily to facilitate the building of educational programs relevant to 
the career goals of individual students. 

Accordingly, student personal assessment activities (e.g., learning 
about measured as well as expressed abilities, interests, and values in 
relation to the requirements of various career opportunities) were keyed to 
specific student objectives and organized into individualized learning 
units. Student outcomes, resulting from achievement of these personal 
assessment objectives, yielded information for the selection of each 
individual's long-range occupational goals. This tentative choice of a 
broad occupational family was, in turn, used to assign a program of school 
related studies for each student (Hamilton and Webster, in press). 

Recently, a group of counselors and teachers from Santa Clara, 
California, reviewed this project's data bank of some 10-15 personal 
assessment objectives in the educational and vocational content areas. 
Subsequently, they chose four objectives to comprise a pilot developmental 
program for students in grades 7 through 12. Following the selection of 
priority objectives, alternative learning strategies were considered for 
each of them. Two criteria, anticipated instructional value and costs, were 
employed in making selections among these alternatives. Individualized 
learning units were then developed by keying previously selected materials 
and activities to particular student objectives and related behavioral 
outcomes. Specifically, these units: 

1. present students with statements of particular objectives; 

2. indicate what materials they should use and what procedures they 
should follow to achieve these objectives; 

3. stipulate a setting in which they can perform the related outcome 
behaviors; and 

4. help them to evaluate the extent to which they have met the 
objectives. 
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Table 2, which presents a guide sheet from one of the four personal 
assessment units in the Santa Clara pilot program, illustrates how this 
sequence was typically displayed for students- Although only a few 
strategies are represented in the two columns of this guidesheet, in 
principle any type of appropriate learning activity could be included as 
an alternate approach for helping students to achieve objectives similar 
to these. For example, student personal assessment oriented individual 
(or group) counseling sessions could be designed for listing as a learning 
activity wherever appropriate. 

In the Personal and Social Development Program, students have a major 
role in the assessment of their own behavior patterns, especially during 
self-instructional orientation activities presented in instructional- 
counseling units like those just described related to general objectives 
discussed earlier in this chapter. The Performance Record (PR) was used by 
teachers and counselors at the intermediate level to collect information on 
behaviors considered critical in those aspects of student development related 
to the PSDP general objectives. 

In this procedure, behaviors are classified into categories related 
to the first seven general objectives noted earlier and are of two types: 
Behaviors to be Encouraged (e.g., sharing with another student), and 
Behaviors to be Improved (e.g., laughed at the mistakes of another student). 
On the PR slips (which include spaces for student names, descriptions of 
critical incidents and dates), counselors and teachers record critical 
incidents of student behavior that they notice occurring spontaneously 
during the school day. Later, using the PR, th^^y classify each incident 
into one of the seven categories of Behaviors to be Encouraged or Behaviors 
to be Improved. Then, on the basis of their experiences, students help to 
modify information teachers and counselors have gathered about their 
performance relative to these same objectives. With this information, 
students in consultation with counseling personnel later identify either a 
desirable behavior they want to encourage or produce (learn), or an 
undesirable behavior they want to improve or eliminate. These decision- 
makino activities involve close counseling interaction between students and 
teachers or counselors. No attempt is made to force a student to participate 
in an instructional-counseling experience which he believes is not justified 
on the basis of his personal assessment data. This is similar to the 
counseling interaction which follows student and counseling personnel data 
collection on other types of academic-learning behavior investigated in this 
project. Student records of academic performance data and study responses, 
as well as counselor or teacher observational, interview, and case study 
information are reviewed during such staff-student interactions, sometimes 
involving small groups of students with similar assessment data. Out of 
these discussions can come decisioris for subsequent prescribed learning 
experiences aimed at helping students overcome specific learning problems. 

Another part of the PSOP involves the Social Situation Test (SST) which 
was investigated at the secondary grade levels. In this test, students 
progress individually or in small groups through a series of situations 
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TABLE 2 

EXAT-1PLE PERSONAL ASSESSMENT GUIDANCE LEARNING UNIT 



American Institutes for Research 
Guidance Research Program 



Santa Clara NDEA Project 
June 1970 



SKILL AREA 2 
OBJECTIVE 3 



WHAT? ME change! 



OBJECTIVE: The purpose of this unit is to help you to: 



demonstrate that certain things about you can be or will be changed and that such 

your chances for participating in and successfully completing various educational and vocational 

activities. 



EVALUATION : To help you make sure that you have achieved this objective you will be tested to see if you can: 

a. identify major kinds of personal characteristics. 

b. accurately judge how difficult it is to change specific character ^tics. 

c. indicate the effect a particular change in a certain personal characteristic has upon an individual’s 
educational and vocational plans. 

EXAMPLE : When you can answer correctly questions like the one below, you probably are ready for the test that 

follows this learning package. 

Sid had worked hard to increase his ability to spell and to develop an interest in history. 

These changes in personal characteristics probably would : 

a. make it more likely that he would be accepted in the apprentice bricklayer program. 

b. increase his chances of success in a college liberal arts program. 

c. not affect in the least his work in English. 

d. decrease his chances of going into an occupation which requires a college education. 



USE THESE MATERIALS 



1. Booklet, Everybody Changes^ American Institutes 
for Research, 1970. 

2. Booklet, Everybody Changes. 

3. Booklet, Everybody Changes. 

Checklist of Personal Characteristics. 



4. Booklet, Everybody Changes. 



4. Audio- tape. Case Studies in Change, American 
Institutes for Research, 1970. 



6. Checklist of Personal Characteristics. 



DO THESE ACTIVITIES 



7. Booklet, Everybody Changes. 



1. Read Chapter I and take part in the activities 
which are outl ined. 

2. Read Chapter II and take part in the activities. 

3. Meet together in groups of four or five with your 
teacher or counselor. Follow his directions for 
the activity entitled, “How Personal Characteristics 
Can Change." Also review the ideas you wrote down 
earlier for changing personal characteristics, 

4. Read Chapter III and follow through with the 
exercises. 

5. Study how changes in personal characteristics Cc\n 
affect the educational and vocational lives of 
people by studying the case studies provided on the 
tape. Point out what changed and how it affected 
the person's educational and vocational life and 
then share your answers in a group discussion, 

5. Investigate how changes in particular personal 
characteristic would affect the pursuit of a 
particular educational or vocational goal. Make up 
a case study in teams of two. Include at least one 
change in characteristics from each of the six 
categories. Meet in groups of four to exchange 
case studies and discuss them. 

7. Read Chapter IV and review for test. 



When you have successfully completed the above activities, check with your teacher or counselor before taking the test 
which accompanies this learning package. 
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simulating real-life circumstances they might be expected to handle in or 
out of school. For example, students are asked to apply for a job, lo plan 
a group discussion on a relevant topic, or to make arrangements for a c 
trip givsn several constraints. In each structured situation (some involving 
student actors) a student observer has a record sheet consisting of a list or 
critical behaviors he is to observe. When one of these behaviors occurs, he 
notes the student who performed it. Each behavior is coded as being 
a Behavior to be Encouraged or a Behavior to be Improved, and then as 
in one of the categories of general objectives previously described. The 
situations are run in two sessions of two hours each. Students who are 
participants in the first session become actors or observe in the secon 
session, and vice versa. 

Following the test, a discussion period is held that allows students to 
discuss what they considered effective and ineffective of responses o 

each structured situation. In a “Chance to Change booxlet, each student 
then: (a) learns what behaviors he enacted during the assessment, and 

modifies these data based on his experiences i (b) considers the consequences 
of his behavior; (c) learns about four major alternatives for behavior change; 
and (d) using his a'ssessment data, decides what alternatives to try for each 
of the five areas of personal and social development covered at the secondary 
level. On the basis of these decisions, each student chooses an appropriate 
self-instructional booklet he would like to use in changing his behavior. Fot 
each of the five general objectives or areas covered at this level, there is 
one instructional booklet on acquiring a Behavior to be Encouraged, one on 
maintaining a Behavior to be Encouraged, and one on improving a Behavior to 
be Improved. 



Evaluating Strategies and_ProyidjjT^__Feedback_^^ 



The 
basis of 



effects of a personal assessment program should be evaluated on the 
whether each student's own needs are being satisfied, i.e., the 



extent to which students are achieving agreed-upon goals and objectives 
related to their personal assessment data. Alterations in group mean scores, 
even if significant, convey little information about individual behavior. 

What is needed are evaluation instruments and procedures capable-.' of assessing 
each student's knowledge, attitudes, and performances related to his personal 

character! sties . 



In this project, a variety of check-off procedures have been used to 
validate student achievement of objectives related to personal assessment 
data. For example, student self-reports (along with peer evaluations and 
teacher and counselor observations) have been employed in the L , 

Social Development Program to determine whether students can effectively take 
responsibility for assessing and modifying their own behavior. This project s 
Individualized Educational-Vocational Guidance Program used parent or guardian 
reports (in addition to teacher and counselor observations) to evaluate each 
student's understanding of the five categories of personal assessment 
information, as well as the accuracy and completeness of the data he recorded 
about his own personal characteristics. 
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^un^it_^t^tu^^and^ 

To date the Comprehensive Career Guidance System has developed various 
programs which provide students with opportunities to obtain and to evaluate 
information about themselves in five major personal assessment categories, and 
to use this information in selecting and managing their progress toward achieving 
objectives in four of the six content areas (Educational, Vocational, Personal- 
Social, and Academic-Learning). Plans are currently under way for developing 
and evaluating additional persona] assessment strategies. For example, a 
program of personal assessment is being designed for a Houston, Texas, school 
with a large black population as part of a U.S.O.E. sponsored field test of 
the Comprehensive Career Guidance System. This program will include a 
systematic collection of data regarding developed abilities, interests, values, 
personal and social behaviors, and physical characteristics. Each student will 
be assisted to interpret such data and use it effectively in choosing both 
intermediate and long-range goals in various areas of his life, and in 
formulating specific plans for the attainment of those goals. Specific student 
objectives for this program in each of six grade levels (7-12) have been 
drafted. Approximately 100 objectives related to personal characteristics are 
currently included in the program. In addition, specifications for instructional 
materials and procedures which might be used to assist students in achieving 
these objectives have been drafted. 

The U.S.O.E. supported guidance field test will conduct, as another of its 
activities, follow-up case studies of randomly selected groups of students to 
explore how the acquisition of personal assessment information subsequently 
influences a host of behaviors that have some bearing on personal life, school, 
and occupation. For example, these students should be asked about the extent 
to which they have continued to collect data on their personal characteristics 
and have used this updated information both in modifying previous goals where 
appropriate and in identifying and evaluating alternative options. Results from 
these case studies should help project staff to evaluate the extent to which 
personal assessment information has been useful to students in helping them to 
reach their personal goals. 



APPENDIX— CHAPTER V 






1. AIR* developed personal assessment learning units prepared for an 
individualized educational and vocational guidance program. 

Wavs To Be Different 

Who Am I? 

What? Me Change! 

For more information, write to: 

Dr. Calvin D. Catterall 

Coordinator, Counseling and Psychological Services 

Santa Clara Unified School District 

1889 Lawrence Road 

Post Office Box 397 

Santa Clara, California 95052 



2. AIR developed personal assessment instruments designed for a Personal and 
Social Development Program. 

High School Social Situations Test 

Performance Record 

For more information, write to: 

Guidance Research Program 
American Institutes for Research 
P.O. Box 1113 

Palo Alto, California 94302 



3. AIR developed objectives for assessing citizenship competencies. For more 
information write to: 

National Assessment Office 
Room 201 A Huron Towers 
2222 Fuller Road 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48105 




*American Institutes for Research 
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4. AIR developed personal assessment learning units for the guidance program 
in Project PLAN. 

Individual Differences and Their Measurement 
Interests and Values in Career Decision-Making 
PLAN Student-Parent Goal Formulation 
For more information, write to: 

PLAN 

Westinghouse Learning Corporation 

2680 Hanover Street 

Palo Alto, California 94305 



5. Self Appraisal and Assessment Structure. For more information, write to: 

Dr. Stanley R. Ostrom 

1953 Colleen Drive 

Los Altos, California 94022 



6. AIR developed program for helping students to assess and to change learning 
behaviors through small group counseling. 

Counselor's Case Study Form 

Observational Checklist for Student Managed Performance 
Checklist for Analysis of a Classroom's Learning Conditions 
Time Evaluation Form 
Study Effectiveness Form 

For more information write to: 

Guidance Research Program 
American Institutes for Research 
P. 0. Box 1113 

Palo Alto, California 94302 
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CHAPTER VI 



COMPONENT NO. 3— PERSONAL CHOICE OPPORTUNITIES 



A primary aim of the Comprehensive Career Guidance System is to assist 
each student to formulate personal goals that will serve to direct his perfor- 
mance both within and outside the school environment. To select (and to 
manage his progress toward achieving) both iiimediate and long-range goals, ^ 
each student must have specific and accurate information obtained from reli- 
able sources about the wide variety of personal choice opportunities available 
to him in all the life areas. For a student to be able to engage in planning, 
decision-making, and management activities wisely and independently (i.e., 
with minimal support from others), he should have the necessary information 
on his own characteristics and his environment to generate and consider alter- 
native courses of action. These information requisites enable him to partici- 
pate in "educated involvement" or "informed choice" relative to the various 
aspects (e.g., educational, personal-social, citizenshin) of his career. 
general purpose of this chapter is to examine the role that information about 
the requirements for, and the probable consequences of, selecting a wide 
variety of personal choice opportunities plays in this guidance system. 

Identifying Student Information _Nee^ 

One of the main prerequisites of informed choice is the accessibility of 
a reliable supply of information. That is, to generate viable alternative 
solutions to a personal problem, an individual must be knowledgeable of a 
broad range of "possible" solutions. Specifically, each student must be able 
to obtain from reliable sources specific and current information relevant to 
the many and varied high school and post-high school options that are avail- 
able to him in each content area of the guidance system. Each student should 
then be assisted to relate an appraisal of his own personal characteristics 
to information about aspects of career opportunities such as the ability and 
education requirements, and the conditions of work and study. Each option 
can be probed by the student for the extent to which it offers the kinds of 
personal and social satisfactions he seeks. 

Too often in the past students who lack good information have either put 
off setting tentative long-term career goals or have made them based on 
contacts limited to such people as members of their immediate family an«j 
friends. As McDaniels (1968) has said, "youth are not too young to choose, 
only too poorly prepared to make choices." Intervievjers of a representative 
sample of 10,000 high school graduates (Trent and Medsker, 1968) found that 
many reported not being prepared by their education to meet the demands of 
the adult world. They talked to their interviewers about needing further 
information about training opportunities so that they could find a job doing 
something that would satisfy them, and information about possible goals that 
would lead them toward greater personal fulfillment in their lives. Numerous 
surveys of student needs and follow-up studies (e.g.. Bay, Preising, and 
DeJong, 1969; Donaldson, 1968; Flanagan, 1966) support this study's student 
interview data. 

Student needs, regarding information about personal choice opportunities, 
were identified through an intensive review of follow-up'studies , research 
literature on career development, and guidance programs and systems currently 
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merits of information needs were translated into behaviorally explicit objec- 
tives and student outcomes to serve as specifications for individualized 
guidance programs. 

Educational -Vocational 



The following objectives are sampled from the total of some 200 in the 
bank of educational and vocational objectives. 

OBJECTIVE ; To be familiar with several major sources of vocational and 
educational information and judge how accurate, reliable, 
and helpful certain pieces of information are. 

Student Outcomes: 



1. Identify several important sources of vocational and educa- 
tional information. 

2. Use appropriate techniques and methods for judging the accu- 
racy, reliability, and relevance of an information source. 

3. Use a variety of information sources to find particular items 
of information. 



OBJECTIVE : To be familiar with the ways in which the availability and/or 

desirability of specific educational and vocational opportuni- 
ties are being influenced by social, economic, and technological 
trends. 



Student Outcomes: 



1. Define the concept, "trend." 

2. Identify current social, economic, and technological trends 
and recognize how they relate to vocational and educational 
planning. 

3. List sources of information on these trends. 



OBJECTIVE : To contrast the kinds of educational opportunities available 

to a high school graduate with those available to someone 
who has not completed high school. 




Student Outcomes ; 

1. Describe the educational opportunities, including places where 
training may be obtained, which are available both to high 
school graduates and dropouts. 

2. List the educational opportunities that are available to high 
school graduates. 

3. List the educational opportunities that are available to a 
high school dropout. 

94 
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OBJECTIVE ; To point out the length of time it takes, the education 

needed, and the financial cost of reaching tentative long' 
range vocational goals. 



Student Outcomes; 



1. Tell what your present first and second choice tentative 
vocational goals are. 

2. Identify some educational and training programs which would 
help you reach the goals you are exploring. 

3. Estimate the length of time it will take to reach the goals 
you are exploring. 



4. Estimate the financial cost of reaching the goals you are 
exploring. 

OBJECTIVE ; To point out different ways in which occupations can be 

grauped into families, and to classify some common jobs in 
your community into their correct occupational families. 



Student Outcomes ; 

1. Recognize at least five different kinds of occupational 
family systems. 

Z. Given certain occupations, classify them according to their 
appropriate family within various occupational family systems. 

3. Specify some of the most commonly held jobs in your local area 

4. Classify these jobs according to their appropriate family 
within at least two occupational family systems. 

Psrsonal-Soci al 



The general instructional objectives and behavioral examples listed below 
illustrate some of the opportunities available to students for acquiring compe- 
tencies for effective functioning both as an independent person and in small 
group situations. Students are helped to understand the meaning of these objec 
tives and to decide whether or not they would like to explore personal and 
social development related to objectives like these. 

OBJECTIVE; To carry through on assigned and agreed-upon tasks with respon 
Sibil ity and effort. 

Student Behaviors ; 

1. Started assigned tasks promptly. 

2 . Carried out assigned task without reminder or support from 
others . 

3. Did unusually thorough job on assigned task. 
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4. Continued beyond requirements of assigned or agreed-upon 
task. 

5. Planned and completed a strategy or a schedule involving 
several tasks. 

OBJECTIVE : To deal effectively with rules, conventions, and teacher 

suggestions. 

Student Behaviors : 

1. Protected public property when another was attempting to 
destroy it. 

2. Took special care of the personal property of others. 



3. Accepted responsibility and made immediate efforts to carry 
out teacher suggestions (e.g., to improve conduct, work, or 
health habits). 

4. Encouraged another person to comply with rules or teacher 
suggestions in order to protect the rights and property of 
others . 

OBJECTIVE : To show independence, initiative, and originality when faced 

with unexpected situations or special needs. 

Student Behaviors : 

1. Worked out satisfactory solution v/hen faced by unfamiliar or 
unexpected situation. 

2. Verbally demonstrated independent thinking in face of verbal 
opposition to his ideas. 

3. Asked teacher or fellow student questions in an attempt to 
relate current content to previously learned concepts. 

4. Sought additional work or asked to make up work that he 
could easily have avoided. 



5. Volunteered on his own to try to learn a special skill which 
was not a required assignment. 





Citizenship 
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OBJECTIVES : 



Age 9 

1. To be aware of others' wrong actions, as well as their own, 
and warn others about breaking rules. 

2. To refuse to participate in unethical group activities, such 
as conspiring to blame another child for their own wrong 
doing. 



OBJECTIVES ; Age 13 

1. To be aware of others' wrong actions, as well as their own, 
and warn others about breaking rules. 

2. To refuse to participate in unethical group activities, such 
as conspiring to blame another student for their own misdeeds. 

3. To call attention to illegal or irresponsible acts (e.g., 
vsn dsl i s iti) and report accidents and injuries to parents, 
teachers, or authorities. 



OBJECTIVES: Age 17 



1 . 

2 . 



OBJECTIVES 



To inform others about laws and regulations, and praise or 
reward others for taking an ethical stand. 

To not condone law breaking in others, and avoid tacit 
approval of friends' unethical or illegal behavior, calling 
attention to bad consequences and suggesting alternative 
actions . 

To refuse to participate in unethical group activities. 

Adul t (in addition to Age 17) 



1. To show the disgruntled how to protest by open, lawful means 
rather than by covert defiance. 

2. To oppose specific irresponsible acts of public officials bv 
calling them to public attention, petitioning, or reporting 
to authorities. 

rUssif^i^i2_^b^ecti^es^^by^£ommon^^ 

Instructional objectives based on the wide variety of needs that students 
have for information on personal choice opportunities v/ere grouped together 
initially according to their content. A brief description will follw illus- 
trating several ways to further classify these kinds of objectives within three 
content areas: educational-vocational, personal -s oci al , and citizenship. 



Educational -Vocational 



In Project PLAN, to give students a more coherent picture of the range of 
occupational opportunities, data from Project TALENT have been used to group 
occupations into 12 job families (Flanagan, 1970c). The TALENT data on 17 



developed abilities scales are comprised of scores made by high school students 
who later were in the process of entering various occupations. The occupations 
in each of the 12 job families were originally grouped on the basis of the 
extent to which they involved similar educational requirements and kinds of 
work tasks. The profile of developed abilities for each occupation was then 
compared with both those of the other occupations in the group to which it 
was tentatively assigned, and to those in the other 11 groups. On the basis 
of this final step, a few classification changes were made to provide greater 
homogeneity among the occupations assigned to each of the groups. 

These data, which provided the basis for establishing the 12 groups of 
long-range occupations goals, must be viewed as tentative since they are 
founded on the reports of the career plans of students who are five years 
out of high school. Individuals who had made little progress toward their 
career goals were not included. Most of the young people are eitlier engaged 
in an occupation in an entry level job, or in professional training for this 
occupation. Though this classification scheme for occupations is tentative, 
the current data do enable young people to appraise their abilities in rela- 
tion to the personal characteristics profiles of TALENT students who entered 
various occupations. The titles of the 12 occupational groups, representing 
a wide range of occupations in terms of educational and training requirements, 
are listed below. 

1. Engineering, Physical Science, Mathematics, and Architecture 

2. Genera'’, Commercial Service, Public Service 

3. Medical and Biological Sciences 

4. Business, Secretarial -Cl erica! 

5. Business Administration 

6. Construction Trades 

7. Teaching and Social Service 

8. Mechanics, Industrial Trades 

9. Humanities, Law, and Social Sciences 

10. Business, Sales 

11. Fine Arts, Performing Arts 

12. Technical Jobs 

The Self Appraisal Assessment Structure (Ostrom, 1969), discussed briefly 
in Chapter V, presents students with an alternative approach for organizing 
large numbers of occupations into a limited number of broad occupational 
clusters. On the basis of tasks workers perform on the job, SAAS has sorted 
occupations into eight "fields": scientific, mechanical, clerical, computa- 

tional, sales, social service, verbal, and the arts. In addition SAAS has 



assumed that within each of the eight fields the particular occupations can 
be sub-divided according to the level of skills seemingly required. The 
four broad skill levels are listed below. 

Jobs requiring: 



1. little training and/or experience; 

2. skill and/or experience; 

3. education and/or training--"semi-professional ;" 

4. special education — "professional." 

The result is an occupational classification system based f Jjw°-way 
eight occupational fields by four skill levels. In Project PLAN, data 
TALENT five-year followup study were used to validatethe 12 groups of occu- 
tional goais, a confirmation procedure not employed with SAAS eight occupa- 
tional fields. 

A third approach to organizing educational and occupational information 
into a meaningful structure combines elements of those already discussed. It 
was developed by this project's staff for the Santa Clara, California public 
schools. Here, emphasis is placed on the fact that occupations can be sorted 
into broad clusters on the basis of many different criteria. Students are 
shown how occupations can be grouped according to various commonalities among 
them, such as the amount and type of schooling or training required, the 
specific tasks done in the occupation, and the benefits which are provided 
by the occupation. Then they are introduced to two vocational family systems 
(the Project PLAN system of 12 long-range occupational goal groups Lbiscussed 
above] and the Dictionary of Occupational Titles [DOT] system) that seem to 
be organized in a manner that can be especially helpful to students when they 
are selecting educational and vocational goals. The DOT categories of occupa- 
tions are: (1) professionals technical, and managerial; (2) clerical ajid 

sales; (3) service; (4) farming, fishery, forestry, and related occupations; 

(5) processing; (6) machi ne- trades ; (7) bench-work; (3) stvurtural-wor.x; and 
(9) miscellaneous. By stressing two related though in many respects different 
methods of classifying educational and occupational opportunities, this program 
encourages students to understand not just how to sort occupations into large 
groups but also the varying selection criteria employed by competing systems. 



Personal-Soci al 

Instructional objectives for helping students to acquire, maintain, or 
encourage desirable per-sonal and social behaviors were grouped into several 
categories: 

1. Dealing effectively with difficult situations. 

2. Showing strength of character and integrity. 

3. Contributing to group interests and goals. 

4. Showing consideration for the feelings of others. 
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5. Showing leadership. 

6. Dealing effectively with rules, conventions, and teacher suggestions. 

7. Carrying through on assigned and agreed-upon tasks. 

8. Showing independence, initiative, and originality. 

Citizenshi p 

The National Assessment of Education Progress' stated purpose is to 
furnish concerned citizens and educators with reliable information about the 
extent to which people in this country are attaining certain educational objec- 
tives. The project's assessment activities are aimed only at those competencies 
which nationally representative panels of educators, laymen, and subject-matter 
experts agree are important for schools to help students achieve. The citizen- 
ship panels agreed to group a large number of sps’::1fic objectives according to 
nine major citizenship aims. These following nine broad categories for objec- 
tives represent the best judgment of the panel as to the attitudes, under- 
standings, and performances American youth need to demonstrate in order to 
function responsibly in democratic society. 

1. Show concern for the well-being of others, 

2 . Support rights and freedorrs of all individuals. 

3. Recognize the value of just law. 

4. Know the main structure and functions of government. 

5. Participate in effective civic action. 

6. Understand problems of international relations. 

7. Approach civic decisions rationally. 

8. Take responsibility for own development. 

9. Help and respect their own families. 

^gec^^yin^AHerna^v^^ra^^e^forRj^M^Mn^ 

Studen^Persona^ChoiceO^ 

A variety of strategies for furnishing students with information about 
personal choice opportunities has been developed and tried out. These range 
across the different content areas of the Comprehensive Career Guidance System 
and include varying modes of pv^sentation. The following discussion focuses 
on several strategies which illustrate those that have been developed in the 
educational -vocational and personal-social domains. Some of these strategies 
emphasize the presentation of information on many specific opportunities while 
others stress the general characteristics of groups of options. 



In the occupational content area, several possible advantages can accrue 
to students when they study information about clusters of rel ated occupations. 
First, when a student learns about an occupation that is representative of a 
particular occupational family, he is learning generalizations that apply to 
a number of other related occupations within the family. For example, when 
a student learns about the educational and training requirements for a mechan- 
ical engineer, the information probably would apply to numerous other kinds of 
engineers. Second, when a student begins to plan toward a general occupational 
cluster, he is meeting requirements for a number of related occupations as wen 
any one of which may eventually become his primary goal contingent upon a minor 

A student, for instance, might set a goal to become 
would require certain educational decisions starting 
college and professional training. If along iht' way 
goal of becoming a medical doctor, his chances wculd 



change in his plans, 
medical doctor which 
off on many years of 
decided to alter his 



a 

him 

he 

still 



be very good for finding a satisfying occupation in a related field, such as 
the life sciences. Studying generalized information about families ot occupa- 
tions, therefore, permits flexible and alternate planning on the part of 
students . 



Project PLAN has integrated current information about 12 occupational 
families into each studvent's regular academic program (Flanagan, 1970a). 

Through written booklets and in some cases audio tapes, PLAN students are 
furnished information about conventional aspects of these occupational 
families obtained from such publications as the Ooaupational ^Outlook Handbook 
(and other United States Government materials) and from profiles of developed 
abilities based on Project TALENT data. Presented as an applied economics 
strand in the Social Studies program, the study of occupations is closely 
interwoven with the study of economics and contemporary problems. This 
permits using occupational information in connection with such subjects as 
ecology, urban problems, and industrial development. 

The program of educational and vocational guidance in the Santa Clara, 
California schools includes a variety of learning strategies in addition to 
the reading and listening skills stressed in the Project PLAN guidance program. 
Activities include such techniques and sources of information seeking as: 

(1) observing films and film-strips; (2) reading and manipulating instruments 
included in job experience kits; (3) listening both to audio tapes and to 
classroom visitors describing occupations and vari 9 us jobs in those occupa- 
tions; (4) questioning teachers, counselors, and visiting speakers; and {t) 
writing letters to such sources of information as admission offices at colleges 
or training schools. 



A growing number of computer^-supported programs, providing students with 
access to large information banks of educational and vocational data, is cur- 

rfn?!y Eeing nirketed within price ranges considered feasible for «dern school 

systems. For example, Harcourt, Brace & Jovanovich Publishing Company offers 
a SELECT program which permits students indirect access to a data 
four-year colleges. In this program, student inquiries are batched and answers 
are distributed periodically. Another approach. Interactive Learning ^^tems 
(ILS), enables students to have on-line computer-assisted access with immediate 
response to queries regarding national and local data of four types: occupational 
college, vocational -technical schools, and financial assistance. 
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The Santa Clara County Office of Education in California has developed a 
project illustrating a computer- supported approach, in which computerized listings 
of county-wide occupational opportunities are periodically distributed to local 
schools. This program lists all entry-level jobs in certain county industries 
and businesses which have volunteered to provide the following types of informa- 
tion about each job: (1) educational and training requirements, (2) salary levels 

(3) primary work tasks, (4) present employment levels, (5) forecasted openings, 
and (6) position in the SAA5 occupational classification system (Ostrom, 1969). 
Counseling offices in Santa Clara County schools are continually furnished 
with updated printouts containing current information provided by the local 
industries and busir^esses. 

The national computerized Job Bank program, which disseminates informa- 
tion about immediate employment opportunities, illustrates an approach that 
is both computer-supported and oriented toward specific job openings (rather 
vhan clusters of occupations). The Job Bank uses a daily up-to-date comput- 
erized list of available jobs in a major metropolitan area to facilitate 
job placement of the unemployed, particularly the disadvantaged. Operational 
in 55 major cities under the auspices of the United States Department of Labor, 
the Job Bank has expanded the exposure of the applicant to job opportunities 
to the extent that in some cities t*" ^ placements of hard core unemployed have 
as much as doubled. 

Thus far, the discussion has emphasized alternative i nstructional - 
counseling strategies within the educational and vocational content areas. 

Brief mention should be made of the alternate strategies available to this 
project's Personal and Social Development Program. In this program, intermediate 
and secondary level students first learn about the range of desirable per- 
sonal and social behaviors they might want to acquire (used at the secondary 
level only), maintain, or encourage and of undesirable behaviors they might want 
to eliminate. Students can then select specific behaviors to comprise their own, 
individualized behavior modification programs. Strategies for presenting the 
personal and social behavioral opportunities could have included such approaches 
as video-taped, filmed, audio-taped or written models displaying the various 
behaviors, lecture descriptions conducted by teachers and counselors, or group 
discussion and role play of the various behavioral alternatives. 



^elec^T^^^^Desrgrmi^^Schediu^^T^^Ti^In^^ 

Several strategies for helping students tc meet personal choice opportuni- 
ties were selected for investigation in this project. Emphasis was placed on 
an instructional-evaluation unit approach in which various instructional- 
counseling strategies were grouped "or presentation to the student. The 
method for implementing the Santa Clara educational and vocational guidance 
program involved individualized guidance units organized by first specifying 
student based objectives and related behavioral outcomes and then keying 
appropriate learning materials and procedures. The result was units that 
furnished explicit directions to the student as to what activities would 
probably help him to reach each objective, and what tests were available to 
aid him in. assessing the extent of his achievement. Designed for students 
in grades 7-12, a given unit can be scheduled for students within any or all 
of the grade levels depending upon the needs of particular students, i.e., 
there is no fixed sequential order that should be followed in scheduling the 
units. Typically these units are implemented with students in either a self- 
instructional cr a small group instructional setting. Table 3, on the next 
page, displays a guide sheet from one of the Santa Clara program units that 
focused on personal choice opportunities. 
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TABLE 3 

EXAMPLE PERSONAL CHOICE OPPORTUNITY GUIDANCE LEARNING UNIT 



American Institutes for Research 
Guidance Research Program 



Santa Clara NDEA Project 
June 1970 



SKILL AREA 2 
OBJECTIVE 9 



SORTING OUT OCCUPATIONS 



OBJECTIVE : The purpose of this unit is to help you to: 



point out different ways in which occupations can be grouped into famil ies . and classify some 
coimwn jobs in your community into their correct occupational famines. 



] 



EVALUATION : To help you make sure that you have achieved this objective, you will be tested to see if you can. 

a. recognize at least five different kinds of occupational family systems, 

b. given certain occupations, classify them according to their appropriate family within various 
occupational family systems. 

c. specify some of the nwst commonly held jobs in your local area. 

d. classl'-y these jobs according to their appropriate family within at least two occupational family 
sy^t'vans. 

EXAMPLE: When you can answer questions like the one given below, you probably are ready to take the test which 

follows these materials. 

Tom, 16, is a 10th grader. Weekends he works as a gardener. He currently ’"^kes $1 .50 
an hour. From the four way; of forming occupational families which are listed below, 
select the one which has been mentioned m this example. 

a. Amount of schooling or training required by the occupation. 

b. Personal characteristics needed for success on the 30 b. 

c. Specific tasks done in the occupation. 

d. The benefits which are provided by the occupation. 



USE THESE MATERIALS 



DO THESE ACTIVITIES 



1. Booklet » Making Si-mse Out of Jobsj American 
Institutes for Research, 1970. 

2. Booklet, Making Senaa Out of Jobs. 

Audio-tape, Vocational Familiesy American 
Institutes for Research, 1970. 

3. Booklet, Making Sense Out of Jobs, 

Audio- tape. Getting Acquainted with Two 
Vocational Family Systems y Auer i can Institutes 
for Research, 1970. 



1 . Read Chapter I, page 1; answer the questions, and 
check the answers in your booklet. 

2. Listen to the tape and if you wish, read along in 
Chapter II of the booklet, page 3. 



Read Chapter III of the booklet, page 8 , and the 
materials to which it refers you or listen to the 
tape. Meet with another student to test each 
other's knowledge of the DOT and IRQ vocational 
family systems. 



o 
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Our VJorld of Worky SRA, 1 968 

Occupations and CareerSy McGraw-Hill, 1969. 

4. Booklet, Making Sense Out of Jobs, 

5. Booklet, Making Sense Out of Jobs. 

Booklet, Variety of Jobs Catalog y American 
Institutes for Research, 1969. 

6 . Booklet, Making Sense Out of Jobs* 



4 . Do the activity outlined in Chapter IV, page 14, of 
the booklet to learn more about how particular jobs 
fit into various vocational families. 

5. Read Chapter V of the booklet, page 17, and do the 
exercises to familiarize yourself with the Variety 
of jobs Catalog. Using the catalog and your 
interview materials, meet together to participate 
in the game outlined in Chapter V of the booklet. 

6 . Read Chapter ''I of the booklet, page 22, and carry 
out the activities to discover some occupations 
which are important in your local area. 



When you have successfully completed these activities and materials, check with your teacher or counselor before 
taking the test which goes with this learning package. 



Project PLAN employed a method similar to the instructional-evaluational 
unit approach selected in this project. In PLAN* tedching-learning units com- 
prising information about personal choice opportunities in the worlds of 
education and work are sequenced across the primary* intermediate* and secon- 
dary levels and integrated into each student's Social Studies and Language 
Arts programs. In the primary grades (1-4)* objectives emphasize: vl) the 

nature and variety of work in some of the specific occupations (e- 9 -> community 
and personal services) that are usually visible to young students; (2) the 
patterns of social interaction usually found in job settings; (3) the functions 
that occupations have in fulfilling various social and economic needs; and (41 
the general ways that people prepare for occupations. At the intermediate and 
secondary levels* teaching-lsarning units focus on the 12 occupational fam- 
ilies discussed earlier in this chapter and on the nature of occupational 
opportunities typically available follov/ing graduation from high school i.e.* 
four-year colleges* two-year colleges* occupational training schools* 
apprenticeship programs* selective service* military service* and entry level 
jobs (Hamilton and Webster, in press). 



A variety of strategies* selected for this project's Personal and Social 
Development Program* enables students to survey possible personal and social 
behaviors they might want to acquire* to maintain* or to encourage. Specifically* 
they experience orientation learning units* observe trends in their behavior* 
discuss such trends wich counseling personnel who have collected student behavioral 
data through the Critical Incident Technique (Flanagan, 1954) and* if they are 
high school students* they participate in the Social Situations Tests. In these 
latter tests* students participate alternately as actors or as observers in a 
series of situations simulating actual circumstances they might be expected to 
deal with satisfactorily either in or out of school. Self assessment is another 
technique used to familiarize students with opportunities in the PSDP. This 
technique relies on students responding to a checklist of all the personal and 
social behaviors emphasized in the PSDP. Because of production costs, audio-tapes 
and film techniques were not used in presenting students with information on 
personal and social development opportunities. Because of the individualized 
prescriptive nature of the PSDP* self-instructional booklet presentations * group 
discussions and role play were sel-ected* at least for the first generation o 
this instructional -counseling program. No lectures were incorporated in the PSDP. 



Ev|^^^T^^^ategie^^n^^ro^^ni^^eedbacj^^n^Conre^n^ 

To measure the effects of information presentations about personal choice 
opportunities provided in an individualized system of career guidance, it is 
first necessary to determine whether the system enabled individual youths to t 

meet their knowledge needs. A basic assumption here is that the greater amount 
of information youth have about available choices (regarding occupational roles, 
educational opportunities, leisure time activities, etc.), the greater is the 
meaningful data upon which they can make particular choices thereby increasing 
the likelihood that they will more wisely select appropriate long-range goals 
and develop realistic plans for attaining them. Few, if any* instruments are 
currently available that assess student knowledge of available opportunities 
(in a particular life areaK attitudes toward having such information* and 
performances related to seeking such information. In view of this void, 
project staff developed and field tested two prototype instruments: the 

Educational and Vocational Exploratory Behavior Inventory (EVEBI), and the 
Occupational Knowledge Survey (OKS). No efforts were made to pursue a similar 
type of test development in the personal and social content areas because the 
emphasis there is on objectives stressing overt behavior patterns rather than 
knowledge. 




Educati onal and Vocational Exploratory Behavior Inventoicy. 



This inventory measures student overt, self-initiated behavioi^ relevant 
to the gathering and processing of information for subsequent vocational and 
educational planning and decision making. The inventory is designed for student 
use in recording the number of information-seeking behaviors they report during 
a prescribed time period following the administration of an instructional- 
counseling program. It can be administered individually or in small groups. 

The instrument asks specific questions from seven broad categories; 



1. Had they talked with any people about occupations, vocational educa- 
tion, or any other educational opportunities? 

2 Had they requested any printed information, read any booklets, or 
watched TV or films related to vocational education or their occupa- 
tional plans? 

3. Had they made or planned to make any on-the-job visits? 

4. Had they visited or planned to visit a campus or an area vocational 
cente r? 

5. Had they looked into or planned to look into summer work related to 
their occupational or educational choices? 

6. Had they made definite plans to take or had they taken any interest, 
ability, or achievement tests to help their educational-vocational 
decision making? 

7. Had they changed their educational plans so that they were now signed 
up for an area vocational center or had applied to a college? 



In a recent study (Ganschow, Stilwell , and Jones, 1970), a random five percent 
of the subjects' inventories were selected for objective confirmation after tne 

completed. Of the 46 information-seeking behaviors reported 
24 were verified and 17 were not verified. None were discon- 
these verification results compared favorably with those 
(e.g. , Krumboltz and Thoresen, 1964; Hamilton, 1969; Thoresen, 



inventories were 
by the subjects, 
firmed. Overall 
reported earlier 



Hosford, and Krumboltz, 1970) 



Occupational Knowledge Survey 

The OKS was designed to assess the amount of knowledge which high school 
students have about the world of work in general; about broad occupational 
families; and about the present and future opportunities, the condi tions^of work, 
and the requirements of common occupations within particular occupational 
families. It was anticipated that one of this instrument's uses would be as a 
criterion measure for evaluating one aspect of the effectiveness of vocational 
guidance programs. Currently the OKS has four equivalent forms: two designed 

for girls and two for boys. Total administration time for each form of the survey 
is about 50 minutes. 

The representativeness of the occupations and occupational families sampled 
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in the OKS was validated primarily by reference to: (a) the frequency with 

which each of a large number of occupations was selected and pursued by high 
school students participating in the five-year follow-up conducted by Project 
TALENT — the national longitudinal study of 440,000 students, and (b) estimates 
of occupational opportunities specified in the United States Department of 
Labor's 1968-69 Oaoupat-ionat OutZooh Handbook. About tv^o thirds of the items 
on each of the OKS forms sample students' knowledge of the 37 occupations 
listed in Table 4. 



TABLE 4 

OCCUPATIONS SAMPLED BY THE FOUR OKS FORMS 



Accountant 
Advertising Worker 
Aircraft Mechanic 
Bank Teller 
Carpenter 
Chemist 
Cl ergyman 
Clerical Worker 
Computer Programmer 
Cooks and Chefs 
Cosmetologist 
Dentist 



Draftsman 

Electrical Engineer 

Forester 

Lawyer 

Machinist 

Maintenance Electrician 
Manufacturing Salesman 
Mechanic 

Medical Technician 

Nurse (Practical) 

Pharmacist 

Pilot 

Plumber 



Pol i ceman 
Postal Clerk 
Psychol ogist 
Registered Nurse 
Retail Salesman 
Social Worker 
Teachei — Elementary 
Teachei — Secondary ! 

leachei — Col 1 ege 
Tool and Die Maker 
Truck Driver 
Truck Driver (Routeman) 



Table 5 on the next page presents the eight categories of occupational character- 
istics into which OKS items on these 37 occupations were grouped during item 
development activities. The remaining one third of each form's items include 
more general questions about the world of work and occupational families. 
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TABLE 5 



CATEGORIES OF OCCUPATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS SAMPLED 
BY THE FOUR OKS FOPJ'IS 



Occupational Duties Working Conditions 



Required Abilities/ 
Inte rests 



Present and Future 
Opportun i ties 



Financial Considerations 
Sex Distribution 



Education Required Legal or Age Requirements 



After preliminary field tests and item revisions were accomplished, the 
OKS forms were administered to a total of 1498 ninth- and eleventh-grade 
students in three California schools, one Texas school, and one Maryland school. 
Student populations in the California and Maryland schools were predominantly 
White, while the population in the Texas school was predominantly . Black. Basic 
data collected by this wi descale administration are summarized in Table 6 on 
the next page vihere it can be noticed that reasonably -high internal consistency 
estimates of reliability were obtained for each form--i.e., .82 and .80 tor the 
two boys' forms and .77 and .78 for the two girls' forms. 

In addition, 48 ninth-grade boys and 41 ninth-grade girls in one of the 
two California urban schools took both of the male and female forms respect- 
ively. Half of each student group started with one form, while the other half 
worked on the other form before they switched to the remaining alternate forms. 
Pearson Product Moment test--retest correlations of .67 for the boys and .65 for 
the girls resulted on each set of two OKS tests. Using background informa i-i on 
on these same students, correlations were conducted between the OKS results and 
students' total scores on a recent administration of the Differential Aptitude 
Tost. Resultant correlations for the two boys' forms were .65 and .69 and 
for the two girls' forms were .77 and .67. 

The main evaluation purpose of the OKS is not to compare students' scores 
across grade levels within schools and within grade levels across schools as is 
so easily done by close inspection of the data in Table 6. Additional data 
analyses were performed in order to enable reports of what students actually 
knew about various categories of job characteristics (e.g., job situation 
[occupational duties and working conditions], background and prerequisites, and 
present and future possibi li ties--for selected occupations samples by the 0Kb;. 

Such data will be reported for the various school populations and items represent- 
ative of those contributing to the data in each category of occupations and char- 
acteristics will be provided. In this way as the alternate OKS forms are . , . 

further refined in the future, when they are administered before and after students 
are exposed to vocational guidance units focusing on occupational knowledge out- 
comes, decisions will be possible about the effects of such units on speci.ic 
categories of student knowledge. Tests using a rationale and format similar^to 
the OKS also should be developed to assess student knowledge in other contenv 
areas (e.g.., educational, leisure, and citizenship opportunities) of the Compre- 
hensive Career Guidance System. 
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In addition to the tests described above (FVEBI and . project s^ff 
developed a number of guidance proficiency tests to aid students m dtte^imng 

the extent to which they had achieved the objectives ^hec^on 

learning units. Proficiency test items were written explicitly to °n 

student performance of each outcome related to a un.io s oh jecti ve. An example 
proficiency test item, which was designed to assess a student s ab.lity to 
"recognize at least five different kinds of occupational fam.ly „^v>.tems is 
displayed in Table 3. Using feedback from his performance on one x 

proficiency tests, a student (along with his teachers, counselor, ®nd parents) 
can identify the outcomes, if any, that he has not satisfactorily demonstrfed. 
Then, the student can select additional learning acti vi vies where appropnate. 

A key assumption here is that a student ought not to proceed witi. another 
guidance learning unit until he has first adequately attained the objective- 
based perfomiance levels specified in his present unit. 

r.iirrpnt Status and Plans. 

A variety of recently developed instructional -counseling strategies related 
to the presentation of information about personal choice opportunities is being 
fonilde^e^ftr investigation. Project staff are currently exploring competing 
methods for presenting students with up-to-date 
'jobs as well as on immediate job openings. For instance, is making such infor 
mation available via portable computer tefiinals that are linked to 
data banks more effective with students than permitting them af ef to computer 
printouts containing similar information? In addition, project faff 
famine the comparative effects of using alternaf ve strfegies for delivering 
information about occupations, education and training options, and the various 
means open to youth for financing post-high school education or vocation^ 
training. For example, does it make a difference whether studefs read from 
a teletyped message while seated at a portable computer terminal (e.g., iLf , 
read a magnified display of a micro-fiche card, read from a printed bof et, 
or observla film, film-loop, or film-strip production? A host of techniques 
such as these for presenting students with current information about personal 
choice opportunities are commercially available but few of them have been 
empirically tested. 

Plans are underway for expanding this system's evaluation strfegies to 
furnish more adequate feedback to project staff thereby ^jg them to make 

needed revisions in various programs. The Occupational Knowledge Survey (OKS) 
will be refined to insure that its items appropriately sample from the total 
population of items related to the world of work in general, to occupational 
classification systems, and to typical characteristics of common occupations 
within various occupational groups. A similar survey instrument will be 
developed for the education content area. Its purpose will be to assep 
student knowledge of the major kinds of educational insptutions, of the 
common characteristics that differentiate these institutions, and of P^’^ti- 
cular options that are representative of the different educational categor.es. 
In the personal and social content areas, further attempts will be made .0 
evaluate the extent to which students understand the various types of behavior 
on which the PSDP is based and to determine thei r .atti tudes toward such behav- 
iors. An example technique is to have students listen to audio-tapes in which 
individuals enact behaviors emphasized in the PSDP. Afterward students answer 
questions designed to assess their knowledge of, and attitudes toward, the 
behaviors enacted in these taped situations The 
other planned efforts is to study the effects of particular 
counseling strategies with certain individuals and to collect information 
that will^ield a prescriptive system of strategy-student characteristic 

match i ng . 
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APPENDIX— CHAPTER VI 



Catalogue of Available Materials 



1. AIR* developed learning units prepared for individualized educational and 
vocational guidance programs. 

The Ififormation Explosion 

Social, Economic, and Technological Trends 

Dropout 



Reaching Your Vocational Goals 
Sorting Out Occupations 
For more information, write to: 

Dr. Calvin D. Catterall 

Coordinator, Counseling and Psychological Services 

Santa Clara Unified School District 

1889 Lawrence Road 

Post Office Box 397 

Santa Clara, California 95052 



2. AIR developed materials designed for a Personal and Social Development 
Program. For more information, write to; 

Guidance Research Program 
American Institutes for Research 
P.O. Box 1113 

Palo Alto, California 94302 



3. AIR developed objectives for assessing citizenship competencies. For more 
information, write to: 

National Assessment Office 
Room 201A Huron Towers 
2222 Fuller Road 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48105 




♦American Institutes for Research 

no 



4. AIR developed learning units prepared for the guidance program in 
Project PLAN, 

Rij<^ iness Sales Occupations 

Business Clerical Occupations 

Business Management Occupations 

Technical Occupations 

Teaching Occupations 

Health Service Occupations 

Public and Commercial Service Occupations 

Social Service Occupations 

Social Science Occupations 

Performing Arts Occupations 

Building Trades Occupations 

Mechanic and Repairman Occupations 

Mathematical and Physical Science Occ upations 

Industrial Trades Occupations 

Engineering and Architecture Occupations 

Biological Science Occupations 

For more information, write to: 

PLAN 

Westinghouse Learning Corporation 

2680 Hanover Street 

Palo Alto, California 94305 



5. Self Appraisal and Assessment Structure. For more information, write to 

Dr. Stanley R. Ostrom 

1953 Colleen Drive 

Los Altos, California 94022 
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6. AIR developed instruments designed to assess student knowledge and per- 
formance related to an Educational -Vocational Program. 



Occupational Knj vx' ledqe Survey 

Educational -Vocational Exploratory Behavior Inventory 
For more information write to: 

Guidance Research Program 
American Institutes for Research 
P.O. Box 1113 

Palo Alto, California 94202 



7. College SELECT program. For more information, write to: 

Harcourt, Brace and Jovanovich, Inc. 

757 Third Avenue 

New York, New York 10017 



8. ILS system of computerized data banks (college, occupations, vocational 
training schools, sources of financial assistance). For more information, 
write to: 



Interactive Learning Systems, Inc. 
1616 Soldiers Field Road 
Boston, Massachusetts 02135 



9. Job Bank of Computerized data on employment opportunities. For more 
information, write to: 

Job Bank 

U. S. Department of labor 
Washington, D. C. 2 -212 



10. Santa Clara program of computerized local job information. For more 
information, write to: 

Dr. Stanley R. Ostrom 
County of Santa Clara 
Office of Education 
45 Santa Teresa Street 
San Jose, California 95110 
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CHAPTER VII 



COMPONENT NO.^ 

ASSISTING STUDENTS TO RESOLVE PERSONAL PROBLEMS MORE WISELY 



As a review of the two previous chapters indicates, providing each 
young person with a sufficient amount of accurate information both about 
himself and about opportunities in the environment is of major concern in all 
aspects of career decision making. Howt ^r, contrary to the philosophical 
position of some authorities, it is predicted here that the provision of infor- 
mation does not in and of itself either bring about or guarantee wise decision 
making. Early in the conceptualization of a comprehensive guidance system, a 
major cluster of youth guidance needs were linked to deficiencies students 
displayed in exhibiting adequate skills for resolving personal problems which 
-confronted them on a day-to-day basis. 

Providing young people with assistance in the realm of solving a wide 
variety of problems which come up in daily life has been advocated as the 
priority purpose of the guidance profession (Krumboltz, 1967) and as the 
framework around which the entire guidance program of a school should be 
built (Gelatt and Varenhorst, 1968). Some authorities have viewed this puY'- 
pose of training individuals to solve life problems wisely as the major aim 
of American education in general and the unifying link between guidance and 
the remainder of the educational system (Rothney, 1958; Gelatt, 1962). If 
the possible negative ramifications of youth possessing inadequate problem- 
solving behaviors are examined (cf. Coleman, 1966; Passow, 1966; D'Zurilla and 
Goldfried, 1968), it is understandable that the process of assisting individ- 
uals in learning how to solve problems wisely has been advocated as a major 
purpose of the guidance profession. 

However, when an attempt is made to clearly operationalize definitions of 
personal problem-solving behaviors, difficulties arise in deciding exactly 
what phenomenon should receive attention. For example, within guidance 
literature, the terms "problem solving" and "decision making" are at times 
used synonymously, while in other references they are considered to be dis- 
tinct phenomena. Brim (1962) distinguished between decision making and problem- 
solving when he asserted that problem solving more often referred to contrived, 
artificial, laboratory tasks, whereas decision making focused more on real- 
life situations. There is considerable support for this categorization of 
research literature, but a more useful clarification was attempted by 
D'Zurilla and Goldfried (1968) when they designated decision making as a 
major step in the process of human problem solving. Support for this analy- 
sis can be found in the work of Gagne (1959) and, therefore, this distinction 
has been adopted in work attempted relative to this component of a compre- 
hensive guidance system. Thus, decision making involves some but not all of 
the diverse problem-solving behaviors. 
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Iden^^^n^^outji^ProMem^^ 

A survey was made of the major historical orientations of psychological 
research on human and animal problem solving and decision making. The prepon- 
derance of research dealing with human problem solving has been conducted in 
laboratory situations far removed from problems faced in individuals' personal 
daily lives. Though such laboratory problems have some formal properties in 
common with life decisions* such as the fact that there exists a choice be- 
tween a set of alternatives* research findings from these studies can be 
appropriately generalized to personal life circumstances only with the greatest 
hesitancy and a myriad of qualifications (Tate* 1959). A second area of re- 
search has involved attempts to describe decision behavior in statistical 
terms or in terms of me tal activities. Such research stresses the effects of 
various psychological cognitive variables upon problem solving (cf, Townsend 
and Smith* 1964; Sc.,aal Ratoush* and Ninas* 1959)* and especially supports the - 
conclusions of Gibby, et al.(1967) that problem-solving abilities have been 
treated in "a . . . theoretical manner rather than in an expep'mental fashion. 
Only recently have initial attempts been made to define decision-making ability 
empirically . . . (p. 450)." 

From this survey of relevant literature* it was concluded that cognitive 
processes and the overt behaviors manifested by individuals in problem-solving 
situations are learned. In fact* as both Skinner (1953) and Brim (1962) have 
observed* human problem-solving behaviors which now appear to be habitual 
responses on the part of individuals probably have been learned in earlier 
problem-solving contexts. By considering that problem-solving behaviors are 
phenomena which can be learned or have been acquired in previous problem con- 
texts* it can be postulated that such behaviors may be modified and improved 
through training and that effective behaviors may be trained in a manner 
which would maximize their transfer to a wide variety of problem situations. 

This position implies the need for practicing desirable problem-solving behav- 
iors in real-life problem contexts* but contains no implication of disdain 
for or lack of interest in cognitive phenomena. It is argued that if one 
prime objective is to assist individuals to resolve real-life problems in a 
skillful manner rather than to describe exhaustively the how and why of every- 
thing occurring inside and outside the individual in the problem-solving context* 
then it is most useful to focus on observable behaviors and not on inferred 
cognitive processes or events. 

Once the position above was adopted, it was decided that the behaviors 
involved in solving real-life problems wisely could be specifically dc.‘ijn- 
eated, and alternative methods could be explored for helping youth to acquire 
and to perform these behaviors. Considerable attention was subsequently given 
to an investigation of behaviors involved in the process of effectively 
resolving rea-l-life personal problems. These behaviors would in essence be 
designated as the terminal competencies of the desired training program and 
would enable statements to be made regarding youth problem-solving needs 
which would be translated into specific objectives for the training p rogram. 

The identification of the terminal behaviors was accomplished primarily through 
study of available models purporting to describe human problem-solving. 

Problem-Solving Models 

A multitude of conceotual izations or models of problem-solving phenomena 
h's been offered (e.g.* Dewey* 1933; Polya, 1945; Simon* 1957). A representa- 
tive sample of these is presented in Table 7 on the following page where an 



EXAMPLES OF GENERAL PROCESS MODELS OF HUMAN PROBLEM SOLVING 





attempt has been made to graphically compare analagous portions of the var- 
ious models. An important insight to be gained from an examination of these 
problem-solving descriptions 1s that most are predominantly step oriented. 

In other words, they are stage models which represent a problem solver as 
progressing through a sequential order of activities. Newell (1965) has 
raised objections to stage models for representing human problem-solving, 
and these objections suggest that it is more useful to avoid static models 
and to emphasize behaviors and skills (i.e., a closely interrelated group 
of behaviors) which are useful in effective personal problem solving. 

A second group of problem-solving descriptions has direct application 
to real-life problems as opposed to more artificial or laboratory tasks. 

These models, which usually have vocational and educational choices as their 
focus, have been summarized by Hilton (1962), and an examination of them is 
useful in order to uncover the specific skills demanded by real-life problem- 
solving. Some of these models are illustrated by Table 8 on page 103. Hilton's 
models tend to reflect, more adequately than did the previously illustrated ones 
real-life problem-solving contexts of, and the complex inter-relationships 
between, various aspects of the problem-solving process. Therefore, a graphic 
comparison such as that which has been attempted here tends to force them into 
a stage format, which is inappropriate. 



From these descriptions and the more extended descriptions formulated 
by the respective authors and others (e.g., Bross, 1953; Gelatt, 1962), a 
number of specific behaviors associated with effective real-life problem- 
solving were derived. Most descriptions of the problem-solving process 
consider the importance of identifying and clearly defining the problem at 
hand. Additionally, most of them support the need for studying the conse- 
quences of various alternatives before choosing one. Finding information, 
separating relevant from irrelevant information, and considering such infor- 
mation in light of the problem is an additional behavioral cluster. Another 
is that of producing and considering several different tentative solutions 
before choosing one of them. Similarly, several models imply behaviors 
revolving around selecting one of the tentative solutions to be tried and 
implementing that solution. Such selection behaviors constitute what is 
herein termed the decision-making skill area. A further similarity among 
the models is the concern they show for maximizing what the individual has 
learned from going through the prcblem-sol vi ng process. This is manifested 
by the analyzing of both the outcomes of problem solving and the process 
which has been used in arriving at a solution. 



While most problem-solving models described the total problem-solving 
process, prior to the formulation of specific training program, each skill 
area or cluster of behaviors had to be operationalized into its constituent 
behaviors. For example, Krumboltz (1966b) generated an in-depth analysis of 
two major aspects of problem solving (i.e., the consideration of alternatives 
and decision making) and included these behaviors: 




Generating a list of all possible courses of action; 

Gathering relevant information about each feasible 
alternative course of action; 

Estimating the probability of success in each alternative 
on the basis of the experience of others and pro- 
jections of current trends; 

Considering the personal values which may be enhanced or 
diminished under each course of action; 
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REAL-LIFE PROBLEM-SOLVING MODELS 
ADAPTED FROM HILTON (1962) 





Deliberating and weighing the facts, prooable outcomes 
and values for each alternative; 

Eliminating from consideration the least favorable 
courses of action; 

Formulating a tentative plan of action subject to new 
developments and opportunities; 

Generalizing the decision-making process to future problems. 

From a search of these and similar sources a preliminary list of behaviors 
requisite to solving personal problems wisely was developed. This list served 
as the initial draft of the terminal competencies for a training program 
designed to help each student perform skillfully and consistently behaviors 
such as these when he is confronted with personal problems: 

Being sensitive and able to perceive problems when they 
exi st; 

Clearly defining the parameters and nature of the problem; 

Being aware of other plausible ways to define the problem: 

Stating conditions under which problem would be classified 
as resolved; 

Stating goals or objectives in solving the problem-- 
criteria to fulfill; 

Formulating a strategy for searching for information 
relevant to the problem; 

Evaluating information sources; 

Identifying sources of information; 

Evaluating the relevance and accuracy of information; 

Demonstrating how to utilize sources of information; 

Being open to information; 

Generating several viable alternative solutions to the 
problem; 

Considering several alternatives in light of the information 
gathered and the criteria for problem solution; 

Specifying possible consequences of each alternative; 

Assessing the desirability and/or probability of such 
consequences; 

Identifying some personal standards or criteria of 
personal desirability; 

Selecting one alternative to be implemented; 

Formulating a rationale for such a selection; 

Selecting a second alternative as a second choice to be 
used in case of certain contingencies; 

Stating why the second alternative was chosen and the specific 
rationale for it: 

Sp.ecifying a plan for carrying out the chosen alternative; 

Identifying some conditions under which the second alternative 
will be implemented; 

Considering various rules or philosophies for selecting an 
alternative from among many; 

Exhibiting the specified behaviors to implement the chosen 
alternative; 

Analyzing the implementation process as it is carried out 
and after it is completed; 
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Switching to a back up plan when appropriate; 

Being sensitive to and recognizing the consequences and 
outcomes resulting from implementing the chosen 
alternative; 

Analyzing positive and negative consequences of the problem 
solving process followed; 

Ascertaining when the problem is satisfactorily solved; 

Correctly judging whether the plan of implementation should 
be modified or scrapped or if the second choice should 
be implemented, (i.e., What should be done if the 
problem was not solved?); 

Identifying what was learned that will help in future 
problem contexts. 



Needs statements for each student could easily be formulated by deter- 
mining the extent to which he performs each of the behaviors just nsted. 

'From this list of problem-solving behaviors, instructional objectives 
such as the following were written. These are representative of ones 
formulated at a relatively early stage of program development. While 
exhibiting some of the qualities of acceptable behavioral objectives, 
they however lack much of the specificity and information regarding the 
conditions and the quality of the performance requested of each student. 



1. When presented with varying situational contexts, the student 
can discriminate those in which a real-life problem exists. 

2. When presented with a problem in general terms, the student can 
analyze the given information sufficiently to define in specific 
terms the nature of the problem. 

3. When presented with a problematic situation, the student can 
define the problem in at least two alternate ways. 

4. When provided with problematic situations defined specifically, 
the student can state a minimal set of circumstances under which 
the problem would be classified as resolved. 

‘3 When provided with a specifically defined problem situation, the 
student can state possible goals or priority objectives to be 
sought in an acceptable solution to the problem. 

6. When- provided with a specifically defined problem and with a set of 
goals to be included in a solution, the student can formulate a 
plan which explains how he will go about obtaining the necessary 
information iGadinQ to thG SGlGction of an accGptablG solution. 

7. When provided with an example of an information source, the stu- 
dent will state the positive and negative features of this source. 
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8. When asked to obtain a specified piece of information, the student 
will be able to point out at least two sources from which the 
information may appropriately be obtained. 

While deficient in many respeccs, this level of terminal behaviors and the 
subsequent formulation of general program objectives rel cited to those 
behaviors, provided something tangible to be shaped and refined. Next, 
further attempts v/ere made to clarify the needs, to study the nature of 
their interrelatedness, and to make decisions regarding priorities or levels 
of importance among them. 



Cl as s i ^ijT2^_^Ob^ecti^es_^b^_^ommona2i^i^^2^^ 

At presents the interrelationships of problem-solving behaviors such 
as those specified in the previous section are unknown. However, in an 
attempt to further integrate and systematize the problem-solving behaviors 
reported in the literature, the problem-solving paradigm displayed in 
Table 9 on the following page v/as prepared. This paradigm served as the 
- basic framework upon which the comprehensive training program for problem 
solving was developed. From the similarities found among the previous 
problem-solving models discussed earlier and from logical inferences about 
how the specific behaviors might be associated or related to one another, 
the separate behaviors were grouped into what were designated as skill areas. 

A skill area was defined as a cluster of more specific behaviors which were 
hypothesized to be closely associated in terms of either similarity in 
actual responses made by an individual, or in chronology of those responses, 
or in terms of their interrelated effects upon one another. In addition, it 
should be noted that although the stage model concept is eschewed, the group- 
ings of behaviors identified in Table 9 fall into three broad processes (i.e.. 
Planning, Decision Making, and Implementing). It was postulated that many of 
these behaviors, and in fact the broad processes themselves, occur several 
times; not always in the same order; and at times simultaneously during any 
particular problem-solving occasion. The general process of planning seemed 
basic to this whole paradigm, therefore, the two skills areas forming this 
process were given top priority attention in program development. 

In order to illustrate briefly the repeated efforts to refine the 
instructional obiectives of this training program, examples of instructional 
objectives written at this more intermediate stage of development are pre- 
sented below. By this point in time, student problem-solving behaviors, 
as indicated in the paradigm of Table 9, had been quite thoroughly revised 
and settled upon (at least with respect to the formulation of a prototype 
program to be field tested) and the clustering of tiiose needs had been 
revised. The following example objectives are taken from what became known 
as Skill Area #3, the "Consideration of Multiple Alternatives." 

1. When provided with an array of alternative problem solutions, 
the student will be able to list the possible positive and 
negative outcomes related to the choosing of each alternative. 

2. When information is provided him relative to a hypothetical 
problem-sol ver\. the student will be able to express specific 
standards for rating the desirability of possible outcomes 
associated with the choice of a specific alternative. 
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TABLE 9 

PERSONAL PROBLEM-SOLVING PARADIGM 



^pSffT^yBSTem^STvTn^eBavTor^rouDe^^enarforaff^^T 



enerai Process 



w 



Areas 



Planning Emphasis— decision making 
and perfdnnance activities iifp 
Ve4 In these problem-solving beha- 
viors but the emphasis Is upon using 
a planned approach to understanding 
the problem and gathering Informa- 
tion on It In order to expedite 
subsequent problem-solving activities. 



1. Perceiving, delineating, and comitting to work on, the prob'jem. 

a. Perceiving a personal problem when It exists. 

b. Inhibiting the tendency to respond Impulsively, passively, 
or by avoiding the problem. 

c. Stating the conditions that would exist If the problem were 
resolved. 

d. Specifying discrepancies between current personal status and 
those levels that would exist If the problem were resolved. 



2. Searching for. evaluating, and utilizing the Information. 

a. Formulating a strategy for searching for Information relevant 
to the problem. 

b. Knowing and evaluating sources of Information. 

c. Efficiently utilizing the sources of information. 

d. Evaluating the reliability and accuracy of Information received 
and Its relevance to the problem. 

e. Being willing to consider new information relevant .to the 
problem even when it conflicts with that oresentlv held. 



Decisior-Making Emphasis — planni ng 
and performance activities are 
involved In these problem-solving 
behaviors. Planning skills are 
ones which are particularly impor- 
tant following the decision-making 
activities implemented here. 



3. Generating and considering multiple alternative problem sol utions. 

a. Generating several viable courses of action or alternative solu- 
tions to the problem. 

h, ' ~wing possible outcomes associated vn th each alternative. 

Calculating the subjective and objective orohabi 1 1 ties of each 
oiJtcoiTe's occurrence. 

d. Using some personal standards or criteria for determining the 
desirability of possible outcomes. 

e. Considering each alternative In light of the information 
gathered on Its possible outcomes and in relation to the 
conditions that would exist if the problem were resolved. 



4. Selecting the most desirable alternative problem solutions and 

formulating plans for Implementing these alternatives. 

a. Knowing and considering various rules or philosophies for 
selecting an alternative proble^i solution. 

b. Selecting a preferred alternative problem solution to be imple- 
mented and knowing the rationale for the choice of this alternative. 

c. Selecting, and knowing the rationale for the selection of, a 
second alternative problem solution to be used in case certain 
contingencies arise thwarting implementation of the first choice 
al ternatl ve. 

d. Detailing a plan for ca»^r,y1ng out the preferred alternative 
problem solution. 

e. Knowing socne conditions under which the second alternative 
problem solution might be Implemented. 



Implementation Emphasis — activities 
here Involve what has been referred 
to as "student managed performance." 
However, decision making (relative 
to evaluating one's problem-solving 
behavior) and planning (relative to 
revising or changing plans for 
implementation) are both Involved 
in these activities. 



5. Implementing specific plans related to selected alternatives. 

a. Until such time as other plans appear more appropriate, <ixh1bi- 
tlng the behaviors necessary to implement the plan for the 
chosen alternative. 

b. Correctly judging whether the plan of implementation should be 
modiried, or replaced with a plan for implementing the second 
choice or other alternative. 



c. Implementing a plan for the second or other alternative as a result 
information collected while acting on the preferred alternative. 



6. Analyzing the process and product of problem solving. 



a. 



b. 



c. 




I 121 



Ascertaining if the Problem has been satisfactorily solved by 
comparing oresent conditions with those previously specified 
for problem solution. 

In terms of the model oresented here, analy,z1ng the f>os1t1ve 
and negative asnects of the behaviors emitted durin*" the problem- 
solving process. 

In terms of the previously specified conditions for problem 
solution, analyzing the positive and negative aspects of the 
solution and the results of the orohlem-sol v1n« process. 

Knov/Ing what has been learned (i.e.. Principles and techniques) 
that will be of h^p in future problem contexts. 

Applying these pr1*nc1ples and techniques to future problems 
when appropriate. 
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3. Following practice experiences with probability information and 
expectancy tables based on the experiences of other students, th.e 
student will be able to estimate accurately the probability that a 
particular outcome which is specified will occur. 



Sge^rf^ijT^AHernativeStrate^^ 

Three major efforts were launched to formulate several viable strate- 
gies for assisting students to fulfill the guidance needs related to personal 
problem solving. First, guidance programs already developed with a similar 
purpose were examined. Secondly, previous specific research studies attempt- 
ing to produce particular personal problem-solving behaviors were analyzed 
and the realm of instruction-related research was also selectively sampled. 
Lastly, an experimental investigation was conducted in order to suggest 
optimal strategies to be employed with students in an actual prototype pro- 
gram to be field tested ir, the schools. 



Previous Programmatic Efforts 

During recent years, several self-contained packages which attempt to 
assist students in making decisions wisely have been developed (Katz, 1959; 

Ligon and Smith, 1968; Loughary, et al . , 1967; Magoon, 1966; Wilson, 1967, and 
Yabroff, 1966). These have been predominantly product, not process , oriented in 
that they have emphasized problem solutions or decisions, skilU employed 

in arriving at those solutions. The effects of these programs have oe^n 
Untested It least in terms of published reports. Little information has 
been provided regarding whether or not each student's behaviors 
afa result of hirbeing exposed to the programs. Some self-report data on 
student reactions has been made available and Katz's Pi:° 9 fam di d undergo 
least one evaV^ation study without any control group (Gribbons, 

Mosf of These programs have been geared t«ard a very 

Jlc sio^Lking in general and Katz (1961 outlined the 

process in other areas of life. Most emphasis S '™" if s^^?ess 

aatherina skills and to the skill of assessing their probabi 1 i ty of success 
on the experience of others. Students have been involved in actual y 
cfrrJiM iut Tflw fasL (e.g.. filling out next year's high school program) 
but no coordinated sequence of practice on the various skills of problem- 
solving has been provided. 

In spite of their limitations these programs are important for they deal 
with n"rsonal life decisions, they are written for the most part i^^n language 

':iier^tii°dable^;o siuSiits. there'is at ’-^b/jL:"r„vo?ri"dLf aid"°ciii 
transfer of behaviors to other life areas, and they ^J^olve ideas con 
cents that are important in solving human problems. Additionally, a study o 
su?h programs yields suggestions for alternative types of 

exercises which might be employed in a Pl^ogram.^ colvina Dev'sonal ^ 

program specified the necessary behaviors and skills foi solving pevsonal 

problems wisely, systematically train(sd such behaviors, and effectively 

evaluated the effectiveness of the training. 
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Recently, D'Zurilla and Goldfried (1968) and Goldfried and D^Zurilla 
(1969) became concerned with the general goal of bringing about effective 
behavior in college freshmen encountering problematic situations, so they 
attempted to develop a program to train individuals in effective cognitive 
mediational operations related to problem solving. These investigators 
collected a body of descriptive information on typical day-to-day problem 
situations faced by male freshmen and on the ways in which they responded 
to such situations. This is a particularly positive feature of this program 
in that needs assessment is being carried out directly with representatives 
of the target population. 

Focusing on those problems with widest application among the target 
population, "experts" from the environment of the students were selected 
to judge the effectiveness of the various alternative responses to each prob- 
lem situation. Once standardized realistic problems have been identified 
and the relative effectiveness of alternative solutions for each problem has 
been determined, training for "effective" behavior will be initiated. An 
-imaginative variety of techniques including discussions, role play, behav- 
ioral rehearsal, and programmed texts is being considered for training pur- 
poses and evaluation procedures based on the objectives of the program are 

being planned. Such features combine to make this program exemplary when 

it is contrasted with others reported in guidance-related literature. 

Perhaps the finest programmatic work in the training of problem solvers 
has come from war strategy tasks in which an individual using available in- 
formation about the enemy has had to make decisions which minimize negative 
outcomes to the man and equipment with whose care he has been charged. 

Using Bayesian rules for optimal decisions, Sidorsky, Houseman, and Ferguson 
(1964) engaged in research aimed at identifying the specific skills needed 
in a war strategy decision situation. However, research studies like this 
which attempt to identify or to train specific behaviors necessary for 
effective problem solving are rare indeed. Due to the vast difference in the 
tasks involved and their contexts, their findings can only be roughly con- 
verted to the realm of real-life personal problems. For this reason, the 
research related to tactical tasks was not examined in depth. 



Individual Investigatio n s and Instructional Research 

An examination of isolated individual studies produced both clues to 
factors which seem to influence real-life problem-solving behaviors and to 
potentially useful strategies for a training program. For example, one 
behavior receiving particular attention in some studies (cf. Johnson and 

Zerbolio, 1964; Johnson, Parrott, and Stratton, 1967; Wilson „ 

Christensen, 1953) has been the generation Oi alternatives or multiple solu- 
tions to problems. Evidence reported by Maltzman (1960); Maltzman, Bogartz, 
and Breger (1958); Mednick (1962); and Sieber and Lanzetta (1966) suggests 
that behaviors viewed in this report as being desirable in the problem- 
solving process can be modified experimentally, that reinforcement techniques 
may be of potential use in bringing about such modifications, and that under 
optimal training conditions newly acquired problem-solving behaviors can be 
transferred to other unrelated but appropriate situations. 
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Through the use of programmed materials, Blank and Covington (1965) 
increased question-asking behaviors among sixth graders on science problems. 
Krumboltz, Baker and Johnson (1968); Nelson and Krumboltz (1967) and Krum- 
boltz, Sheppard, Jones, Johnson, and Baker (1967) designed kits simulating 
the problems workers encountered on the Job in various occupations. Some 
evidence was obtained indicating that such experiences d’id increase the 
amount and diversity of secondary school students' information-seeking benaviors 
relevant to vocational problem solving. Using reinforcement techniques 
counselor interviews, Ryan and Krumboltz (1964) increased the number of verbal 
statements indicative of both deliberation about a decision and that conclus- 
ions about a decision had been reached. This modified behavior was reported ..o 
have generalized to a non-counseling setting. 



In an attempt to teach eighth-grade students a decision-making strategy, 
Evans and Cody (1969) employed a variety of treatments including cueing and 
prompting in addition to video and audio-tape modeling with one Qnoup, 
reflection of student statements with a second group and no instruction 
whatsoever with a third group. The strategy included such behaviors as 
considering the consequences of each alternative course of action and Judging 
the desirability of these consequences. This study's results indicated that 
the guided group which received the modeling experiences along with experi- 
menter prompts and cues performed significantly better on this criterion 
measure than did either of the remaining groups. While this investigation 
-provi-des. strong evidence that some problem-solving behaviors can be taught 
to students 7~th^ treatment group scoring highest received so many ^raining 
experiences that it is impossible to ascertain the separate effects of each 
training technique. 



that 



The results of the Evans and Cody study are helpful especially in 
they suggest variations of potentially useful training strategies such as the 
use of social models. Bandura (1965a), (1965b) has reported that ^ wide variety 
of behaviors can be modeled and imitated successfully. Furthermore, the 
acter-'stics of social models which have been found to be influential have been 
aae (Marston, 1965), competence (Bandura and Kupers, 1964) , credi tabi .i ty 
(Rosenbaum and Tucker, 1962), power (Mischel and Grusec, 1966) , prestige 
(Asch, 1948), sex (Thoresen, Krumboltz and Varenhorst, inwLpr 

kowitz, Blake, and Mouton, 1955), and ethnic group (Epstein, 1966). However, 
the specific procedures by which these characteristics promote imitation of 
various types of performance have not yet been made clear. 



ng 



Another important consideration in the reyiew of alternative strategies 
for the proposed training program was the possible media of presentapon, 
especially if social models were to be used. The use of video-tape has been 
encouraged by several leaders in the guidance profession (Wrenn, 1962, 

Magoon, 1964). Major advantages to this medium are a reproducible sequence 
of events generated at relatively low cost., and the ease with which competi 
media such as audio-tape and written booklets can be made comparable in 
content. However, when compared to audio-tape and written materials, video- 
tape becomes an elaborate and expensive medium for experimentation in the 
schools, so strategies relying on audio-tape and written booklets need to be 
explored as well. While the lecture method has frequently proven less ade- 
quate than other methods of teaching (e.g., Lewis, 1964) or only as adequate 
(e g , Ulrich and Pray, 1965), it remains a dominant approach in both second- 
ary and higher education. However, the preponderance of research has tested 
the effectiveness of lecture through information recall based on paper-and- 
npncil tests, and not through overt performance of some complex behavior. 



In spite of this fact, it was decided that a traditional live lecture strategy, 
not just audio- and video-tape strategies and booklet presentations, should be 
given ample opportunity to demonstrate its usefulness for a comprehensive 
training program of problem-solving behaviors. 

An additional area of research which has implications for the design of 
training strategies is that summarized by Lumsdaine (1961) who concluded 
that learning approaches which foster active response in the subjects are 
generally found to be more effective than procedures not containing audience 
participation. Though dealing predominantly with subject matter recalled 
subsequent to the instructional procedures, several studies have supported 
this conclusion (Lumsdaine, May, and Hadsel 1 , 1958; Michael and Maccoby, 

1961). Another stimulus variable studied in both learning and communications 
research ^as been the immediate reinforcement of a subject's participatory 
responses. Several studies (e.g., Maccoby, Michael and Levine, 1961; 

Michael and Maccoby, 1961) have consistently found that immediate reinforce- 
ment of these responses had a positive effect upon student performance even 
when the responses were covert. Therefore, in seeking a powerful treatment 
to train any particular problem-solving behavior, it was postulated that the 
factors of requesting overt responses from the subjects and subsequently 
reinforcing those responses which are correct could be paired effectively 
with modeling procedures used in a variety of media. These suggestions 
from research were not considered to be exhaustive but did provide some alter- 
natives which were worth further study- 

Experimental Investigation of Training Strategies 

The review of relevant 1 iterature, summarized in the previous two sections 
suggested a number of diverse questions for further studies more closely 
related to the project's purpose of developing a prototype training program 
for students. A decision was made to conduct one experimental investigation 
to explore some of the issuer outlined previously and to base decisions on 
other issues upon a continued intensive study of available literature. The 
prime purposes of this investigation were to explore the effect of a number 
of promising training strategies aimed at producing specified problem- 
solving behaviors, and to investigate the possible effects of one learner 
characteristic (i.e., subject sex) upon these treatment strategies. A 
problem-solving skill postulated to be of key importance (i.e., the consider- 
ation of several alternative problem solutions prior to choosing a solution) 
was selected for study. From the study of problem-solving research,' several 
alternative training strategies were chosen for investigation as to their 
comparative effects. These included; (1) video-tape modeling procedures, 

(2) audio-type dramatization, (3) dramatization via a written booklet, 
parallel treatments (4, 5 and 6) to each of the foregoing, (each of which 
also involved the provision of social reinforcement for subjects displaying 

desirable responses during training), (7) an instructional lecture treatment, 
and (8) a control group in which subjects were exposed to programmed materials 
on descriptive statistics. The particular questions to which answers were 
sought included: (1) Is video-tape the most effective training medium under 

investigation? (2) Does the addition of social reinforcement during training 
heighten the effect of each specific treatment? (3) Are there differential 
effects of treatments which are dependent upon the sex of the subject being 
trained? 
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A total of nine criteria were derived from three criterion instruments 
developed for this study. Of these nine dependent vari ables, seven were derived 
from two simulated problem-solving situations which were individually adminis- 
tered to subjects. The first of these situations assessed each subject's 
performance of the desired problem-solving behaviors by using a situation 
in which each subject was asked to assist a hypothetical problem solver with 
a personal problem. The second simulation assessed manifestation of the 
desired behaviors by having each subject select a personal problem of his 
own and subsequently select a person to help him resolve that problem. For 
both of these instruments, an experimental assistant kept records of the 
number of alternative problem solutions each subject considered, the amount 
of information reviewed for each alternative, as well as the final alternative 
selected. The two additional criteria were derived from the pre- and post- 
treatment administrations of the "Checklist for Solving Problems in Real 
Life," composed of 12 statements describing personal problem-solving behaviors, 
and designed to assess each subject's need and desire for training in effec- 
tive problem-solving behaviors. One of these criteria involved an examination 
-of the positive and negative reports each subject made about his own personal 
problem-solving behaviors. The other criterion reflected any increase or 
decrease in the number cf written requests for problem-solving assistance 
made by each subject after exposure to one of the treatment conditions. 

The research hypotheses were as follows: 

1. Subjects assigned to the video-tape with reinforcement treatment 
will score higher on the criteria than will subjects assigned to any 
other treatment condition. 

2. Subjects assigned to the three treatment conditions involving social 
reinforcement will score higher on the criteria than will subjects 
exposed to similar conditions not involving social reinforcement. 

3. Subjects assigned to the two video-tape treatment conditions will 
score higher on the criteria than will subjects assigned to the 
two treatments involving written booklets or to the two treatments 
involving audio-tape, or to a treatment involving an oral lecture, 
or to the baseline control condition. 

4. Subjects assigned to the two audio- tape treatment conditions will 
score no differently on the criteria than will subjects assigned 
to the two treatments involving written booklets. 

5. Subjects assigned to the oral lecture treatment condition will score 
higher on the criteria than will subjects assigned to the baseline 
control treatment. 



No interactions between media, the use of reinforcement, and the sex of 
subjects, were hypothec ■ zed. 

In a suburban San Francisco Bay Area high school, all eleventh graders 
responding positively to a device designed to assess their need and desire 
for problem-solving training formed a pool from which 128 students were 
randomly assigned by sex to one of the eight treatment conditions noted 
earlier. Convening in separate rooms within the high school counseling suite 



at various times during a four-day period, each group received the same 
opening and closing remarks prior to, and after, the admi^^i strati on O' its 
treatment procedure. Approximately one week following completion of treat- 
ment administration, collection of criterion data was beQ^h. Students were 
summoned individually on a random basis and were exposed to all three cri- 
terion measures within a 30-minute period. This phase o^ the investigation 
consumed a total of eight school days. The two problem-solving simulations 
were followed by the second administration of the Checklist for Solving 
Problems in Real Life. 

The conclusions yielded by this investigation are summarized below. 

The five specifically related to stated hypotheses are offered first, follower 
by an additional conclusion warranted by the data. 

1. With regard to hypothesis one, no one training strategy proved 
to be optimal for helping students to acquire e'f^fective problem- 
solving behaviors. The results of this study both from analyses 
of variance and from t-test procedures led to the conclusion that 
a number of tra^'ning strategies may be useful in the training of 
personal problem-solving behaviors. The most useful strategy seems 
to depend on the context in which it is being used. This involves 
factors such as the particular behavior to be trained and charac- 
teristics (e.g., academic achievement level) of the subjects being 
trained. 

2. Proviaing social reinforcement for desirable verbal participation 
by subjects during training did have an effect ^ipon some problem- 
solving behaviors examined by this study but th© pattern of effect 
was complicated and not entirely consistent. It appeared that the 
effect of reinforcement was confined to the specific behaviors 
for which the reinforcement was given and to behaviors highly 
related to those behaviors. In other words, the generalization 
effect of the social reinforcement was small. 

With regard to the consistency and pattern of reinforcement _ 
effects, it appeared that on several criteria the introduction of 
social reinforcement procedures in response to desirable verbal 
participation by subjects during training usua^y had a positive 
effect upon both video-tape and written booklet approaches and 
had reverse results with regard to the audio-tape treatment. 

This reversal seemed to be the major barrier to a lack of statis- 
tical significance at desirable levels being attained in favor of 
treatments using reinforcement. 

3. No training medium was found to be most effective irrespective 
of either the specific problem-solving behaviors being assessed 
or such variables as the use of reinforcement and the sex of the 
subjects. Thus, like the question of specifying the optimal 
training strategy, the media issue remains coinPli cated. Even 
when social reinforcement was added in each oT the ti^aining media, 
no one medium proved consistently superior to "the others. Invari- 
ably interactions must be referred to in orde»" to point out the 
most effective training medium for a given context. 
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I'' line with the prediction contained in Hypothesis 4, the 
udio-tape written booklet procedures did not prove to be 
s 1 gni f i c':ntly different in their effect upon the dependent vari- 
ables. This is the one hypotheris receiving consistent support 
from the data. 

5. An important finding was that the oral 1 -cture did not produce 
significantly more or less scores on t’ c: iter'.c* than -.aid the 
baseline control treatment, it was expected t-^‘ dy ami c 1 i ve 
verbal presentation would produce more of the desired be*"^'/iors 
than would programmed materials written on an apparent' -ele- 
vant subject. 

6. Though there appeared to be differences in treatment effective- 
ness attributable to sex, most of these did not reach desired 
levels of statistical significance. In spite of the fact that 
sex did not produce any main effects at the desi>"ed levels of 
significance, it cannot be concluded that it is of no consequence 
in training problem-solving behaviors. For example, in studying 
interaction effects, it was revealed that while both the video- 
tape and the written booklet with reinforcement served equally 
well among males in stimulating subjects to consider alternatives 
on on'^ the simulation criterion i list rumen ts , the written book- 
let was easily more effective than was the video-tape in stimu- 
lating such behavior among females. 

In some respects, this study was a disappointment. Clear implications 
for a training program on personal problem-solving had been anticipated but 
w6 received Some critics might ifiake the point that such implications 
should not have been hoped for since anything even close to a rigorous 
expe<'-:nent in the classic sense of scientific researcfi is nearly impossible 
''‘d*'^at'^cnal ^ sea'^c^ others , upon rlo^f^ f^x^mination of its design and 

procedures might well assert that the investigation sought the answers to 
too many questions which resulted in getting definitive answers to none of 
them, or that there were too many uncontrolled opportunities for the con- 
founding of results. There is some thread of validity to each of these 
Criticisms and, in the full research report of this study vNelson and Jones, 
1970) they are explored at some length. However, this study did have some 
implications whicn influenced the formulation of the program. The production 

and field testing of sample instructional and evaluational materials and. 
procedures later used in tne experiment were two areas of definite contri- 
butions. Other implications are listed below. 

1. It n.ay well be that there is no overall optimal strategy for 
training effective personal problem-solving behaviors. Either 
such, a strategy does not exist, was not included in those strate- 
gies implemented in the present investigation, or, if included, 
the design and instrumentation used in this investigation were 
not sufficiently sensitive to uncover it. The burden of evidence 
seems to suggest that if the basic purpose of research and devel- 
opment work is to specify an optimal training strategy, the par- 
ticular problem-solving behavior that is to be produced in each 
stage of the training program must first be clarified. This 
need for clear cut and early delineation of students' terminal 
competencies is consistent with the rationale underlying the de- 
sign of a comprehensive guidance system. 



2. With regard to the use of social reinforcement in a problem- 
solving training program, sufficient support was obtained to ex- 
plore its use in a prototype program, though it appeared that 

in order to achieve its potential effect reinforcement procedures 
might need to be specifically linked with each and every behavior 
being trained. Also, rival hypotheses that effects attributed 
to the use of social reinforcement might in reality have been 
the results of subjects' immediate knovyledqe of correctness of 
response, or frequent changes of activity jring the training 
period, should be closely investigated by considerable addition- 
al research. 

3. Those individuals who appeared to effectively administ e 
treatiTients , t-O provide social reinforcement, and to pre. ..c cri- 
terion instruments were not highly trained. The successful imple- 
n^entation of the study by such personnel raises the possibility that 
an operational program for the schools could be produced which 
would minimize its reliance upon highly trained professionals, 

such as the counseling staff, and could maximize the- role of 
students, teachers and paraprofessi onal s . 

4. Though the lecture approach failed to fare well overall when 
compared to other strategies, a study of data on a subject-by- 
subject basis revealed that certain individuals responded quite 
favorably to it as judged by their behavior on the criterion mea- 
sures. If the characteristics of such students form a discern- 
able pattern, a series of standardized didactic lectures might 

be one useful strategy in an overall battery of approaches. 

5. It was noted that the written booklet training medium rather con- 
sistently produced the most effects as a result of the introduction 
of social reinforcement procedures. Perhaps even this strategy 
with the assistance of social reinforcement, or some similar 
variable, might be of help to particular students. This possi- 
bility must be considered particularly when the economy of instruc- 
tional materials production is important. 

6. The content of instructional materials used in the training pro- 
gram might introduce a confounding effect into the attempt to a- 
ch i eve clear training effects. In this investigation, lOgic alone 
was employed to detsrmine just what problems should be stressed 

as examples in the treatment and criterion materials. Optimal 
content in a prototype program should ba cetermined empirically. 
The-interest of students and’ the quality or frequency of their 
responses probably will fluctuate with such content. 
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Selecting^Desi^rmj^^ 

Strate^i^es^foj^^aJPr^ot^g^ 



The preceding literature review and the results of the pilot investi- 
gation suggested that the desired training program for personal problem- 
solving should incorporate a range of instructional media as well as stra- 
tegies which permitted the application of principles of social modeling, 
active student participation, and social reinforcement of appropriate 
responses. Since a large number of problem-solving skills were involved in 
the previously stated terminal competencies of this irogram, a decision 
had to be made regarding how the program would be sequenced for students. 

The main issue involved here related to the controversy over whole vs. part 
training procedures--a topic of concern in the psychological literature for 
the past 50 years. " 

Briggs (1968) summarized this area of research y indicating that the 
use of whole vs. part training for real-life jobs or casks (personal problem- 
solving skills should fit this category) depends upc : (1) the amount of 

relevant prior skills which have been mastered i^i.e. the trainee must be 
developmental ly ready for whole learning) and (2) the relative degree of 
time sharing (or overlapping in time) in the performance of the different 
parts of a task. This latter statement predicts that part learning is 
more effective if there is not much time overlap in the learning process. 

Due to these considerations, it was decidea that a combination of techniques 
utilizing both whole and part learning appeared to be most desirable. 

While the formulation of sequential detailed steps in personal problem- 
solving did not appear useful for training, it seemed that possible major 
behavioral areas could be delineated within the problem-solving process. 

These were discussed earlier as the six "skill areas" of the personal problem- 
solving paradigm. Therefore, it was postulated that films, audio-tapes, 
booklets, and other devices could be used to assist students in acquiring 
and practicing elements (e.g., considering many alternatives) of the problem- 
solving process within each skill area. This procedure would incorporate 
the part method of learning. However, because it was agreed that these 
behaviors probably are highly inter-related, even though in an unspecified 
way when the process is actually employed, it was postulated that the whole method 
of learning could be emphasized by having students practice the complete problem- 
solving process as a whole several times during the training program. 

Once a decision wqS reached regarding this sequencing issue, the in- 
structional objectives of the training program were again refined. The 
objectives illustrated below for Skill Area #1 are representative of this 
revision. They more vividly identify the instructional process to which the 
student is exposed, the context in which the desired response is to take 
place, and the mode of response which is requested from the student. 

Skill Area 1. Perceiving, Delineating, and Committing to Work on, 
the Problem 

Having been exposed to a social model who perceived and 
defined the problem and who decided to work on it, and 
having completed written and/or oral exercises in which 
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he has practiced these behaviors, the student will be able to: 

1. Identify, when provided with descriptions of an individual's 
desired goal conditions and his current status in relation- 
ship to those conditions, when discrepancies (i.e., possible 
problems) between the two descriptions exist. 

2 . State or write a clear definition of each discrepancy 
i denti fied. 

3. Exhibit the procedures specified in #1 and #2 above when 
placed in a simulated real-life problem situation similar 
to ones in his own life, and begin to work on the problem 
without responding impulsively or passively and without 
avoiding the problem. 

4. Apply the above problem-solving procedures to a personal 
problem in his own life. 

After successive drafts of instructional and evaluational materials and 
procedures, the following objectives tentatively were set for student use 
in Skill Area #1 of this training program: 

1. To i denti -^y the manner by which hypothetical person has recognized, 
defined, and committed to work on a problem. 

2. To explain what is meant by "recognizing a problem," and to 
identify what a person described to you wants, and what 
conditions currently exist for that person. 

3. To explain what is meant by "defining a problem," and to 
point out when a difference exists between what a person wants 
and what conditions currently exist for him. If a difference 
exists, to indicate what the difference is. 

4. To recognize examples of ways of responding impulsively, 
passively, and by avoiding the problem. Also to state the 
possible results of responding in each of these ways and to 
identify advantages of committing to work on the problem. 

5. To apply the problem-solving skills learned in this Skill 
Area #1 to a simulated problem and then to a personal problem 
in your own life. 

Instructional, counseling, and evaluation procedures and materials 
in the training program were organized into three phases as summarized in 
the following sections. 

Orientation and Placement Phase 

In this phase, each student will be introduced to the training program 
through "Pathfinder," the student handbook for the program. By using 
"Pathfinder" students will discover the purpose and nature of the program 
and will be exposed to an introductory film on personal problem solving. 
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By viewing this film and by participating in the accompanying activities, 
students will become familiar with the six personal problem-solving skill 
areas. The initial student experience in this phase involves a two-part 
assessment of students' current personal problem-solving behaviors. This 
procedure is aimed at providing the personal assessment information base for 
a prescription of the training experiences believed appropriate for each 
individual .student. In essence, the training program is intended as an indi- 
vidualized sequence of experiences to assess each student's current level of 
problem-solving functioning and to recommend appropriate instructional 
methods and materials to help students who seem to have personal problem- 
solving deficiencies. An attempt also has been made to make these methods and 
materials self-instructional so that each student will be able to progress at 
his own rate. 

The first part of the assessment is composed of the "Checklist for 
Solving Problems in Real Life" through which the student reports the prob- 
lem-solving behaviors he normally employs and through which he may request 
assistance in acquiring or improving specific behaviors. The second portion 
of the assessment experience is a simulated real-life problem which the stu- 
dent works through on his own. His behavior in this simulation is carefully 
recorded and subsequently reported to him in such a manner that he, his 
parents, and available counseling personnel will be able to formulate a 
training prescription. The Orientation and Placement Phase of the program 
concludes with a student-counselor conference in which all the assessment 
results are discussed, training goals are set, and a Program of Studies for 
personal problem solving is formulated. 

Training Phase 



Training experiences in this phase are arranged into six sections, 
one corresponding to each of the six skill areas of personal problem-solving. 
Many of the training materials are designed to be predominantly self-instruc- 
tional with minimal assistance needed from those who administer the program. 

At times, the student works with anotlier student or with a group of studenr,s. 
The training materials for each skill area are introduced by a Guide Sheet 
which indicates to the student the nature and importance of the skill area 
in which he is working, the things he will be able to do after completing 
the training, and the materials and activities with which he will be involved. 
A major feature of the training experiences in each skill area is the audio- 
taped presentation of a social model who is of secondary school age and who 
exhibits desirable personal problem-solving behaviors. It is anticipated 
that as students observe an individual much like themselves working on a 
personal problem their interest levels will be kept high. During each of 
these presentations, the specific behaviors to be acquired by students are 
clearly indicated. In order to point up specific learnings that should accrue 
from the observation of the model, each audio-tape is stopped at points 
designated by an electronic signal on the tape. At each of these "stops" 
there are additional learning activities including questions to which each 
student will be encouraged to respond. These activities sometimes require 
assistance by the program administrator. After the specified activities 
take place, the tape presentation is resumed. Student group discussions 
follow each of these presentations and are designed to help make the terminal 
behaviors more explicit. Following the social modeling presentation and the 



dCtivitiES r6ldt6d to itj d vsrioty of individusl snd Qroup exorci sos havo 
been designed to help the students practice the relevant problem-solving 
behaviors and thus meet the training objectives for each particular skill 
area. 



In order to assess students' acquisition of the problem-solving behav- 
iors included in a particular training section, to provide information to the 
student on his performance, and to facilitate closure with regard to the 
learning activities undertaken in each skill area, a limited problem-solving 
simulation test is inserted subsequent to the instructional activities within 
each skill area. Each simulation requires that the student use the parti- 
cular things he has learned from the skill area on which he has just worked. 
Information from this assessment device indicates if the student needs further 
review or additional training of another kind in the same skill area, or if 
he has sufficient proficiency to move ahead to the next area of training 
prescribed in his Program of Studies. 



Terminal 






This concluding phase serves as the primary means of evaluation in the 
program. Here, a second administration of the Checklist for Solving Problems 
in Real-Life and an elaborate personal problem-solving simulation offer an 
opportunity for the student to receive a report of how well he now performs 
in comparison to his performance during the initial placement phase which 
also involved the checklist and a simulation experience. Results from this 
terminal assessment also might lead to a number of recommendations for the 
student. At this point, it is suggested that available counseling personnel 
and each student meet together in a planning session based o'? ^he terminal 
test information. Parents should be involved in processing this infomation. 

The ultimate criterion of effectiveness and value for this program, of course, 
is that the daily behavior of students faced with personal problems changes 
for the better. Simulations can only approximate real life so subsequent 
follow-up procedures will be devised later. To sample, students behavior 
as they meet their own personal problems, future ^ 

structured personal interviews with individual students months after 
exposure to the training program, and the gathering of data from other studen.^ 
anc significant individuals who have observed these students behaviors in 
personal problem situations. In the future, more controlled observation^ 
of the students' problem-sol vino ^-;havior in daily life might also be insti- 
tuted as more accurate evaluation devices than are currently available. 

Collection of Student Data for Materials Content 

An attempt was made to provide a realistic base for the content of student 
instructional and evaluational materials. The cooperation of » ban Francisco 
Pay Area high- school district was obtained for the collection of data on the 
kinds of problems actually being faced by students in their daily lives. Sev- 
eral classes at one of the district's summer schools were visited and the 
assistance of the students in two tenth-grade classrooms was solicited. Stu- 
dent volunteers were given guidelines containing instructions such as tne 
following in an attempt to get them to generate personal real-life problems 
that they, or someone they knew, had faced. 
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1. Describe the circumstance leading up to the problem. Include 
details such as who was involved, tne place where the problem 
happened or other things we need to know to understand the 
problem. (Be specific herel Rather than, just say, "My brother 
and I had a fight," say, "It was late at night and I wanted 

to go to sleep while my brother wanted the lights on so he 
could read.") 

2. Describe exactly what you (or the person whose problem 
you are describing) di d to try to solve the problem. 

3. Did this attempt to solve the problem bring good or did it 
bring bad results? In other words, what happened ? 

4. When did the problem occur? 

5. How old is the person who faced this problem? 

Include descriptions of as many problems as you can recall. 

Observe yourself and others closely during the next few days. 

During that time you might discover other problems that come 
up. You might want to include them. We'll return next week to 
collect your problem descriptions. When we return we will also 
answer any questions you might have about what we are going to 
do with this information. 

An examination of the collected problems revealed over 60 which followed 
the suggested reporting format closely enough to be usable. Problems were 
subsequently categorized as to the type of incident reported. Some problems 
were sufficiently unique that they had to be single-entry categories but 
these are not included in the list of categories appearing as part of Table 10 
on the next page. 

Following this categorization of problems, the help of a second group 
of students attending the same summer session was solicited. These students 
were asked to indicate how frequently each category of problems occurs among 
students like them and how important each of the problem categories actually 
is. These 35 students were not volunteers but were attending two randomly 
selected classes in which the responses of all enrolled students were obtained 
Table 10 provides information regarding the number of students who rated each 
category as being among the top 10 in frequency of occurrence and/or impor- 
tance. It can be seen that problem categories A, D and I were picked most 
often and categories D, F, 0 and R were perceived as being most important. In 
general, it was concluded that most categories judged as occurring most 
frequently were also judged as being most important to this sample of students 
This would be expected if the notion, is accepted that most people view the 
problems coming up most often in their lives as being of greatest importance 
and intensity to them. 

These findings directly influenced the production of problem-solving^ 
instructional and evaluational materials. One of the major tasks in materials 
production for the program was the writing of six scripts for the social 
modeling dramatizations, each of which corresponded to one of the oix skill 
areas covered by the training program. While each script emphasized 
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TABLE 10 



PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL POSSIBLE POINTS OBTAINED BY EACH PROBLEM CATEGORY 
AND RANKING OF THE TEN HIGHEST CATEGORIES ALONG RANKINGS OF THE DIMENSION 







Frequency 


Imnortance 




Problem Categories 


% 


Rank 


Of 


Rank 


A. 


Conflicts with parents over the activities in which students may 
participate (e.g. , music, dating, going certain places, etc.)'. 


25 


11 


28 


7 


B. 


Having lied to parents about activities in which student has 
parti ci Dated. 


17 




26 


9 


c. 


Concerned about parents' arguing and possible break up of home. 


20 




19 




D. 


Worrying about school grades or tests. 


40 


1 


35 


3 


E. 


Being taken advantage of as a baby sitter either in the wage a 
student is paid or in the tasks a student is asked to do. 


6 




6 




F. 


Parents seem to notice only the mistakes of the student and do 
not praise things done correctly. 


37 


2 


37 


2 


G. 


Having too much homework or taking too many hard courses. 


29 


9 


30 


6 


H. 


Being influenced or encouraged to participate in unlawful or 
immoral behavior by friends or acquaintances. 


30 


7.5 


16 




I. 


Conflicts with parents over student's appearance (e.g., clothes, 
hair, etc. ) . 


31 


6 


34 


4 


J. 


Not knowing what to do when a person a student likes doesn't 
like the student in return. 


11 




15 




K. 


Not knowing how to deal with a friend who is immature or a 
bother without hurting that person. 


25 


11 


27 


8 


L. 


Concerned about how to get along at a new school, or in a new 
situation. 


32 


5 


25 


11 


M. 


Little brother or sister frequently causing trouble for the 
student at home. 


16 




17 




N. 


Having arguments or conflicts with a teacher. 


22 




25 


11 


0. 


Deciding on a career--educational and work future. 


30 


7.5 


25 


11 


P. 


Deciding what to do after high school. 


25 


11 


22 




n 


Net knowing how to be an effective leader in an organization. 


12 




14 




R. 


Disobeying parents. 


33 


4 


39 


1 


S. 


Conflicts with parents about persons with whom student 
associates. 


35 


3 


31 


5 


T. 


Conflicts or arguments with other students. 


11 




15 




U. 


Liking a p?rson who is being dated by a close friend. 


5 




5 




V. 


Not knowing appropriate conduct with members of the opposite 
sex. 


19 




16 




w. 


People borrowing things and not returning them. 


11 




12 
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behaviors involved in its problem-solving skill area, it touched upor. ''' 
other skill areas in the problem-solving process to a lesser degree. The 
specific life problems serving as the focal points for these scripts were 
chosen from those categories judged highly frequent and important in the lives 
of secondary school students. Other problems also conforming to these 
categories, appear prominantly as examples in the training program's written 
materials and in exercises designed to give students experience in simulat- 
ing and practicing the desired problem-solving behaviors. The framework of 
problem categories developed from these raw data serves as a reference point 
for selecting additional problems as instructional or eval uatiorial examples. 

^val^jatijT^Vouth^Problem^So^ 

Washburne and Darrnshall (1967) suggested that a fundamental problem 
involved in nvaasuring problem-solving phenomena arises from the fact that 
personal problem solving is not a unitary ability or skill, but rather that 
it is composed of widely divergent overt and covert behaviors and skills. 

Means (1966) concurred by stating that several skills are involved in prob- 
lem-solving and that they are not all dependent on one another. Addition- 
ally, the apparent complexity and individuality of personal -1 i fe problems 
might inhibit investigators from initiating attempts to specify, to train 
and to evaluate problem-solving skills. It is also obvious that in contrast 
to personal problematic situations, contrived laboratory problem-solving 
tasks lend themselves much more easily to the control of variables, to 
evaluation procedures, and to mathematical analysis. 

Considerable controversy has developed over whether the focal point of 
problem-solving training should be the process or the product of that 
process. Bross (1953) has suggested that the criterion for judging good or 
bad problem solving is pragmatic (i.e.. What is the outcome of the decision? 
Did it work?) Leaning more in the direction of a process orientation, 

Gelatt (1962) stated that a good decision is one in which the decider has 
considered the alternatives and is willing to accept the consequences of his 
decisions. Halpern (1968) made a cogent case for examining problem solvin.g 
in terms of its process. Using the problem of vocational selection as an 
example, he suggested that: 

Outcomes . . . are always a multiple function of the deci- 
sion itself, the implementation effort and the milieu in 
which these occur. Contingencies . . . may drastically 
affect the probabilities of specific outcomes, yet the indi- 
vidual has little or no control over them, ihe preference 
for a process focus does not rest merely on the rejection 
of outcomes, however. Processes are preferred because that 
is what education is all about--the acquisition of coping 
mechanisms (p. 3). 

Since it was hoped that in an effective problem-solving training program 
the productive and desirable outcomes of problem solving would be maximized 
and that subjects would be able to pick the most appropriate courses of 
action in problem situations, it was decided that it was not necessary to 
pledge allegience to either side of the process vs. product controversy. 

Due to a commitment expressed herein to precise and valid measurement 
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of the problem-solving behaviors under investigation, it v«as decided that 
criterion measures of problem-solving effectiveness always v^ojid have to 
include assessment of both process behaviors and the product of such behaviors. 

Three instruments which have been developed as measuretnent devices for 
decision-making skills include the Townsend-Smi th Test of Decision-Making 
Ability (Townsend and Smith, 1964), the Decision-Making Index (Di i ley , 1965) , 
and the Case Development Questionnaire (Halpern, 1967). Two of these instru- 
ments have as their prime concern each subject's answer to a problem, and do 
not emphasize assessment of the problem-solving behaviors emitted to that point. 

A subject simply needs to know the rule or principle by which to choose solu- 
tions. The Decision-Making Index give only passing consideration to the specifi- 
cation of possible outcomes and to their desirabilities and probabilities of 
occurrence. However, it requires the subject to go through, at least on paper, 
some problem-solving behaviors (e.g., calculations of the likelihood of outcomes), 
something which does not occur in the Townsend-Smi th instrument. Only Halpern's 
assessment technique gives emphasis to behaviors emitted prior to the solution, 
-and only this device approaches the measurement of problem-solving behaviors 
in a situational context as opposed to having each subject react only to con- 
trived paper-and-penci 1 situations. None of these three instruments evaluates 
each subject's performance of desirable problem-solving behaviors while he deals 
with his own life problems. 

From the review of criterion instruments, and discussions of evaluation 
concerns, it was concluded that it was desirable to specify more precisely the 
problem-solving behaviors being measured, more closely to approximate real- 
life problem settings when measuring such behaviors, to assess both the process 
and the product of problem-solving, and to move in the direction of making 
provision for dealing with a subject's own real-life problems. The study of 
these three instruments led to a belief that problem-solving behaviors in at 
least simulated life situations can be measured if such behaviors are first 
specified operationally. It was postulated that the development of a comprehen- 
sive training program for problem-solving behaviors would make it feasible to 
manipulate various "givens" in the problem situation in order to assess both 
the performance of process behaviors and the effectiveness of the final solution. 
Unless some type of simulation or real-life procedure was used as an assessment 
strategy, it was felt that it would be impossible to get a realistic assessment 
of the process of problem-solving behaviors dealing with real-life, personal 
problems. While it was not anticipated that anything close to the ideal measure- 
ment, instruments could be developed in one attempt, a decision was made to 
develop criterion measures specifically for this project and, in this way, 
possibly to overcome some of the weaknesses of previous devices. 

Three assessment devices incorpopated into the pilot study described in 
an earlier section of this chapter resulted from the developmental efforts of 
this project and provided the groundwork for future design of evaluation strate- 
gies for the training program. The "Checklist for Solving Problems in Real Life 
was an attempt to get students accurately to report on their perceptions of 
their existing problem-solving behaviors. It was intended that this instrument 
be used to collect baseline data prior to students' exposure to training and to 
provide post-trai ni ng data later. The advantages of the two simulation 
criterion measures included the standardization of problem situations across 
subjects and the individualized real-life problem situation which was approx- 
imated in the second instrument. Behaviors exhibited in these simulations had 
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t>ef' re and after students are exposed to seorrents of treatment procedures m 
order to provide evidence regarding the changes in behavior wrought by trainin'- 
and to indicate needs each student right have for additional training experiences. 
!t was also recoHneodert that some parallel sir.jlations must be developed and 
refined to enronpass all the effective problem-solving behaviors, not just 
those in one skill area. With such measures, meaningful steps could be taken 
to ascertain student profiles of development in a mjnber of skills areas over 
time As was mentioned earlier, attempts will be made to consider these 
suggestions during future stages of development of evaluation instruments and 
procedures for the personal problem-solving training program. 



Current Status and Plans for__the__Person^ 

Problem-Solving Training^ Pj;^ 0 £ran 

During field test activities scheduled following this project's termina- 
tion, parts of the t’^aining program surrmarized in this chapter will be imple- 
wnted. A r.urter of students will be exposed to program instructional, counsel- 
ing and evaluation materials and procedures and duta will be gathered relative 
to their effectiveness so thdt continued revisions can be made. While the 
materials and ideas which currently make up the personal problem-solving train- 
ing program have in one sense been exposed to a continual evaluation as they 
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Ora topic of research which must receive extensive future investigation 
similar to that being conducted by D'.7urilla and Goldfried (1968) and Gold- 
fried and D*Zurilla ( 1969) involves .rore of an eipirical approach to the 
identification of p^'oble^n-sol vi ng behaviors than was used in the strategy 
(i.e., the review of existing professional litei*ature and opinion) adopted In 
this project. One possible approach might involve identification of those 
individuals judged to be effective and ineffective personal problem solvers 
and subsequent intensive study of such persons in jrder to identify those 
behaviors which a i f ferentiate between the two groups. The use of such an 



approach in the future could either validate or result in the modification 
of tfe behaviors identified in this project's problem-solving paradigm, and 
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chapter. 



Attempts must be made in future research and ■. n selecting students for 
problem-solving training to discriminate mere accurately between effective and 
ineffective problem solvers in order to assign students to the most appropriate 
training strategies and to assess the effects of these various strategies. In 
conducting such studies, an inactive control group must be instituted in order 
to attain accurate records of students' baseline behaviors on the dependent 
vari ables . 
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APPENDIX--CHAPTER VII 






The American Institutes for Research has developed the following materials 
related to Component *4. 

1. Overview Materials 

a. A student handbook and an administrative handbook introducing 
the need for, and rationale of, the Program for Effective 
Persona! Problem Solving, its general objectives, and the roles 
of students and administrators. 

b. A script and 16inii film introducing the six skill areas, and 
exercises in wmch these arc seen, reviewed and explained. 

c. A student placement test. 

d. Specific program objectives. 

e. A list of problem-solving behaviors. 

2. Training Materials 

a. A handbook describing the training program for personal problem 
solving behaviors and detailing materials and procedures for 
implementation. 

b. A variety of materials for each of the problem solving skill 
are.as. These vary but include scripts and audiotapes dramatizing 
relevant behaviors, student work booklets and instructions for 
simulating appropriate activities. 

For more information, write to 

Guidance Research Program 
American Institutes for Research 
P.O. Box 1113, 

Palo Alto, California 94302 
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CHAPTER VIII 



l,OMPONENT NO. 5--FQRMULAT I NG AND PURSUING PERSONAL GOALS 

Tne purposes of tiie Coniprenensi ve Career Guidance Systc::! are not .1 ited 
to ntlping students acquire infonnation about themselves, learn about a'':-ilable 
personal choice opportuni ti es , and develop skills in personal problem solving. 

These efforts would result in few long-term benefits to students unless the 
system went further to assist each student in formulating both immediate and 
long-r 3 ng 6 goals in tii 9 various lifo aroas based on the infoi^ation and skills 
discussed in the four previous chapters. That is, a major aim of the system 
is to help each student plan wisely for the future by encouraging him to consider 
DOtn the realistic probabilities and the possible consequences of actually 
achieving a wide variety of potential goals, to select those goals which he 
has a likely chance of reaching and which will probably afford him satisfying 
consequences, and ta pursue his goals with sufficient flexibility to take 
advantage of new opportunities and changing circumstances. The general 
purpose of this ch ipter is to describe the special emphasis that this guidance 
system places on students learning to direct their own lives through goal 
selection and self-management of activities related to the pursuit of their goals. 

^^eri^f^Hi^^tuderi^^Oi^N^^^^i^^j|ee^ 

Since the concept of "informed choice" is one of the major underlying 
assumptions of the Comprehensive Career Guidance System (cf . p. 15 of this 
document), it should be examined in light of the basic arguments for the case 
that goals serve as significant regulators of hiiman behavior (Locke, 1968). 

Most human behavior is purposive, i.e., it is directed by goals and 
intentions (Dulaney, 1968; Ryan, 1958). The most immediate motivational 
determinant and also the best predictor of human behavior is what an 
individual is trying to do. Goals are directive in nature. They guide an 
individual's thoughts and overt behaviors to one end instead of another, 
because the pursuit of certain goals requires more effort (both mental and 
pnysical) than others, goals not only direct action but also regulate the 
varying degrees of effort expended. If, tor example, an individual decides 
to attend a university extension course evenings rather than to watch 
television, this action necessarily requires the expenditure of more effort 
than TV viewing would have demanded. NcT every goal, however, leads to the 
arMvity or end specified by the goal. A particular goal might not lead to 
d.^ired outcomes because it conflicts with an individual's other goals or 
with external factors which might impede his performance. Or, an individual 
might not have adequate knowledge, abilities or commitment to formulate feasible 
goals or to carry out his plan of action. In general, even action that is 
not consummated is usually guided by goals and may still be highly correlated 
with the action originally intended. 

Individuals select specific goals on the basis of: (1) their more 

general goals and values; (2) their knowledge of both their abilities and 
the requirements of goal-related tasks; and (3) their interpretation and 
evai-iation of the alternatives open in a given situation. Afte>' goais have 
been set, human actions directed toward these selected ends result in either 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction. An individual's degree of satisfaction with 
;>n object or situation usually is based on: (1) the amount of difference 

between what he originally wanted (i.e., the behavioral outcomes described 
in his goals) and what he perceives he is getting; and (2) the priority he 
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has given to goal(s) involved. Expectations ,c 

consequences incentives such as social, pra se f ?o 

a result of their influence on an individual 's goals. They effect action to 
the extent that they originally influenced goal-setting (Locke, 196S;. 

The contention that meaningful human action involves a great deal of 
individual goal setting and related achievement activity is supported by 
many surveys of student needs and follow-up studies which were cited in 
orevious chapters (III, V, and VI). In these investigations individuals 
frequently indicated that they had not received adequate 
thei*" school years) in selecting the kinds of life goals which, if pursued 
mi iventuallj attained, would be likely to furnish the 
thev reoorted lacking. Furthermore, career development theorists ve*9*» 
fuper 1^70) aloSg with other investigators of life patterns among American 
yo5th’(e.g., Hurd, 1970: Janne, 1970) have suggested that never before has 
there been a greater need for individuals not only to be abie to set goals 
wisely but alL to recognize when changes in them must be made and to make 
them. The classical pattern of an individual having a ® 

working phase, and a retirement phase is changing fast. A student leaving 
school is finding thav. he must resume his studies again and again if he 
des??L L k2ep Ip with the increase in scientific and technical kn^ledge. 

He mun not only renew his knowledge of his own special area, he must be 
ready to prepaid either for a new occupation within the 

area, or even for an entirely different occupational education 

to adapt to change is rapidly becoming a primary aim of American educatpn. 

In thirconteT, an individual's lifetime will be filled with choice points 
more than ever before. This will require both a heightened sense of personal 
commitment and responsibility to the setting and of goals and 

increased skills in making plans, decisions, and adjustments. 

Project staff identified what are apparently basic student needs 
regarding their educated involvement in formulating and pursuing meaningful 
goals. For example, students need to understand impo>^tant distinctions 
such as between tentative and definite goals, singular and alternate goals, 
and challenging and easy goals. They need to recognize the activities 
included in planning for goal selection, in selecting primary and alternate 
ooals. and in managing a person's progress toward achieving his goals^ 

They also need to learn how to develop tentative and alternate plans for 
getting to goals. Furthermore, students need both practice in conducting 
planning, decision-making, and self-management activities in relation to 
other peoples' lives, and utilization of these skills in exploring actual 
goals that are possible in their own lives. These statements of in 

turn were changed into an instructional objective format that included the 
listing of behaviorally explicit student outcomes. Some examples of the 
objectives are shown below. 

The following instructional objectives illustrate those that were 
written to define the individualized guidance programs which were developed 
in the educational and vocational areas of student goal^setting. These 
examples show that students first learn to set tentative and alternative 
goals for a fictitious student; ther to plan and select their own long- 
range educational and vocational goals; and finally to work towaH immed- 
iate instructional goals (i.e.„ objectives) which were fomulated in 
on the basis of their long-range goals and which are contained in computer- 
generated programs of studies. 
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OBJECTIVE: To point out, from educational and occupational opportunities 

which are available, those which a student who is described to 
you might consider in planning his future. 

Student Outcomes : 

1. Choose from a list several educational and occupational 
opportunities (at least 3 of each) a student should 
consider exploring. Base you»" selection on the infor- 
mation you have about the student's 



a . 


abilities. 




b. 


i nterests . 




c. 


values. 




d. 


physical attributes 


and health. 


e. 


personal and social 


behaviors. 



2. Provide one acceptable reason for each choice you made 

for this student. 

0 

3. Incicate whether several opportunities (at least one 
educational and one occupational) a student has chosen 

to explore are desirable for him based on the information 
you have about him. In each case indicate the likely 
results if he does explore it. 

OBJECTIVE; To show that you have explored several alternative educational 
and occupational opportunities and that you are now considering 
the likely consequences to you of choosing each. 

Student Outcomes : 

1. Explore at least one alternative educational or training 
opportunity and summarize information about it on an 
"Educational and Training Exploration Checklist." 

2. Explore at least one alternative occupational opportunity 
and summarize information about it on an "Occupational 
Exploration Checklist." 

3. Explain the ■’’nformation from at least two checklists to a 
small group ot your classmates so they understand what you 
think would happen to you if you (given your current 
personal characteristics) chose to pursue these opportunities. 

OBJECTIVE: To select the most appropriate first and second choice occupational 

and educational goals for a student based on a description of 
both the student and the opportunities open to him. 
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student Outcomes: 



1. Select from a list of opportunities the most appropriate first 
and second choice educational and occupational goals for a 



S Luuent . 



BdS6 your 
about the student's 
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have 



a. 


abil i ties. 






b. 


interests. 






c. 


values. 






d. 


physical attributes 


and health. 




e. 


personal and social 


behaviors. 





2. Provide one acceptable reason for each choice you made for 
this student. 

3. State if either an occupational or an educational goal a 
student has selected would be desirable for him to go after, 
and what would probably happen if he did. Base your statement 
on the information you have about both the student and the 
opportunity. 

OBJECTIVE : To explain the difference between tentative and definite educational 

and occupational goals and plans, and recognize advantages cf 
keeping your current goals and plans tentative. 

Student Outcomes : 

1. Define the words tentative and definite. 

2. Recognize that keeping plans tentative leaves any number of 
educational and occupational goals open. 

3. State at least one advantage of keeping goals and plans 
tentative. 

OBJECTIVE : To select your own first and second choice educational and 

occupational goals. 

Student Outcomes : 

1. Select from a list of opportunities you have explored 
previously your first and second choice educational and 
occupational goais. Base your selections on the information 
you have collected about your 



a. abilities. 

b. interests. 

c. values. 
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d, physical attributes and health. 

e. personal and social behaviors. 

2. Record both your first and second choice goal selections on 
Tentative Post-High School Program of Action charts. 

3. Evaluate these educational and occupational goals {during 
conferences with one of your parents or guardians, and with 
one of your teachers or your counselor) by: 

a. providing at least one acceptable reason for each goal 
you selected. 

b. summarizing possible negative conditions which might cause 
you to switch to your second choice goal or to oi;her 
alternatives. 

c. revising your "program of action," if necessary. 

OBJECTIVE: Tc carry out your plans for achieving your first choice 

educational and occupational goals. 

Student Outcomes : 

1. Identify hang-ups that might change your goal. 

2. Recognize changes in personal characteristics as cues for 
possible changes in goals and plans. 

3. Recognize social, economic, and technological trends as 
cues for possible changes in goals and plans. 

OBJECTIVE: To point out the things you have done which have helped you to 

make progress toward achieving your educational and occupational 
goals, and the things which may have held you back at times. 

Student Outcomes : 

1. Identify both positive and negative outcomes of a person's 
efforts toward achieving his educational and occupational 
goals based on information about that individual's life. 

2. Evaluate your ovin efforts toward achieving your educational 
and occupationaT goals, and make tentative plans for altering 
either your goals or plans, {or both) if necessary. 

OBJECTIVE : To recognize the purpose of your Program of Study {POS) and to 

explain your own POS printout. 

Student Outcomes : 

1. Define POS and describe its main purpose. 
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2. Identify persons responsible for your POS. 

3. Identify when and how your POS may be changed. 

4o Read and understand your own POS printout. 

The student objectives and outcomes listed above are derived from 
student needs ^ in the educational -vocational content areas, which are judged 
to be developmental, i.e., needs which every student has. Instructional 
objectives, which define the range of opportunities that students have for 
selecting and working toward goals in both the personal-social and academic- 
learning need areas are discussed in detail in chapter IX of this document 
since setting individualized behavior change goals in these need areas is a 
part of the prescriptive phase of the CCGS. In addition, no examples of 
objectives translated from student goal -formulation needs in the citizenship 
content area are included in this section because neither this project's 
staff nor other organizations (based on a review of materials available 
nationwide) have generated citizenship objectives focusing on student 
planning, decision-making, and implementation skills related to personal 
goal formulation. 

nas^^^nc^bjec^ve^^^^ommorm|^ie^an^^ssi^rmi^^|no)^^^^ 

An attempt to find commonalities among the various goal -setting needs and 
related objectives resulted in the four following major groupings based on 
the personal problem-solving model described in the previous chapter. 

Decision-Making Emphasis 

Both planning and performance activities are involved in the objectives 
categorized here. Decision-making behaviors are those involved in actual 
choice or selection of an alternative, and a second choice. After a decision 
is made, (i.e., a goal is formulated) plans are selected for implementing that 
decision. 

1. Considering alternatives . This category includes objectives which 
specify behaviors concerned with the formulation and consideration 
of several viable alternative goals. Estimating both objective and 
subjective probabilities of outcomes associated with each alternative 
is emphasized. 

2. Selecting the most desirable goals and plans . This category includes 
objectives specifying behaviors that bring about the selection of the 
first choice goal, a backup or alternative goal, and a plan to be 
carried out while working toward the first choice goal. Stress is 
placed on the importance of tentative and alternate planning, which 
encourages individuals to make revisions if they find that their 
original plan is not appropriate. 

Implementation Emphasis 

Objectives categorized in this area involve activities which have been 
referred to as "student managed performance," i.e., the self-directed 
responses of an individual working toward desired goals. However, both 
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planning (relative to revising or changing plans for implementaticn) and 
decision making (relative to evaluating implementation efforts) are involved 
in these activities. 

3. Carrying out plans . This category includes objectives which specify 
the schedule and performance levels necessary for carrying out the 
plan for goal achievement. An individual has to make decisions to 
adjust as changes occur in his goals or in the opportunities available 
to him. Contingent upon his evaluation of the progress he has made, 
an individual may switch either to his second choice goal or 

plan, or to alternatives. 

4. Finding out if it works . This category includes objectives which 
specify behaviors performed by an individual when he judges whether 
his goal has been achieved, describes what helped or hindered his 
efforts along the way, and verbalizes principles and techniques which 
he has learned as a consequence of his goal -achievement experience 
and which he will probably find valuable in relation to future goals. 

^^e^Tf^ni^^^ernati^^Strat^e^for^uV^ 

StudentGo^^om^a^ior^^ 

A limited number of guidance-related instructional and counseling strategi 
for helping students to set and achieve personal goals has been developed 
and field tested. Project PLAN is an example of these strategies. PLAN 
students are introduced to the steps involved in a systematic approach to 
decision making through reading descriptions of decisions made by high school 
students such as those in Project TALENT (the longitudinal study of 440,000 
students). For example, on the basis of information presented about the goals, 
abilities, interests, and values of a case individual, a few appropriate occu- 
pational goals are provided. Students explore the advantages and disadvantages 
of each of these and then compare their tabulations with an analysis of the 
case individual's desired outcomes based on both the case individual's 
values and his situational constraints. Students eventually select one of 
the occupational goals for the case individual on the basis of this comparison. 
The selection process also includes discussions of the consequences of 
choosing each of the other alternatives. It is expected that by reading and 
studying several such case studies students will reacli a level at which they 
are making decisions wisely before they are called upon to make decisions 
about their own goals and plans. A computer evaluates and records each 
student's progress with respect to these decision-making skills. 

When a PLAN student has a complete overview of the major occupations 
included in 12 long-range occupational goal groups which include the 
educational and ability requirements for each, and has a good understanding 
of his abilities, interests, and values in relation to these groups, he 
employs his skill in decision-making to explore the probable consequences 
of various alternatives and finally makes a tentative selection of a long- 
range occupational goal. Each student's performance on various types of 
tests and inventories are stored in a computer for ready access. The ex- 
ploration process includes furnishing each student with information on his own 
developed abilities to perform in relation to those of persons entering 



occupations in various fielas. This is done by estimating tne student's 
expected twelfth-grade score and its probable error of estimate from his 
score on a test given in the ninth, tenth, or eleventh grades. For each of 
his scores, a student is given a band indicating the level at which his 
score is likely to fall in the twelfth grade. This percentile range may be 
compared with profiles comprised of scores made by original Project 
TALENT students who later were entering, or planning to enter, occupations 
in various areas. The fact that the score on any test provides only a 
rough estimate of each student's present performance levels and that his 
performance with respect to any ability may he increased by engaging in 
special learning activities is emphasized. 

In the next step, each student is assisted to prepare a program of 
studies which will enable him to achieve his tentative long-range goals. 

Each student's program of studies is comprised of t number of two-week modules 
which specify the learning activities assumed to be helpful to him in 
reaching his goals. The computer generates a program of studies for each 
student primarily on the basis of these three information sources; (a) both 
the student-parent selected long-range goals and the data-suggested goals 
for the student (i.e., goals suggested by comparing student data with the 
experience of previous students having similar characteristics); (b) the 
particular avocational interests indicated by the student; and (c) the 
state and local requirements in the various subject matter fields. 

Because the selection of a long-range goal and subsequent design of a 
program of studies remains tentative, it is possible in PLAN for students 
to change to any one of a number of other goals and related programs of 
studies if their subsequent experience indicates that this is appropriate. 

Another strategy for assisting students to formulate and pursue 
educational-vocational goals was developed by this project's staff for the 
Santa Clara Unified School District in California. As in Project PLAN, 
students in the Santa Clara program first gain basic skills in generating 
and considering alternative educational and vocational goals by studying 
a series of possible choices being made by students like themselves. Case 
studies provide information about some or all of the characteristics of a 
hypothetical student, i.e., his abilities, interests, physical and health 
attributes, values, and personal and social behaviors, and about each 
opportunity open to him. Students are expected to compare the case indi- 
vidual's qualifications with tiie requirements of available opportunities, and 
to select the three educational and the three vocational opportunities which 
the individual probably should explore. After establishing competencies 
in selecting alternatives for other individuals, the students in the Santa 
Clara program are required to employ these skills in choosing three educational 
and three vocational opportunities for their own exploration. Their decision- 
making skills are developed even further when they are presented with another 
series of open-ended case studies which require them to choose appropriate 
first and second choice goals among the specific opportunities open to 
another hypothetical youth. 

When students have completed their practice exercises in decision 
making, they are responsible for comparing their own personal characteristics 
with available opportunities and for selecting their own first and second 
choice educational and vocational goals which would tentatively regulate 
both their high school and post-high school performance. Emphasis is 
placed on the necessity for viewing these goal selections as tentative 
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since, over time, a person's characteristics will change as will the 
availability of particular options. In contrast to Project PLAN which uses 
a computer to process both student-parent long-range goals and data- 
suggested long-range goals into programs of study, the Santa Clara program 
has each student participate with his parents and school staff in translating 
both his long-range goals and related personal assessment data directly 
into alternate action programs for reaching his goals. Also incr.'ded are 
reviewing exercises which alert students to changes related either to 
themselves or to their goal opportunities that may require alterations in 
their original goals or plans. 



In order for students to be able to select personal goals wisely, 

Katz' (1959) decision-making program for eighth graders suggests one means 
of helping individuals to establish a framework for processing and evalu- 
ati ng information about both themselves and various educational and occupational 
alternatives. In the booklet. You: Today and Tomorrow , which comprises 

all instructional materials in Katz ' program, students learn about the 
varying ways that a person's abilities, interests, and values can affect his 
selection of particular educational and occupational goals. In addition, 
students learn how to collect information about their personal characteris- 
tics, and to explore three educational and three vocational goals by finding 
out the basic requirements for each and by relating these to their 
personal qualifications. To give students practice in examining the 
relationship between decisions and outcomes, they study a series of case 
studies in which students like themselves made decisions about goals and 
then experienced the consequences of their subsequent efforts toward 
achieving them. Finally, each student selects a high school course (e.g.. 
College prepara tc^-^y , General Business, etc.) which includes the subjects 
that might be .quired or very helpful in getting to his long-range 
educational ana occupational goals. Unlike the Project PLAN and the Santa 
Clara Educational -Vocational guidance programs, Katz does not organize his 
instructional methods and materials lirto a set of learning units which ^ 
contain behaviorally explicit student objectives and related criterion tesus. 

The Effective Problem Solving counseling model (Magoon, 1969) was 
designed to help college students develop skills for setting and working 
toward both educational and vocational goals. T.ie program f|fst 
individuals in the six steps deemed to be necessary 

sol vino Then they apply these steps to the.r own problems, that is, those 
problems included in resolving educational-vocational uncertainty by helping 
youth commit themselves to tangible goals. Each 

rplpvant information about the problem, considers the data he finds, and 
qenfraJL several aUernative plans of action based on the relevant information 
rhafSthrrfd and evaluated.*^ The model is structured both in sequence 

and in format. The sequence follows these steps no 

1 Defining the problem; 2. Gathering relevant information, 3. Weighing 
the evidence gathered; 4. Choosing among alternative P^^ns or goals; 

5. Taking action on plans chosen; 6. Reviewing a plan ^ 

The format consists of a systematically arranged series of questions divided 
into various mimeographed parts. The student writes answers to each question, 
a process which is intended to bring coherence and sequence into ^is problem 
solving behavior. The counselor, in turn, reviews the student s responses 
when e^h part is finished and adds questions or f nervations where the^^ 
seem appropriate. Working in groups of from one to five, students typically 
require six to eight sessions to complete Magoon's program. While Magoon s 
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program employs virtually the same problem-solving model related to 
educational-vocational goal formulation as is found in the three programs 
previously discussed in this section, he has designed both his materials and 
•itructured interaction mode specifically for a college student population 
rather than for junior and senior high school students. 

Individually Prescribed Instruction (IPI) represents an alternative 
instructional-counseling strategy (grades K-6) in which instructional 
objectives are correlated to diagnostic instruments, instructional materials 
and methods (see chapter appendix for reference information). A key 
feature of IPI is the provision for assessment of student abilities a.id 
performance and continuous monitoring of student progress. Each student is 
assessed as to his state of learning prior to entering a particular instruc- 
tional situation. After beginning an instructional program, the student's 
work is guided by a written prescription designed to meet his individual 
needs and interests. Data used both when originally making up prescriptions 
and when modifying them if necessary include: (1) the student's general 

ability level in a particular subject; (2) the degree of mastery the 
student has demonstrated on each skill in the specific unit that will be 
assigned to the student, (3) information about the student's progress in 
previous units related to the skills in the current unit, and (4) information 
about the student's progress as he accomplishes the various tasks related 
to the particular unit assigned. IPI, as an individualized educational 
system, is being revised and refined in the direction of involving the 
student more in the management of his own learning. That is, IPI is 
gradually attempting to place increasing emphasis on helping students to 
formulate their own goals, to decide among available resources for learning, 
to use a variety o.^ information in decision making, and to evaluate the 
outcomes of the^r decisions and goal selections. The information and 
record-keeping system related to student data is being geared to student use 
while the activities of teachers and counselors are being focused on 
encouraging student responsibility for learning, for review and evaluation 
of learning outcomes, and for changes in goals or plans where needed. To 
date, IPI has focused exclusively on developing an individualized 
educational system for elementary school students, and as a result has not 
included an emphasis on student long-ranpe educational-vocational goal 
formulation which is characteristic of the other programs described in this 
section. 

A program that focuses not on helping elementary students to select and 
manage their learning goals but rather on assisting ninth graders in learning 
to select both high school and post-high school educational goals wisely 
has boen developed in the Palo Alto Unified School District in California 
(Yabroff, 1969). The Palo Alto program emphasizes helping the student 
learn how to choose rather than what to choose, and providing him with infor- 
mation for his goal selections based on the experiences of recent graduates 
from his school whose academic performance was similar to his. Through 
reading in a booklet students are exposed to three aspects of effective 
decision making: (1) having specific facts about the importance of making 

a choice wisely, (2) acquiring information about available alternatives, and 
(3) estimating possible consequences. Each student is given the decision- 
training booklet along with his own grade- point average achieved in the 
ninth grade. With his grade-point average, the student can vork with data 
compiled in various experience tables found in the booklet. The experience 
tables were comprised primarily from two sources: (1) the high school 
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transcripts of students in the preceding graduating classes, and (2) simplified 
follow-up studies of these same graduates. Experience tables thus were 
constructed on the major high school courses taken by these former students, 
the post-high school activities entered, and their performance in the first 
year of two of college. As a result, these tables enable current ninth 
graders, knowing their own grade-point averages, to examine what happened 
to students like themselves as they went through high school and beyond. 
Students, however, are cautioned that while the experience tables give 
some indication of what their chances are in the pursuit of a particular 
high school program or post-high school goal, the tables do not solve 
problems or make decisions. That is, students are encouraged to believe 
that they are essentially free to make choices and to carry out action 
programs that might considerably alter the probabilities of sutcess based 
on what happened to former youth from the Palo Alto district. In contrast to 
the other programs described in this section (except IPI), the Palo Alto 
program focuses exclusively on helping students to set long-range educat i onal 
goals and does not emphasize the making and implementing of alternate plans 
for reaching them. 

Although the alternative instructional-counseling strategies presented 
so far relate to educational ^nd vocational goal setting, mention should be 
made of the strategies available in this project's Personal and Social 
Development Program. Goal formulation plays an especially important role in 

the program's prescribed learning experiences, which are in the_ prescript! ye 
phase of the CCGS. In the prescriptive phase, students engage in instructional 
counseling activities only if they need them, and the students are given major 
responsibility for assessing data which might suggest they have personal and 
social development needs and deciding if they have problem aroas on which they 
want to work. Hence the student identifies goals regarding his personal and 
social behavior which he would like to reach but is not currently capable of 
achieving. Two levels of goal formulation are incorporated into the PSDP at 
both the intermediate and secondary levels. The initial goal selection made 
by the student pertains to the direction in which he wants to modify his 
behavior. He may either improve his negative behavior, encourage desirable 
behavior currently in his repertoire but which needs to be strengthened, or 
produce new desirable behavior which he is not currently exhibiting. The 
second type of goal selection relates to the specific behavior that the ^ 
student wants either to reduce, encourage, or produce. It is the student s 
own commitment to modify a specific behavior in a particular direction which 
makes this program unique. Strategies for presenting the consequences of 
selecting the various personal and social behavioral opportunities could 
have included such approaches as filmed, video-Laped, audio-taped or written 
models enacting the differing outcomes, or group discussion and role play 
of the various consequences. Strategies regarding goal formulation in the 
personal and social needs area as well as in the academic-learning needs 
area will be described in greater detail in chapter IX of this document. 

The goal formulation approach employed in this project stressed the 
use of i nstructi onal -eval uati onal units in which a variety of instructional - 
counseling strategies were organized into units for students. Guidance 
learning units were designed for grades 7 through 12 on either an individual, 
small group, or classroom basis. As in most units illustrated in previous 
chapters, through this format the student is given: (1) the instructional 



objective for that unit, (2) a list of the behaviors he should be able to 
demonstrate if he has reached the objective, (3) a sample question to 
indicate how the terminal behaviors would be assessed, (4) a list of the 
available materials, and (5) suggested activities which should help him 
achieve the objective. When he is ready, the student takes an end-of-unit pro- 
ficiency test to determine whether he has mastered the stated objective. 

Table 11, on the next page, presents a guide sheet from one of the guidance 
learning units that focused on preliminary activities related to student 
formulation and pursuit of educational and vocational goals. 

Generally, goal formulation in this project's Personal and Social 
Development Program is scheduled during the initial stages of the program at 
both the intermediate and the secondary levels. After students at the 
intermediate level have agreed to work toward a general goal (e.g., to work 
on a booklet which will help them improve their undesirable behavior), they 
are asked to select a more specific goal, i.e., a specific behavior they 
would like to change. For example, the booklet designed to improve behavior 
in the area of carrying through on tasks with responsibility and effort states: 

Choose a behavior that you would like to work on. 

Select the one that is of most concern to you now. 

It should be a behavior that would bring you the 
best results if you changed it. Because this one 
behavior stops you from doing a good job and from 
completing your tasks on time, it is a problem 
for you. This is the behavior you will work on 



for the rest of this booklet. 


A similar process is involved in the intermediate level booklets selected 
by those students who desire to encourage or produce behaviors. Once again 
referring to the area of handling tasks responsibly, the objective for Step 
in booklets in this area is: 


STEP 2 


. You will be able: 


a . 


to list alternative ways of becoming 
responsible and showing effort more 
often; 


b. 


to identify possible results of becoming 
even more responsible and showing even more 
effort; 


c. 


to decide if you want to work further on 
this booklet; and 


d. 


to choose a behavior to work on and decide 
what to do with it. 



At the secondary level, the orientation booklet, "Chance to Change," 
presents students with four alternatives for PSDP participation. These 
four are: 



a. to improve your undesirable behavior; 

b. to encourage or maintain your desirable behavior; 
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TABLE 11 

EXAMPLE GOAL FORMULATION GUIDANCE LEARNING UNIT 



American Institutes for Research 
Guidance Research Program 



Santa Clara NOEA Project 
June 1970 



SKILL AREA 3 
OBJECTIVE 2 



CHECK IT out: 



OBJECT -VE: The purpose of this unit is to: 



o 
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how that you have explored several alternative educational and occupational opportunities and 
hat you are now considering the possible consequences that might happen to you if you chose 



s 
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to pursue each opportunity. 



EVALUATION: To help you rpjke sure that you have achieved this objective, you will be tested to see If you can; 

a. explore at least one alternative educational or training opportunity and to sunwarize infor- 
mation about it (or each of them) on an "Education and Training Exploration Checklist ; 

b. explore at least one alternative occupational opportunity and to summarize information about 
it (or each of them) on an "Occupational Exploration Checklist"; and 

c. in a group discussion with some of your classmiates , explain the information from two of your 
checklists by relating that information to your current personal characteristics so these 
students can understand what you think wculd happen if you chose to pursue these two oppor- 
tunities. 

EXAMPLES: answer questions like the ones given below, you probably are ready to take the test 

which follows this learning unit. 

For the occupations you explored, can you answer the following questions? 

1. What things do all those occupations have in conrnon? 

2. What did you expect these occupations to be like before you explored them? How. if at a‘l, 
have you had to change these expectations after you explored these occupations? 

3. What level of responsibility and d-'clsion making is required in each occupation explored? 

4. Would you consider any of these occupations in your future career decisions? 



Egg TUFSg MATUlALb 



1. Instructional Guide 



I 



lA. OPTIONAL ACTIVITY 
Instructional Guide 

Problem Solving K1tb: ,/ab Experience Kites, 
Science Research Associates, 1970. 

Careers in Banking (l&nm film) 

Student Response Booklet 
Student Reeoice'ae Guide 

California Bankers' Association, 1966. 

Vocational Education Job Opportunity Series 
8mtr, films 

Encyclopedia Britannica Educational Corporation. 

Widening Occupational Roles Kit 

Kit: Science Research Associates. 

2. Checklists: 

Education and Training 
Exploration Check!. is t 

Occupation Exploration Checklist 
A erican Institutes for Research, 1970. 

3. I:-structional Guide 

:> Reaction Sheets, Skill Area 3, 

Objective 2, American Institutes for Research, 
1970. 



M TWm AiTlVhlEs" 



Read Parts I and II, "Why Explore High School and 
Posh-high School Educational and Occupational 
Opportunities?," and "Why Is It Important to 
Have a Plan for Exploring Educational and Occu- 
pational Opportunities?" 



lA. 



If you want additional ideas for exploring occu- 
pational opportunities, read Part III of the 
Instructional Guide, "Occupational Exploratory 
Material." It describes the other material listed 
in t*ie left-hand column for this activity. 



2 . 



3. 



You should now be ready to use the "Education and 
Training" and "Occupation Exploration" checklist 
to Investigate in more detail: 

(a) one educational or training opportunity; 

(b) one occupational opportunlty. 



Once you have completed a checklist for each of 
your two educational and occupational opportuni- 
ties, let your teacher or counselor know you would 
like to sign up for the group discussion which is 
the last activity of this learning unit- When 
your group meets, you will be discussing the points 
listed in Part IV of the Instructional Guide. 



When you have successfully completed the above activities, check with your teacher or counselor before taking 
t he test which accompanies this 1 earning_pac^ 
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c. tc produce new desirable behavior; 

d. rot work on your behavior. 

If a student selects "d" as his goal, he can decide to opt out of 
participation in this area of the program at this time. If he selects 
alternative "a", "b", or "c" he moves on to the second goal formulation 
stage in which he selects a specific behavior to modify in the direction 
he has chosen. A more detailed account of goal formulation approaches in 
the PSDP is presented in chapter IX of this document. 

^v^uat^T^^tjratec^e^^^n^^ro^^jT^^eedbad^^n^^onrec^^ 

The effectiveness and efficiency of strategies employed in the CCGS 
should be evaluated on the basis of whether each student's goal -formulation 
needs are being satisfied, i.e., the extent to which stisdents are achieving 
both their short-term and long-range goals. Norm-referenced measurement, 
the traditional strategy for determining individual differences, is of little 
use in the context of an individualized guidance system because it merely 
provides a basis for comparinq the outcome levels of two or more individuals 
with each other (Carver, 1970). Rather, what is needed are evaluation 
instruments and procedures capable of assessing each student's knowledge, 
attitude, and performance outcomes related to meaningful standards of 
individual achievement. When desired outcomes are designated in observable 
and measurable terms, it becomes readily apparent when the methods have 
succeeded in helping students to reach objectives and goals, when they have 
failed, and when they need further development to increase their effective- 
ness (Bandura, 1969). 

Criterion-referenced measurerent techniques are particularly appropriate 
for evaluating the effects of a guidance system designed to aid individual 
goal formulation and planning since these techniques are concerned primarily 
with measuring the accomplishment of specified objectives. Popham and 
Husek (1969) illustrate this point when they use the analogy of the dog 
owner who wants to keep his dog in the backyard and therefore gives him a 
fence-jumping test. The owner wants to find out how high the dog can jump 
so that he can build a fence high enough to keep the dog in the yard, i.e., a 
criterion-referenced test. How hig?> the dog can jump compared to other dogs 
is irrelevant, i.e., a norm-referenced approach. However, a major difficulty 
in evaluating the strategies included in an ir.dividualized guidance system 
has been the unavailability of adequate criteria for assessing the effective- 
ness of responses involved in the individual planning, decision-making, and 
self-management processes related to personal goal formulation. The model 
of effective personal problem-solving processes that has guided our writing 
of instructional objectives and related behavioral outcomes is described in 
detail in chapter VII of this document. As a practical matter, it must be 
recognized that these processes are merely theoretical constructs. The 
point is that they cannot be measured directly. In lieu of direct measurement, 
a set of tasks that are judged to be valid behavioral indicators of a 
particular process must be designed. For assessment purposes, either per- 
formance on this set of tasks is rated or successful instances are counted 
on some arbitrary basis. Then the resulting score serves as a "measure" of' 
the underlying process (Garvin, 1970). 
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Cri teri on-referenced measurement is feasible to the extent that behavior 
ly stated tasks correspond to some subsequent, extra-classroom task that 
must be performed at a predetermined (i.e., criterion) level of ' 

However, the responses of seeking and evaluating information, making cnoices 
among career options, and managing progress toward goals are recurrent 
activities which extend over the lifetime of an individual. There is no 
single moment at which a person decides permanently upon one out . . 

possible options. Rather, there are many crossroads at which nis lire caxes 
decisive turns, which place constraints on the range of future alternatives 
and which constitute periodic instances of goal selection and goal pursuit 
processes What is needed are criterion measures that permit assessment 
Fboth in a timeless as well as a real-life environment) of minimum levels of 
information gathering and processing, goal selection, and self-manapmeni. 
behaviors that are judged to be necessary in order for a person to be able to 
set and to work toward goals wisely. As reported in chapter vii, tne 
question of whether to set standards either in terms 
goals selected and pursued, in terms of the content of 
terms of both has not been empirically answered 

case for emphasizing process criteria in the evaluation cf strategies 
in an individualized guidance system: 



Without directing the content of an individual s choice, 
we do think we can help him in the process of choosing. 

This emphasis on process does not pretend to insure the 
"right" choice. Our conviction is that in education 
enl ghtened processes are intrinsically important. There- 
fore , we bend our efforts to increase the student s under- 
standing of the factors involved in the choice (imperfect 
though our own understanding may be) so that he can take 
responsibility for his own decision making, examine himself 
and explore his options in a systematic and comprehensye 
way, take purposeful action in testing hypotheses about , 
himself in various situations, and exercis.e flexibi ity in 
devising alternate plans, (p. 17) 



In many of the guidance proficiency tests developed in this . 

student competencies in collecting information about 

life opportunities, in estimating and evaluating the probable conseq . . 
of varying alternatives, in making tentative goal selections, and in 
carrvinq out a plan of action are assessed without having to wait until 
individuals formulate and pursue goals in their own ‘ 

These criterion exercises, that assess student Pe[<^°’^'"ance levels in sele^^^ 
which qoals would be appropriate for whom under what specific hypothetical 
conditions have been described by Twelker (1969 as enabling performance 
measl^r By mlanrSf sLalation it is possible to set up an enviroment 
which is less threatenino than the real world. Individuals can be assessed 
on their performance in gathering and using information to select 

goals for hypothetical others without experiencing real world consequences. 
Measures for assessing enabling performances determine whether or not p 
rl^ui sue behaviors, “'judged to be necessary for adequate , 

terminal objectives in a real life setting, have been acquired as a result 
of working through individualized learning units. 



Tr, accpcc ctiident attitudes and performances related to the formulation 

was delllloPe?/ Iski nf Itidents^wS^ 

or disagree with a series of statements that begin "People should always 



have specific goals....” Each of these statements is linked to a particular 
area of career goals, e.g., education, occupations, learning skills, and 
social relationship skills. After a student has checked his degree of 
agreement or disagreement, he is then asked either to select, from a list 
provided, or to provide a reason why he responded the way he did. Other 
sections of the survey instrument require the student to indicate his own 
attitudes toward having both career goals and plans for achieving them, and 
whether he presently has specific goals in the various career goal areas. If 
he responds that he has some specific career goals, the student is further 
asked to indicate the degree to which he has participated in the selection 
process (from selecting the goals without help from anyone else to having 
them selected for him by someone else). Finally, each student responds to 
several self-report items in which he recalls how many times during the past 
year he has sought help in relation to his goals or plans and with whom. In 
its present form, the "Goals and Behaviors" survey instrument can be used 
in connection with any of the various CCGS programs that promote decision- 
making and self-management behav ors. It can be employed to aisseas baseline 
and post- treatment attitude and performance levels. 

In addition to simulation techniques and the "Goals and Behaviors 
Survey," check-off procedures have been employed in this project to validate 
student attainment of objectives related to the formulation and pursuit of 
personal goals. For example, in several proficiency tests written for 
learning units in this project's Educational-Vocational Guidance Program, 
students are required to meet with a parent or guardian and with a counselor 
or teacher in order to review how they have gone about selecting goals, 
setting up plans for carrying them out, and implementing the plans. It is 
the responsibility of these adults to check-off each student when he has 
demonstrated satisfactory levels of performance in these areas. Check lists 
of criterion statements are provided to these people to facilitate their 
evaluation tasks. In the Personal and Social Development Program, teac!ier 
and counselor observations as well as peer evaluations and students' own 
reports have been used to judge whether students have effectively taken 
responsibility for and carried out a plan for achieving their behavior 
change goals. 



Current Status and Plans 

The CCGS has developed programs which allow for students to participate 
in goal-selection and self-management activities in three of the six content 
areas, i.e.. Educational, Vocational, and Personal-Social. Plans are 
currently underway for developing additional programs in a fourth content 
area, citizenship, based on the results of recent investigations into the 
delinquent behaviors of adolescents (e.g., Cureton, 1970; Jones, Rhetts, 
and Wolff, 1971). Cureton (1970), for instance, conducted an extensive 
search of the data resulting from administration of the tests and question- 
naires of the Project TALENT battery, used in 1960 tc assess the aptitudes, 
abilities, interests '■'nd other background information of over 440,000 high 
school students (Flaragan, et al , 1962), for possible predictors of adolescent 
problem behavior. Using the records of the schools, police juvenile decisions, 
juvenile court, social and mental health agencies, and health departments in 
a single county in which this battery was administered to all public, private, 
and parochial school students in grades’ eight through twelve, she obtained 
criterion data concerning the incidence, types, and characteristics of these 
students' problem behavior. Categories of problem behavior included: 
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delinnuency, insufficient training, absenteeism, dropout, illegitimate 

pregnancy, emotional illness, and school 

period included was, for school records, through the date of ^l^a^u^tion ^r 
final dropout and, for other records, up to 1965 when almost all 
were 17 years of age or older. Cureton reports a wide 

included"^ in the TALENT battery which were found to be predictive, in varying 
degrees, of the adolescent problem behaviors thereby serving as a '' 
source of hypotheses for program developers. That is, certain of these 
variables, which point to inadequate opportunities students have 
decision-making and self-management skills, could become the focus for proto- 
type citizenship programs that would be evaluated in field settings. 



Considerable research and development is needed in examining specific 
ways of helping adolescents make use of information in selecting goals. 

For example, this project's learning units which focus on information pro- 
cessing related to educational-vocational goal formulation (cf. Table lij 
should be thoroughly evaluated. Problems such as assignment of subjective 
probabilities, criteria for evaluating information sources, and use oT 
estimates of personal worth and values for specific factors must be exp ore 
(Thoresen and Mehrens, 1967). The current learning units dealt with 
preliminary steps in evaluating information and in making subjective estimates 
of: (1) how satisfying an occupation might be, and (2) how successful would 

the person be in meeting the requirements for achieving a particular 
occupational goal. However, the broad spectrum of factors to be considered in 
information processing was not included. 



finp area of future investigation might be the application of ^ . 

(1970) work in professional decision making which suggests one means of helping 
indiv?duare?^ablish a framework for processing 
about alternatives. A "criterion hierarchy which lists all indepenae... 

bases to be considered in selecting from among aVcernati yes, gradually 
developed and refined by each person. Monetary compensation, geograph. ca 
location, and nature of work illustrate major factors in a cr.terion 
hierarchy Miller suggests that each of these factors can be ^^’^^'ber sub- 
Slv^ded i'-to several a?eas, e.g., immediate starting salary and a.nticipated 

salary in five years. 

Another area for possible future investigation would include an exami- 
natio^ ?rtrgoal%e?t1nrproc8Sses. and the relationship between these 
nrocGsses and both the content of goals and student performance in various 
career areas In addition, this examination might include a study of content 
factors such'as difficulty level, and specificity, and process factors such as 
plrs^n^ involvement in gial selection, and knowledge of alternative goals. 

In the area of evaluation, plans are currently underway for designing 
alternative ways of assessing the individual performance of each student. 

In the typical comparative group experimental design, the specific impact 
of each treatment on each student tends to be obscured. Some students 
demonstrate marked changes in criterion behavior while others f^il 
An attempt is being made to remedy this problem in a field test of tne CCGS 
which is currently underway in several Houston, Texas and San Jose, California 
schools. Data collected during the field test will be analyzed to decermine 
the relative effectiveness of CCGS and competing programs in helping e^ 
student to achieve his stated objectives and goals. A variety of measures will 
be used. For example, the proportion of treatment objectives that each student 
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has attained at the end of an experimental program will be computed and 
compared with the propo'r’tion he had achieved before the beginning of that 
program and with the total number of objectives possible for him. Procedures 
to evaluate individual student outcomes against pre-determined criteria 
must be developed and used in field settings to establish the empirical value 
of the various CCGS programs for helping students to formulate and to achieve 
their own goals and objectives. 



APPENDIX— CHAPTER VIII 



1. AIR* developed learning units prepared for individualized educational 
and vocational guidance programs. 

Helping Others Choose 

Check it Out 

First and Second Choices 

Tentative vs. Definite Plans 



Doing Your Own Thin g 

Leisure Time Activities and Part Time Jobs Are Important 



Getting to That Goal 
Selling Yourself 
Reviewing Goals and Plans 
For more information, write to: 

Dr. Calvin D. Catterall 

Coordinator, Counseling and Psychological Services 

Santa Clara Unified School District 

1889 Lawrence Road 

Post Office Box 397 

Santa Clara, California 95052 

2. AIR developed materials designed for a Personal and Social Development 
Program. For more information, write to: 

Guidance Research Program 
American Institutes for Research 
P.O. Box 1113 

Palo Alto, California 94302 

3. AIR developed learning units prepared for the guidance program in 
project PLAN. 

Choices and Consequences 

Introduction to Decision Making 

Career Planning Practice I and II 

Interests and Values in Career Decision Making 



*American Institutes for Research 
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3. (continued) 



PLAN Student-Parent Goal Formulation 



For more information, write to: 

PLAN 

Westinghouse Learning Corporation 

2680 Hanover Street 

Palo Alto, California 94305 

4. You: Today and Tomorrow. For more information write to: 

Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 

5. Effective Problem-Solving Model. For more information, write to; 

Dr. Thomas M. Magoon 
Counseling Center 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 20742 

6. Individually Prescribed Instruction. For more information, write to: 

Dr. Robert G. Scanlon, Program Director -- 

Individualized Learning Program 
Research for Better School. s 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania .9100 

7. Palo Alto Decision-training Program. For more information, write to 

Dr. H. B. Gelatt 
Coordinator of Guidance 
Palo Alto Unified School District 
Palo Alto, California 94305 

8. AIR developed Goals and Behaviors Survey. For more information, write to 

Guidance Research Program 
American Institutes for Research 
P.O. Box 1113 

Palo Alto, California 94302 
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CHAPTER IX 



COMPONENT NO. 6— WITHIN-SCHOQL PRESCRIBED LEARNING EXPERIENCES 



As indicated in Table 1 on page 36, Component No. 6 is the first component 
of the Prescriptive Phase of the Comprehensive Career Guidance System. In the 
two components which constitute this CCGS phase, the emphasis changes from 
problem prevention to problem correction or remediation. Here the related in- 
structional activities are not intended for all students but rather for target 
populations of youth experiencing specifiable problems for which assistance 
can be made available. Component No. 6 focuses on wi thin-school prescribed 
learning experiences. The term "prescribed learning experience" (PLE) refers 
to a set of guidance and counseling related activities which a student and his 
teacher or counselor prescribe as an appropriate process which will enable the 
student to achieve a specific objective or group of objectives, and is reserved 
for activities which are specified to help students meet individualized objec- 
tives, rather than universal objectives toward which the development of all 
students is directed. The goal of this prescriptive component is for each 
student to have assistance which enables him to resolve specific wi thin-school 
problems which are impeding his current progress and development in each of 
the six interfacing content areas of student needs. 



Identifying Student Prescrj^veJ^^ 

An extensive review of follow-up studies was the first of several strateg es 
used to identify student prescriptive needs. Those studies which employed 
open-ended, free response items or individualized interview techniques proved 
more useful in providing behavioral ly specific information than did the short- 
answer format of most mailed or group administered surveys. Additional stra- 
tegies included an investigation of current systems and programs of guidance, 
as well as a collection of information from counselors and teachers who were 
asked to identify specific problems which they felt individual students needed 
help in overcoming. 

A fourth strategy involved the determination of the critical requirements 
for success in the important activities in which students engage in some of 
the six life areas. These were determined by conducting systematic observations 
of student activities, especially concentrating on reasons for outstanding 
success or failure in various specific parts of the activities. Trained ob- 
servers were sent to classrooms to observe student behavior and to record those 
incidents which were considered critical to students' achieving effective or 
ineffective results for their personal and social development. Data obtained 
in this manner are more objective and spe'^ific anc* tend to define the precise 
ways in which individuals meet with effective or ineffective results when they 
participate in various activities. The needs which are thus identified can be 
stated in terms of discrepencies between students' present abilities and those 
competencies which they need to have in order to achieve more effectivs results 
if they are not doinq so already. 
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Three examples of prescriptive needs which particular but not all students 
nave and which were identified through use of the above procedures are the 
needs: to handle difficult or stressful situations; to understand information 

on colleges and universities; and to schedul •, and implement a schedule of, a 
series of academic tasks. From the identif-.ed needs such as these, a list of 
instructional objectives and related student outcomes was developed. For the 
first need stated above, the related instructional objective and the student out- 
comes in the content area of personal and social development are: 

OBJECTIVE : To deal effectively with difficult situations (e.g., when 

the student fails, is teased, or criticised) 

St’.'dent Outcomes : 

1. Reacts to threatening criticism or punishment in a calm 
constructive manner. 

2. Handles teasing of others in a humorous, unruffled manner. 

3. Performs a task which he had previously reported as stressful. 

Other objectives and student outcomes in the content area of personal an'’ 
social development are contained in Tables 12 and 13 on the following two 
pages. The student outcomes related to each of these objectives were found 
to be of two types: those relating to production or encouragement of desirable 

behaviors, and those relating to elimination or improvement of undesirable 
behaviors. These objectives and their related student outcomes formed the 
CCGS Personal and Social Development Program, the behavior assessment portion 
of which is appropriate to all students and, therefore, is included in Com- 
ponent No. 2 of the Development Phase, while the PLE aspect of its behavior 
modification portion is included here in Component No. 6. Table 12 is the 
Performance Record which contains the objectives and outcomes employed in the 
PSOP at the intermediate level, while Table 13, which is entitled the Complete 
Behavior List, lists those applicable to students at the secondary level. 

For the second need above, the objective and the student outcomes classified 
in the educational area are: 

OBJECTIVE : To know basic information on colleges, including cost, entrance 

requirements, academic programs and college life 

^t uden t Outcomes : 

Define the following terms: university ^ aoUege^ junior 

aollege^ public college^ private college^ religiously affiliated^ 
non-denominationalt coeducational ^ liberal arts accredited. 

For each of these areas, list several specific kinds of infor- 
mation you would want to learn about before choosing a college: 

a. cost, 

b. entrance requirements, 

c. academic programs, and 

d. college life. 
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COlfIFLETf: BEHAVIOR LIST 




3. 


Describe the kinds of information you would expect to find from 
the following sources of information: resource people, college 
handbooks, college catalogues, and a visit to a college campus. 


4. 


List four main sources of funds which students use to meet the 
cost of a college education. 


5. 


Write a one- or two-page report on three colleges, including 
information on the cost, entrance requirements, academic 
program, and college life, and on the advantages and disad- 
vantages of each college for you. 


Additional objectives and outcomes related to educational and vocational 
needs which are not felt by all students include: 


OBJECTIVE: 


To demonstrate skills which are important in applying for 
a job and in being accepted for training after high school. 


Student Outcomes: 


1 . 


Arrange a personal interview by phone. 


2. 


Prepare a personal resume. 


3. 


Use appropriate behavior and show appropriate appearance 
in a personal interview. 


4. 


Fill out application forms correctly. 


OBJECTIVE: 


To contrast the kinds of opportunities that are available 
to a high school graduate to the opportunities that are 
available to someone who has not completed high school. 


Student Outcomes: 


1. 


Describe the educational opportunities and places where 
training may be obtained and which are available to high 
school graduates and dropouts. 


2. 


List the educational opportunities in your area that are 
available to high school graduates. 


3. 


List the educational opportunities in your area that are 
available to a high school dropout. 


The following are the objectives and the student outcomes which relate 
to the third need specified earlier and are in the area cf academic-learning 
acti vi ti es : 


OBJECTIVE: 


To acquire and practice study planning skills 


Student Outcomes: 


1. 


Identify current rate and quality of assignments. 
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2 . 



Identify what is expected in each curriculum subject area. 

3. Set tentative goals for each subject, i.e., current progress 
is okay, need to speed up, need to be more careful, need 

to speed up and be more careful . 

4. Consider alternative plans for reaching these goals and con- 
sequences of each alternative. 

5. Put best alternative into action. 



OBJECTIVE : To acquire and practice study scheduling skills. 

Student Outcome s : 



1. Explain the impor^'ance of developing good learning skills. 

2. List steps that will help raise a grade point average. 

3. List steps for increasing your study time. 

4. List steps for studying more efficiently. 

5. Rate your study and learning techniques. 

6. Complete a study schedule on subjects from the most diffi- 
cult to the least difficult. 



OBJECTIVE: To determine the rate of your current proQ'^ess in academic 

subjects. 

Student Outcomes : 

1. Understand and interpret uses for progress charts and graphs. 

2. Compute weekly progress rate. 

3. Compute unit progress rate. 

OBJECTIVE : To learn the PQRST technique for improving your learning. 

Student Outcomes : 



1. Discriminate between effective and ineffective, efficient 
and inefficient learning plans. 

2. Identify the behaviors involved in each step of a given 
learning plan (PQRST technique) and state why the plan might 
be both effective and efficient. 

3. Record learning activities for two weeks and compare them 
to the numl 3 er of opportunities to perform these activities. 
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4. Decide if your current learning plan needs improvement and 
if the PQRST technique could help you. If so, implement the 
desired parts of the PQRST learning plan. 

OBJECTIVE : To improve your test taking skills. 

Student Outcomes : 

1. Identify and apply four rules for effective test taking. 

2. Apply knowledge of the four rules of effective test taking by 
identifying a variety of given test taking behaviors as usually 
'•'effective" or usually "ineffective." 

The process of translating prescriptive needs s tatemen'ts into objec'tives 
and student outcomes resulted in a bank of instructional objectives similar to 
those presented above. This bank contains objectives in those of the six 
life areas which received attention during this project (i.e., the areas of 
citizenship and leisure behaviors were neglected). These objectives are avail- 
able for the selection or design of approaches for attempting the remediation 
of specific problems which individual students experience. 



C las^^jjT^^^b^^ti^es^^^ommoi^^ 



When the instructional objectives were translated from the prescriptive 
needs, clusters resulted in those of the six life areas to which staff were 
able to devote time and effort during this project. Major emphasis was placed 
on clusters of objectives which related to interpersonal and intraoersonal 
concerns, academi c- learning difficulties, and individualized needs in the 
area of educational -vocational exploration and planning, ihe objectives 
which represented the interpersonal-intrapersonal cluster are the same ones 
around which this area of needs was organized in components in CCGS's Develop- 
mental Phase (cf. Chapter V on personal assessment of personal and social 
behaviors). As mentioned earlier, the eight objectives which form the inter- 
personal-intrapersonal cluster are: 

1. To deal effectively with difficult situations. 

2. To carry through on assigned and agreed-upon tasks with responsi- 
bility and effort. 

3. To show independence, initiative, and originality v/hen faced with 
unexpected situations or special needs. 

4. To show strength of character and integrity. 

5. To show consideration for the feelings of others. 

6. To contribute to group interests and goals. 
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7. 



To deal effectively with rules, conventions, and teacher suggestions. 

8. To function effectively in a leadership position when in a small 
group or with another student. 

The second cluster which was identified and emphasized relates to speci- 
fic needs of individual students who have particular concerns in their edu- 
cational-vocational exploration and planning. Many needs in the educational - 
vocational area are of a developmental natuv'e, therefore, materials designed 
to satisfy these needs are thought to be beneficial for all students and are 
thus contained in the developmental components of CCGS presented earlier. 
However, there are also needs in this area which are not felt by all students 
and attention must be given to these needs and their related objectives on 
an individual prescriptive basis. The third and final grouping of objectives 
by commonalities which received attention during this project: occurred in the 
academic-learning area, which deals with how students learn in school and 
elsewhere. Of particular importance here were objectives relating to student 
test-taking and studying behavior. 



^ieetin^^tuden^^rescri£tn/^lee^ 

The tailoring of instructional strategies to the needs and characteris- 
tics of individual students is of prime importance for prescribed learning 
experiences because here students with specific problems are the target popu- 
lation members, and the appropriate strategy must be precisely matched with 
the needs and characteristics of each student in order to alleviate most 
effectively the difficulties which he or she is having. Individual and group 
counsel ing sessions , self-instructional booklets, student tutorials, group 
guidance, informal discussion groups, and libraries of audtotaoes and video- 
tapes presenting social models for students are examples of strategies which 
were considered for use in prescribed learning experiences, especially in the 
area of personal and social development in which interpersonal and intraper- 
sonal behaviors are emphasized. 



To provide assistance in the area of students' academic and learning 
problems, group counseling strategies have often been investigated since they 
have been thought to be especially useful because of the reinforcing effects 
of group interaction. Here students meet in groups to discuss their learning 
problems and discover ways of remediating them. Therefore, group approaches 
received special attention in this area of needs and objectives. Two somewhat 
unique computer-supported strategies were considered for implementation in 
the educational-vocational areas. The Interactive Learning System (ILS) 
approach, which enables students to have on-line access to the computer, as 
was briefly described on page 87 in Chapter VI, is one such strategy. Another 
is Santa Clara County Office of Education's computerized listing of county - 
wide occupational opportunities (cf. page 88). For the more prescriptive 
use in Component No. 6, these strategies would be implemented in a more in- 
dividualized, personalized manner providing answers to the specific information 
needs of students. In Component No. 3, described in Chapter VI, these strate- 
gies were reviewed in the context of universal or developmental objectives, 
in the present component, these two approaches could be employed by students 
seeking information on specifi c occupations , colleges, vocational-techiiical 
schools, or financial assistance. 




lea 



^^ectui^^j^s^^grnn^^^checli^jTgy^iT^^ni^eni^^ 

The self-instructional booklet, which contains a series. of instructional- 
counseling activities and which is designed in a format consistent with guid- 
ance learning units described for each preceding CCGS component, was the 
strategy selected for use in the prescriptive portion of the Personal and 
Social Development Program. Since the development of this portion of the 
PSDP received much attention during this project, the results will be described 
in detail. Two types of self-instructional booklets were developed for in- 
termediate level students. For each area of objectives, one booklet was 
designed to help students learn to perform, or to perform more often, outcome 
behaviors they desired. These were booklets for Behaviors to be Encouraged. 

The second type of booklet for each area of objectives at the intermediate 
level was designed to assist students to reduce or eliminate undesirable out- 
come behaviors. These booklets were labelled as being appropriate to Behaviors 
to be Improved. 

At the secondary level three types of self-instructional booklets were 
developed. For each area of instructional objectives contained in this portion 
of the PSDP, there was a booklet for Behaviors to be Improved which correspon- 
ded directly to the same category of booklet at the intermediate level. The 
second type of booklet (i.e., booklets for Behaviors to be Produced) for each 
area at the secondary level was established to enable students to learn and 
perform the desirable outcome behaviors which were not currently in their 
response repertoires. Finally, the third'type of booklet (i.e., booklets 
for Behaviors to be Maintained or Encouraged) was set up to assist secondary 
level students to continue to perform at the same rate those desirable be- 
haviors which were in their response repertoires or to perform these behaviors 
more often. 

All of the PLE booklets in the PSDP present students with a variety of 
behavior modification techniques which they can use to achieve the behavior 
change objectives on which they are working. Those techniques which are sug- 
gested in the intermediate level booklets for Behaviors to be Encouraged, and 
in the secondary level booklets for Behaviors to be Produced and for Behaviors 
to be Maintained or Encouraged are: 

1. production of a desired response through self-control once its posi- 
tive consequences have been pointed out; 



2. role modeling of a desired response; 

3. modification of stimulus conditions that occur just before and/or 
just after a desired response occurs; 

4. positive reinforcement of a desired response; and 

5. successive approximations of a desired response. 

Behavior modification techniques presented in the booklets for Behaviors 
to be Improved at both levels are: 

1. extinction of an undesired response through self-control; 

2. role modeling of a desired response, which would be used to replace 

Q an undesired behavior; 
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modification of stinvjVus conditions that occur just before and/or 
just after an undesired response occurs; 



4. production of a desirable behavior that cannot be performed et the 
same time as an undesirable behavior is performed; and 

5. successive approximations to the reduction or elimination of an 
undesired response. 

The format of these booklets is consistent with the guidance learning 
unit concept presented throughout this report. The student experiences are 
guided by instructional objectives which focus on activities such as those 
described below and which take students three or four weeks to complete. 

The specific activities presented as examples in the two following sections 
are contained in intermediate level PLE booklets for Behaviors to be Encouraged 
and for Behaviors to be Improved; they parallel those activities contained 
in the secondary level booklets for Behaviors to be Provduced and for Behaviors 
to be Maintained or Encouraged. 



Example Activities in Two Types of Behavior Modification Booklets 

Activities in PLE booklets for Behaviors to be Encouraged (intermediate 
level) include the following: 

1. The student discriminates between Behaviors to be Encouraged and 
Behaviors to be Improved, assesses his oehavior over recent weeks, 
and checks his assessment data against that which his teached or 
counselor observed. Such behaviors to be encouraged are then speci- 
fied in detail . 

2. The student examines the alternatives that are open to him, considers 
the results of doing the Behaviors to be Encouraged even more often, 
decides whether he wants to work further on the booklet and, if so, 
chooses a behavior to work on and decides what to do with it. 

3. The student learns how to pick out conditions (things in his environ- 
ment) which happen just before and/or just after the behaviors he 
identified in Step No. 1. He then decides if making these condi- 
tions happen more often would help him work on the behavior he chose 
in Step No. 2 above. 

4. The student learns at least four different plans or ways to work 
on doing even better. He uses example plans to develop a best and 
an alternate (backup) plan for his own behavior change. 

5. The student reviews both an example plan which has the details filled 
in so that he can use it as a model and a blank plan in which he can 
record the details of his own best plan. 

6. The student and anyone he has scheduled in his plan to help him 
monitor his performance keep track of his progress for at least 
three weeks. If his plan is not working, it might have to be changed 
or some form of the alternate plan might have to be tried. 

The teacher/counselor and the student decide if the student has 
changed his behavior (he is doing even better than he did before 
working on the booklet), and what, if any, behavior change he will 
plan for next. 
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Activities in PLE booklets for Behaviors to be Improved (intermediate 
level) include these: 

1. The student learns why he has received this booklet, assesses his 
behavior over recent weeks and checks his assessment data against 
that which his teacher or counselor observed. He and his teacher 
or counselor then decide whether or not there is a behavior which 

he could reduce or eliminate, i.e., "improve." Such behaviors to be 
improved are then specified in detail. 

2. The student learns how to pick out conditions (things in his environ- 
ment) which happen just before and/or just after the behavior(s) 

he and his teacher or counselor have agreed could be improved. He 
then attempts to pick out such conditions for the behavior(s) identi- 
fied in Step No. 1 above. 

3. The student learns how to consider the results of his actions and 
then indicates oossible results of the behavior(s) which he agreed 
in Step No. 1 could be improved. He then S-as to decide whether or 
not he wants to change the behavior(s). 

4. If the student decides to try to improve his behavior(s), he learns 
at least four different plans or ways to reduce or eliminate unde- 
sirable behaviors. He then can use these example plans to develop 
a best and an alternate (backup) plan for his own behavior change. 

5. The student reviews both an example plan which has the details 
filled in so that he can use it as a model and a blank plan on 
which he can record the details of his own best plan. 

6. The student and anyone he has scheduled in his plan to help him 
monitor his performance keep track of his progress for at least 
three weeks. If his plan is not working, it might have to be 
changed or some form of the alternate plan might have to be tried. 

7. The student and his teacher or counselor decide if he has changed 
his behavior and what, if any, behavior change he will plan for next. 

The different plans or ways to change behavior which are the behavior 
modification techniques described earlier are presented in language appro- 
priate to the academic level for which the booklet is written and accompanied 
by examples of hypothetical students employing the techniques. For example, 
plans described in the secondary level PLEs are similar in concept to those 
at the intermediate level and involve the following details: 

1. This plan which emphasizes cognitive control of behavior, 

encourages the student simply to start performing the desired 
response. That is, once he recognizes that he wants to perform 
a new behavior and is aware that there is a behavior he wants 
to change, he attempts to change it by beginning to perform the 
new behavior. 



PLAN 
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The student learns to look for relevant elements in his environ- 
ment that might be eliciting his behavior, but not for "deep 
causes" of his behavior. He searches not for isolated stimulus 
conditions, but for cons istent conditi ons which usually come 
just before his befiavior and appear to influence his performance. 
If he identifies such conditions, he then learns about ways 
that he can modify his behavior by causing those conditions 
to occur mere often (if he is encouraging or producing behavior) 
or to be eliminated ( if he is reducing behavior). 

PLAN 3. This plan parallels PLAN 2, with the exception that the emphasis 
is on conditions which occur after rather than before the be- 
havior. "After" conditions are those which might help to main- 
tain behavior by acting as rewards or reinforcers. If the stu- 
dent is able to identify conditions which consistently follow 
a target behavior, he has a useful tool to help him modify his 
behavior. For example, if he is encouraging or producing a 
behavior, he learns that h' probably will have a greater chance 
of success by having the rewarding condition happen more often 
after he emits that behavior. On the other hand, if he is trying 
to reduce a behavior, he learns about how he can try to eliminate 
the after condition which seems to be encouraging his inappro- 
priate behavior. 

PLAN 4. Social modeling, which is the key to this plan for modifying 

behavior, necessitates that the student observe others who are 
able to behave the way he wants to behave. If he is trying to 
encourage or produce behavior, he observes others who are able 
to behave in a way which is similar to that which he desires. 
However, if he is trying to reduce inappropriate behavior, he 
observes others to see what they do in order to extinguish 
such a behavior. In this context, "observation" means seeing, 
talking to, and reading about others. 

PLAN 5. This plan involves having the student approach his goal in a 
step-by-step manner. Instead of changing his behavior in a 
single step, he must decide what are the logical steps toward 
reaching his goal and then work through those steps one at a 
ti me . 

PLAN 6. This plan, which is included only in the booklets for Behaviors 
to be Improved, encourages the student to find and perform a 
behavior called an "incompatible response," i.e., one which 
cannot be performed at the same time and place as the undesired 
response. If he selected this plan, he performs the more accep- 
table response every time he has an opportunity to perform the 
inappropriate behavior and this is intended to help him extin- 
guish the undesirable pattern. 

Students working on PLE booklets in the PSDP are encouraged to consult 
frequently with their teacher or counselor. Each student in combination with 



his teacher or counselor is responsible for selecting the behavior modification 
techniques which are believed to have most potential for effectively helping 
that student encourage, produce, or improve behavior in order to meet his 
personal and social development needs. Thus when students experience difficulty 
and are unable to develop a plan or method for changing their behavior, they 
are urged to meet with the counselor or teacher. School personnel also may 
assist the student to monitor how well he is able to carry out the plan once he 
has selected it. If his progress is too slow, or unsuccessful, the student 
is encouraged either to modify his plan or switch to an alternate plan for 
changing his behavior. At the secondary school level, the Guide for the Personal 
and Social Development Program has been developed for school personnel assisting 
students to overcome such difficulties, while at the intermediate level the^ 
General Guide provides information on the conceptualization and operation cf the 
PSDP in addition to describing the technique for collecting the assessment data 
on which student participation in the program is based. The three-part Teacher 
Supplement for intermediate level school personnel outlines the techniques ^ 
used in the particular PLE booklets and describes the assistance students might 
need and what types of questions they miqht ask. Part One of this supplement 
covers directions relative to student orientation activities. Part Two covers 
directions for PLE booklets on Behaviors to be Encouraged, and Part Three 
deals with booklets on Behaviors to be Improved. At the secondary level, the 
single Guide for the Personal and Social Development Program includes the same 
material covered tDy the two intermediate level documents. 

PLE booklets in the Persona* and Sociai Development Program are applicable 
only for the students who have certain identifiable needs. These needs are 
identified by means of two personal assessment strategies that employ the 
critical incident technique (Flanagan, 1964). At the intermediate level, 
teachers make use of the Performance Record, and at the secondary level, they 
employ the High School Social Situations Test (HSSST). Both these techniques 
were described in detail in Chapter V on pages 73 and 75. It is in using 
these two assessment techniques that the computer plays a vital role. The 
HSSST is designed to be scored by a computer and each student receives a com- 
puter printout indicating the behaviors he performed during the role-play 
situations. At the intermediate level, as the behavioral incidents are gathered 
by the teacher or counselor, they are submitted to the computer which performs 
a "bookkeeping" role and sends a message (in the form of a recommendation) 
back to the teacher when the information submitted on a student indicates 
that he might benefit from a PLE. For Behaviors to be Improved at the inter- 
mediate level, a "trend" in the student's behavior, rather than a chance fluc- 
tuation, must be indicated before a PLE will be recommended for the student. 

For the purpose of this program, this type of "trend" involves three or more 
incidents of the same behavior within one of the seven objectiye areas of per- 
sonal or social development, or when any other combination of incidents of 
different behaviors within one of the areas totals three or more. For Behaviors 
to be Encouraged, only one desirable behavior in an objective area need be 
performed before the computer sends a recommendation to the teacher and student. 
The recommendation which is given at this point is for the student to receive a 
Success-o-Gram (S-O-G), an attractively designed sheet of paper which con- 
gratulates the student for his desirable behavior and tells him he may engage 
in a favorite activity such as drawing, painting, reading for pleasure, making 
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a modol , etc. For each objective area a student may receive one S-O-G per 
semester. After engaging in the favorite activity, the student is told that 
a booklet to help him do even better is available if he would like to use it. 
Once a student has performed one behavior in an area of Behaviors to be En- 
couraged, he can, at any time, choose to work on a booklet for that area. 
Thus, only one incident of a Behavior to be Encouraged in any one area need 
be observed for a student before he can ask to receive the booklet for that 
area. 



In the PSDP at the secondary level, PLE behavior modification booklets 
are selected by the students themselves. Three types of PLE booklets are 
available for each area of personal and social objectives covered at this 
level: PLEs for Behaviors to be Produced, for Behaviors to be Maintained or 

Encouraged, and for Behaviors to be Improved. Students make this decision 
on the basis of information they receive from the HSSST which attempts to help 
them consider tne current status of some of their personal and social behaviors. 

If the results of the HSSST role-play situations are drastically different 
from how the student thinks he acts, he is asked to check them out against 
other informat'' on he can gather about himself before making a decision. 

Self-instructional booklets have also been the major 'way of organizing 
and presenting experiences selected for PLEs in the educati onal -vocational 
and the academic-learning areas. In the educational -vocational area, parti- 
cular emphasis has been placed on involving students in actual exploratory 
activities in addition to using written information sources. For example, 
the PLE on information about colleges would be used by those students who 
are seriously considering college as a post-high school alternative and en- 
courages them to engage in talks with their parents about various variables affec- 
ting college attendance such as costs and scholarships, as well as suggests 
they visit prospective campuses. Another educational -vocational PLE designed 
to assist students who have a need to apply for part-time jobs focuses on 
completion of actual application procedures rather than on learning about 
such application activities. Instructional experiences in this PLE include 
obtaining a Social Security card, filling out an application, taking any tests 
which may be reguired by the prospective employer, and having an interview. 

PLEs designed to help students with learning difficulties such as study- 
ing, test-taking, and listening focus on skill (knowledge) and behavior (per- 
formance) acguisi tion. At both the intermediate and secondary levels, self- 
instructional booklets are used to acquaint students with basic approaches 
for effective learning in these three areas and to help students make use 
of these approaches in order to develop actual learning habits which they will 
be able to perform when appropriate. In addition to these self-instructional 
booklets, groups of PLEs have been implemented through the use of several 
group counseling techniques. Two example approaches are briefly presented 

here in order to illiistrate these group methods, some of which arc quite struc- 

tured, as are the two described below, while others are more openended, such 
as are the group techniques in which members are encouraged to pxpress their 
attitudes toward studying and their study difficulties. In this type of group, 

a counselor acts as a discussion catalyst and avoids the role of being an 

expert in study activities. 

One of the more structured approaches is based on operant conditioning 
principles. Each week the group members are encouraged to progress to a closer 
approximation of the level of response performance contained in a written 
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model describing specific studying behaviors. During each session 
the group focuses on one approach to effective studying and the current be- 
havior and an area of possible improvement for each group member is deter- 
mined. At the end of the session, each subject is asked to select one study 
behavior which he is not currently performing but will oractice during the 
subsequent week. Each person makes a written reminder of the selected response 
while the counselor keeps a record of all responses selected. Positive rein- 
forcement used in these group sessions is, at first, confined to verbal and 
nonverbal encouragement from the counselor. As the counseling sessions pro- 
gress, reinforcement also comes from the members of the group and includes 
such remarks as "good," "very good," "fine," "good idea," or such nonverbal 
approval as nods and smiles. Since responses which conflict with effective 
studying approaches are ignored rather than punished, students seem to recog- 
nize, without instruction, that an inappropriate response is neither to be 
criticized nor reinforced. 

Another group counseling technique is directed toward desensitizing 
anxiety students experience relative to examinations. During initial sessions, 
students are given an explanation of the concepts and procedures involved in 
relaxation training and desensitization, after which they practice muscular 
relaxation in which they are given opportunity to select five or six exercises 
that they feel are most relaxing for them. These exercises are repeated at 
the beginning of each session thereafter. In addition students complete an 
anxiety questionnaire in order to develop a standardized hierarchy of anxiety- 
eliciting imaginary scenes which can be used for the whole group. During the 
process of desensitization, Wolpe's (1961) suggestions for the presentation 
of scenes are followed. After an innocuous scene is presented and visualized 
by each group member, students are asked to let the scene fade and to concen- 
trate on their feelings of relaxation. The first hierarchy item is then read 
aloud by the counselor. The subjects are encouraged to retain the scene for 
10 seconds unless someone experiencing anxiety indicates it by raising his 
left index finger. The 10 seconds usually allow sufficient time for each 
student in the group to imagine the scene clearly. If anxiety feelings 
are signaled, the scene is terminated immediately by the counselor's asking 
the group to stop visualizing and to relax. Suggestions are then given for 
20 seconds of relaxation. If the first visualization arouses anxiety, the 
counselor does not progress to the second step, but returns to the first step 
involving visualization of scene one for 10 seconds. If all the subjects are 
able to complete the first step without signaling, the imagery followed by 
relaxation is repeated with the second presentation of the first hierarchy 
item for 25 seconds. The third presentation of the first scene is held by the 
group for 35 seconds. Once everyone is able to imagine the first hierarchy 
item for 35 seconds without experiencing tension, the counselor goes on to the 
next item up the anxiety hierarchy. This same series of activities is repeated 
for each scene on the hierarchy and the assumption is made that once all group 
members have "mastered" each item, they will be able to handle similar real- 
life experiences with less debilitating anxiety than they felt before they 
started the group relaxation and desensitization sessions. 

For all programs contained in the two prescriptive components of the 
CCGS, there is no implementation schedule which can be described. 

Since programs contained in the developmental phase of guidance are intended 
for all students, they are scheduled for introduction and implementation at 



various points during the school year. However, within-school PLEs described 
in this chapter are only intended for students with particular needs, and 
are introduced only when those needs arise. 



Eva2uatijT2_^trategi_es_^and_Provi^n2_Feedback^ 

In this CCGS component, evaluation involves both determining how effec- 
tive the PLEs are in helping students achieve the outcome behaviors for which 
they are designed, and providing feedback for correction and improvement of 
the PLEs themselves. In the first type of evaluation, a distinction must 
be made between skills and actual behaviors . This is the distinction that 
Mischel (1968) has made between response learning or acquisition (i.e., what 
an individual can do) and response performance (i.e., what an individual does 
do). The evaluation strategies described in this chapter focus very heavily 
on performance of actual responses. However, the evaluation of skill or 
knowledgvS acquisition is stressed whenever desirable as is true of attitudinal 
statements. Since the major part of this project's attention in the area of 
Component No. 6 was devoted to development and evaluation of the PSDP, the 
results of the evaluation activities on this program receive major emphasis 
in this section. 

Because the PSDP is aimed at helping students make behavior modifications, 
overt performance outcomes are the most appropriate criteria by which to evalu- 
ate the effectiveness of the program. Teacher and counselor records of student 
overc performance were used as one of the main evaluation techniques in PSDP 
evaluation studies. Each teacher or counselor was provided with a list of 
this program's student behavioral outcomes which are contained in the Perfor- 
mance Record for the intermediate level (Table 12) and the Complete Behavior 
List (Table 13) for the secondary level. The manner in which these lists 
were used by school personnel is the same as that described for the Performance 
Record in Chapter V on page 73. On slips of paper which included spaces (for 
student names, descriptions of behaviors, and dates), critical incidents 
of student behavior were recorded after they were noticed during the course 
of the school day. Later these behaviors were classified into one of the 
categories for Behaviors to be Improved or Behaviors to be Encouraged, Main- 
tained, or Produced. 

The approach described in the preceding paragraph involves a method for 
behavioral observations 1n which opinions, generalizations, and reactions are 
reduced to a minimum by having counseling personnel record the incidence of 
specific overt behaviors described in the behavior lists. These personnel 
were told neither that they should set aside a definite time each day to record 
the critical incidents of student behavior, nor that they sliould observe a 
student with the hope that he will do something which could be recorded as 
a critical incident. Instead, counseling personnel were requested to record 
the critical incidents of student behavior occurring spontaneously each school 
day. They did not have to spend a great deal of time observing; minute-by- 
minute observation was not necessary. Only when noteworthy behaviors were 
performed did these staff members need to take notice for the purpose of 
recording critical incidents; they recognized that such behaviors probably 
would attract their attention. 
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A second eval Uoti on strateoy which was 
DP's impact involved students' assessments 
re given the lists of behaviors which paral 
lors received and were asked both to recall 



used in investigations of the 
of their own behaviors. Students 
leled those the teachers or coun- 
their behaviors over a specified 
key responses 
same behavior 

their peers' behaviors 



PSDP 
were 

time' period — usually not longer tiian one week--and to record k 
they remembered making. A third evaluation strategy using the 
lists involved students' assessment of 

These three strategies were used on a pretreatment-pos ttreatment basis- 
i.e., before and after the administration of a PLE booklet. If 
behaviors were reported before a student received an 

and he performed those behaviors at an increased rate after working through 
this boCklet, it was concluded that the PLE booklet had 
If undesirable behaviors were initially reported for a 

booklet was considered effective if after its administration the student no 
longer emitted, or emitted at a reduced rate, the undesirable behaviors. 

Evaluation strategies attempting to tap the variables of youth 
and knowledge related to personal and social development 

in assessing PSDP processes and efrects. A series of five- ^o^seven-mi nute 
audio tapes was designed so that each tape depicted 

in one of the PSDP areas and in situations in which students could Po^sibly 
find themselves. For example, one tape dealt with a student who having 
difficulty in showing consideration for the feelings of others. Within the 
tape, the student changed his behavior and ended up . 

desirable student behaviors in that sam.e interpersonal area. 
tape, students answered several written questions 1L.-P 

knowledge of the PSDP area for which the tape was ^eveloped-that is, these 
questions attempted to ascertain if students knev^ with wnat social skill area 
the ta^ primarily dealt, if they could identify the behav or with which the 
student in the tape was having difficulty, and if they could J ^ 

desirable behavior which the student performed at ?^ 3 ttn 

A second series of questions following each tape sampled students attitudes 
toward performing desirable bahaviors in the PSDP area P'^^sented in the tape 
Students were asked to indicate whether they strongly agreed, slightly agree , 
slightly disagreed, or strongly disagreed with statements ‘ -nn othir 

important for me to encourage or sympathize with others, ^ent 

npnnlp is usuallv a waste of my time." Like the records of actual student 
blhal?o4, thlsa^apes were used on a pretest-posttest basis rn order to provide 
additional evidence of the degree and nature of PLE effects. 

The preceding strategies were used in evaluation of barter 

of personal and social development. Under the remaining ^°P' “ ’ 

the^employment of these strategies in four ^p Review 

?S bISun di??SSion Sn first focus on a brief su«ary of evaluation pro- 

cldur^rand techniques which are applicable "If tSe 

received attention during this project. For the evaluation of PLEs in T.ne 

area of academic-learning behaviors a 

developed. For PLEs designed to improve academic performance, a Tim^ 
atinn Form was Used in order for students to identify the types of dai ly 
activities in which they participated and the amount of time directed to these 
ac? V till. This instrLInt attempts to get students to compare the amount 
of time they spend studying with the amount of time 

activities. For more specific evaluation purposes, the Study ..ffecti veness 
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Fonp v;as designed so that students would have to make daily records of their 
exact study activities, the time spent on each activity, and their assess- 
ment of the effectiveness of each activity. 

Additional strategies for evaluating the outcomes of instructional - 
counseling activities aimed at academic-learning behaviors are available. 

For example, there are many surveys of study habits which represent a some- 
what less direct way of evaluating students' study performance, but they 
can be used to supplement data collected by the more direct approaches. One 
example of such a survey is the Study Habit Inventory developed by Ryan 
(1966, 1967). In this instrument, students are asked to indicate on a four- 
point scale the frequency with which they currently perform 100 study behaviors. 
Similarly, the Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes developed by Brown and 
Holtzman (1966) presents 75 statements on which students use a five-point 
scale to identify whether they rarely, sometim.es, frequently, generally, or 
almost always do or feel as each of the 75 statements suggest. When reduction 
of test anxiety is the goal of a student, the effectiveness of treatment 
strategies designed to achieve this goal can be evaluated by a variety of 
published instruments. One example device, the Test Anxiety Scale (Emery, 

1966), requests students to record whether or not each cf 68 test- related 
situations miakes them feel anxious. 

In order to evaluate student attitudes toward various academic-learning 
activities and concepts, two strategies have been developed and employed. 

The Academic Attitude Inventory and a, semantic differential. The first in- 
strument includes 30 attitudinal statements counterbalanced as to direction 
so that to agree with some items indicates a positive attitude while that 
same response to other item.s portrays a negative attitude. The setrantic 
differential technique is designed to assess the subjective meaning respon- 
dents attach to concepts relevant to education in general and academic behavior 
in particular. This technique utilizes a series or seven-point adjective 
scales such as hot-cold and small-large, along which a person rates various 
concepts, including academically related ones such as "teachers," "classes," 
and "myself as a student." 

Where the focus has been on student performance of various activities, 
as it has been in the educational -vocational area PLEs, evaluation emphasis 
has related predominately to determination of whether or not those activities 
have been performed rather than to assessment of the knowledge students gained 
in the PLEs cr the type and amount of attitude change they experienced. 
Observational checklists used by fellow students or counseling personnel and 
student reports of evidence of completion of the instructional objectives 
involving exploratory activities have been employed. Knowledge outcomes, 
however, have also been assessed. This is achieved primarily through the use 
fo multiple-choice penci 1 -and-paper tests which contain several items keyed 
to each objective being tested. 



Quasi-Experimental Studies of PSDP Effects 



Four quasi-experimental investigations were conducted in order to field 
test both the effectiveness of the PSDP and the facility with which the pro- 



gratTi could be implemented. The major precedural aspects of the prcgrarr; have 
been discussed earlier in this chapter and in Chapters IV, V, and VIII. The 
studies reported here combined the orientation, assessment, and goal formulation 
aspects of the devel opm.ental phase of the program with its behavior modifi- 
cation portion, emphasized in this chapter. 

Study A--The Effect of PSDP Orientation at the Intermediate Level,. This 
study emphaiszed student instructional-counseling experiences described in 
Chapter IV, but since the study is closely associated with the entire PSDP 
the results are being presented here. The study was conducted with 2C1 fifth- 
and s i xth-gr'ade students from nine classes in five San Francisco Bay Area 
schools. Teachers volunteered their classes for participation. Criterion 
data were collected by: (a) teacher observations, (b) self observations, and 
(c) peer observations. No inactive or alternate treatment control groups 
v/ere involved because it was desired that all students receive che PSDP 
entation so that they all would be available later for participation in the 
PLE Dhase of the rroqrarr.. 

Prior to the administration of the orientation materials, V7hich were 
described in detail in Chapter IV, the above three types of student data were 
collected to obtain a baseline record of each subject's performance level on 
behaviors include'd in the intermediate level portion of the PSDP. Teachers 
observed the behavior of students in their classes over a two-week period, 
recording their observations on two succeeding Fridays. On the same two Fridays, 
students were given a FSDP behavior list v/hich directly paralleled the list 
used by teacher'^ , but which was worded in more appropriate student lan- 
cuoce. Students were also given the names of students in their classroom on 
a list which had opposite each name a space for recording code number and 
letters of PSDP behaviors. Opposite their own names students gave self reports 
on behaviors whicfs had occurred both in and out of school during the preceding 
week. Opposite tlieir peers' names they recorded behaviors they observed in 
their peers during the sam.e tim^e period. Students were told not to hunt meti- 
culously for incioents of behavior for each peer in the clasis, but rather to 
record only those behaviors which they had noticed spontaneously during the 
week. If a single behavior hapjiened more than once, students were told to 
record the number and the letter of the behavior cr.ce for each time it occurred. 
If they had ncti cerj none of the behaviors on the list for some students, they 
were told to leave blank the spaces opposite those nam.es. 

Following this phase of data collection, two weeks were allotted for^ 
student work on orientation activities, after v;hich the same data collection 
procedures were repeated. The hypotheses to be tested w'ere: (1) that the 

number of behaviors to be encouraged which were reported on the second obser- 
vation would increase from, those reported on the first observation, and [?.) 
the number of behaviors to be improved would decrease from the first to second 
observations. The mean number of pre- and posttreatment behaviors recorded 
by teachers, peers, and students on themiselves for each of the areas of be- 
havior covered at the intermediate level was calculated. These results are 
presented in Tables 14, 15, and 16 on the next page. 

Although F ratios were calculated, they are not reported here because they 
appear to have little practical significance in light of the fact that the 
standard deviations were from two to four times greater than the means. 

In virtually every instance, the number of behaviors reported in the post 
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TABLE 14 



SELF PRE AND POST ORIENTATION OBSERVATIONS 
FOR BEHAVIORS TO BE ENCOURAGED AND BEHAVIORS TO BE IMPROVED 
IN THE INTERMEDIATE LEVEL PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT AREAS 





Self Obs'*rvations for Behaviors to be Encouraged 


Self Observations for Be 


haviors to be 


Improved 


Personal and Social Development Areas 


Pre 

Orientation 

Me«n 


Pre 

Orientation 
Standard 
- Deviation 


Post 

Orientation 

Mean 


Post 

Orientation 

Standard 

Deviation 


Pre 1 

Orientation 

Mean 


Pre 

Orientation 

Standard 

Deviation 


Post 

Orientation 

Mean 


Post 

Or ientation 
Standard 
Ueviati on 


Dealing effectively with difficult 
s 1 tuations . 


1.7356 


1.8592 


1 . 2529 


1.6211 


1.4789 


1.9465 


0.4825 


0.9868 


ta'-rying through on assigned and agreed 
upon t«iSks with responsibility and .‘fforl. 


1 .892/ 


2.1653 


1 . 5057 


1.8179 


1 .0268 


1.7418 


0.5479 


2.0330 


Snowing Independence, initiative, and 
origi nali ty . 


1.1494 


1.6399 


0.6705 


1.0184 


0.5939 


1.1110 


0.1954 


0.5917 


Showing honesty and Integrity. 


1 .3‘i48 


1.5203 


0.8736 


1.2198 


0.4713 


0.9136 


0.3218 


0.“7415 


Showing consideration for the feelings of 
others. 


2.287C 


2.4475 


2.3448 


2.8789 


0.9425 


1.3925 


1.2184 


2. 1309 


Contributing to group interests anc' goal',. 


0.4559 


0.8198 


0.3410 


0.7561 


0.2146 


0.5751 


0.1034 


0. 3520 


dealing effectively with rules, conven- 
tions, and teacher suggestivins. 


U.9425 


1.3274 


0.5096 


0.8841 


0.341U 


0.8958 


0. 1954 


0.5/86 



TABLE 15 



PEER PRE AND POST ORIENTATION OBSERVATIONS 
FOR BEHAVIORS TO BE ENCOURAGED AND BEHAVIORS TO BE IMPROVED 
IN THE INTERMEDIATE LEVEL PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT AREAS 



1 

Personal and social Uevc*lopr’'&nt Areas 


Ppr.r Ohsprvations for Behaviors to be Encouraged 


Peer Observations for Beh-iviors to be 


Improved 1 


1 


Pre 

urientation 

Mean 


Pre 

Orientation 

Standard 

Deviation 


Post 

Orientation 

Mean 


Post 

Orientation 
Standard 
Oevi ation 


Pre 

Orientation 

Mean 


Pre 1 

Orientation 
Standard 
Oevi ation 


Post 

Orientation 

Mean 


Post 

On' entation 
Standard 
Deviation 


Dealing effectively ^ith difficult 
situations. 


10.0766 


5.4928 


6.4981 


4.4761 


6.1992 


5.7778 


2,3908 


2.6776 




Carrying through on assigned and agreed 
upon tasks with lespons 1 bi 1 i ty and effort. 


lb. 71CS 


9.3486 


11.6973 


8./bbl 


3.2414 


3.8138 


1.3295 


1 .8141 


Showing independence, initiative, and 
on g ilia 1 i ty. 


5. 8008 


3.4068 


2.8851 


2.6563 


2.2567 


2.6B46 


0.8544 


1 .5719 




Showing honesty and integrity. 


6.4061 


3.9841 


3.5517 


2.9290 


5.5517 


8.0548 


2.9080 


4.0619 


Showing cons ideroti on for the feelings 
of others. 


11.4330 


7.0934 


9.2912 


5.6309 


1 1 . 3908 


10.4657 


0.6169 • 


9.1441 




Contributing to group interests and goals. 


3.7625 


3.1533 


2.0268 


1 .9853 


1 .8314 


2.2792 


0.6590 


1.2870 




Uealing effectively rules, conventions, 
and teacher suggestions. 


4.7241 


3.2582 


2.5441 


2.6171 


2.3985 


4.0051 


1.6015 


2.3636 



TABLE 16 



TEACHER PRE AND POST ORIENTATION OBSERVATIONS 
FOR BEHAVIORS TO BE ENCOURAGED AND BEHAVIORS TO BE IMPROVED 
IN THE INTERMEDIATE LEVEL PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT ARE/^iS 





Teacher Observations for Behaviors to be 


Encouraged 


Teacher Observations for 


Behaviors to be Improved 


Personal and Social development Areas 


Pre 

Orientation 

Mean 


Pre 

Orientation 

Standard 

Deviation 


Post 

Orientation 

Mean 


Post 

Orientation 

Standard 

Deviation 


Pre 

Orientation 

Mean 


Pre 

Orientation 
Standard 
Devi atl on 


Post 

Gri entation 
Mean 


Post 

Orientation 

Standard 

Deviation 


Dealing effectively with difficult 
situations. 


0.4483 


0.7660 


0.1571 


0.4232 


0.5211 


1 . 0060 


0.1916 


0.6215 


Carrying through on assigned and agreed 
upon tasks with responsibility and effort. 


0.9579 


1.7415 


0.3027 


0.7261 


2.1571 


3.2121 


0.4559 


1.0317 


Showing Independence, initiative, and 
original ity. 


0.2759 


£.7183 


0.069G 


0.3086 


0.7701 


1.3505 


0.1686 


0.4497 


Showing honesty and integrity. 


0.3292 


0. *.314 


0.D69G 


0.2686 


0.2222 


0.6937 


Q.G536 


0.3116 


Showing consideration for the feelings of 
others. 


0.5287 


0.9/87 


0.1916 


0.5492 


0.2950 


0.7997 


0.0043 


0.3516 


Contributing to group interusts and goals. 


0.3640 


0.0513 


0.1073 


0.3873 


0.4789 


0.9222 


0.0881 


0.3221 


Dealing effectively with rules, conven- 
tions. teacher suggestions. 


0.21C? 


0.5386 


0.1034 


•0.3469 


0.1954 


0.5583 


0.0575 


0.2641 



orientation observations dropped from the number reported in the pre orienta- 
tion observations. Although these findings did support the second hypothesis 
stated earlier, they did not support the first hypothesis. Furthermore, the 
results appeared to be due more to the procedures involved in collecting t..e 
criterion data than to the effects of orientation. That is, the number of 
observations reported by teachers, peers, and individual students dropped 
uniformly reoardless of the type of behavior being considered. These results 
cast serious doubt on the validity of the data collected by these proce ures. 

Most students became increasingly frustrated with their use of the evaluation 
technique as each set of recalled observations was collected. .hey round tne 
repeated use of this technique uninteresting and became more and more reluc- 
tant to report behavioral incidents e;mitted by their peers. Both of these 
reactions made the available data highly suspect. 

The criterion measures were not altered for the subsequent PSDP inves- 
tigations since all of the studies overlapped timewise. The results from t 6 
orientation study did lead to the development of alternate evaluation strate- 
gies described earlier in this chapter, but they were not developed in time 
for use in the other PSDP studies reported here. Rather, these strategies 
are currently being used in a field test sponsored by the United States Office 
of Education. 

Subjective reactions to the PSDP orientation activities were also gathered 
from the participating students and teachers. These reactions are presented 
in Tables 22 and 23 of Attachment B provided at the end of this document. 

As can be seen from those tables, the reactions to the orientation program 
were quite positive. A majority of the students felt the booklets were easily 
readable, interesting, helped them understand their behavior, and interested 
them in learning to manage their own behavior more effectively. The nine 
teachers also reacted favorably and provided valuable suggestions for possible 
program revisions. Thus, the subjective data which were gathered from students 
and teachers indicated that the. orientation materials and methods hold pro- 
mise for familiarizing students with the PSDP. These data were extremely 
important because of the role of formative evaluation stressed throughout this 
project. However, the findings that the hypotheses of Study A received no 
objective support and the criterion instruments were so poorly accepted were 
disappointing. Objective data relating to student behavior change were de- 
sired so that summative evaluation conclusions regarding the impact of the 
PSDP orientation activities could be made. Such information did not result 
and no such conclusions were possible. 

Study B — The Effect of Intermediate Level PLE Booklets in an Individualized 
Educational Setting. To control for classroom instructional variables which 
might influence the effectiveness of the PLE booklets. Study B was conducted 
in an individualized educational setting and Study C (to be described later 
in this chapter) was conducted in a more conventional setting in which teacher- 
directed group instruction was more typical. The PLE booklets were developed 
for individualized instructional settings, therefore, it was decided to con- 
duct a study to investigate the mediating influences of instructional mode 
variables on the effecci veness of the PSDP. As originally designed, students 
in both instructional settings were to receive the PSDP orientation portion, 
however, the amount of student time available in the conventional classrooms 
prevented the PSDP orientation program from being administered. Therefore, 
this confounding variable limits the conclusions which can be drawn regarding 
the effectiveness of the program in the two types of instructional settings. 
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Subjects for Study B were the same as those used in Study A. Two treat- 
ments were used: one in which subjects received a PLE booklet specifically 
relevant to their first priority need, and the second in which subjects re- 
ceived a PLE booklet which was designed to remediate their second priority 
need. The second treatment was included in an attempt to examine the extent 
to which it is necessary in the PSDP to provide students with assistance in 
their most critical areas of need, and to determine if a PLE focusing on a 
specific behavioral area could influence behavior change in other PSDP areas 
as well. 



Two hypotheses were formulated- First, that subjects who received a 
PLE booklet designed to encourage behaviors in their first priority need area 
would iiicrease their performance of those behaviors more than would subjects 
who had the same first priority need area but who received a booklet designed _ 
to increase behaviors in their second priority need area. The second hypothesis 
was that subjects who received a PLE booklet designed to improve behaviors 
in their first priority need area would decrease their performance of those 
behaviors more than would subjects who had the same first priority need area 
but who received a booklet designed to improve behaviors in the second pri- 
ority need area. The dependent variables and criterion measures were the 
same as those described in Study A. In addition to the criterion measures 
designed to collect data on overt behaviors, a questionnaire was administered 
to both teachers and students to obtain their reactions to being involved 
in the behavior modification portion of the PSDP, 



Pairs of students within each of the nine participating classes were 
matched by both their first and second priority need areas. A priority need 
area was an area in which many behaviors to be improved were reported or an 
area in which only a few behaviors to be encouraged were reported. The rea- 
soning behind the latter determination was that if a student were exhibiting 
many behaviors to be encouraged in an area, he was judged to be functioning 
at a fairly proficient level and was, therefore, not in need of increasing 
the frequency of those behaviors. If, however, he had performed only an 
occasional behavior to be encouraged in an area, the need to increase the 
frequency of such behaviors was deemed to be greater. Both the first and 
second need areas for each pair of students were always related to either 
encouraging behaviors or to improving behaviors. Only behaviors recorded by 
peers were used in making the first and second priority need determinations 
because these observations provided the most data. When the members of each 
matched pair of students were assigned to the two treatment conditions , one 
student received a PLE booklet specifically .'Tevant to the first priority 
need area and the other student received the booklet relevant to the second 
priority need area. The subjects were matched by their first and second pri- 
ority need areas, but the actual magnitude of those needs often differed 
slightly. That is, one student might have had ten Behaviors tc be Improved 
in an area and he might have had to be matched with a student who had seven 
Behaviors to be Improved in that same area. In most cases, these assignments 
were made on a random basis once the pairs were identified, however, since 
they were subject to approval by the teachers from whose classes the subjects 
were drawn, a few changes (i.e., five) were made when teachers requested them. 



The treatment phase or tne sruay lasceo ror cnree wecKb uur inij wu n-,i 
subjects worked on the booklets, and developed and carried out plans for m^ 
fyi ng their behaviors. Specific activities incorporated in the PLE bookie 
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have been discussed in earlier sections of this chapter. Post treatment 
assessment data were collected over a two-week period following the same 
orocedures as were employed in the pre treatment assessment phase (which for 
this study involved the post orientation study data). 

By inspection, it was determined that the data did not warrant analysis 
of variance and covariance as originally planned. Since this study used the 
same data collection instruments that were employed in Study A, the results 
of Study A which showed that the ability of the instruments to measure actual 
behavior change was very doubtful, were equally applicable here. Teachers 
as well as students apparently tired of the data collection procedures and 
consequently reported fewer and fewer behaviors. The latter point is borne 
out by the fact that the predominant number of pe •, self, and teacher recorded 
incidents in the data for Study B was zero. Because the distribution of scores 
was totally abnormal, Fisher's Exact Probability Test was used to determine 
the amount of change reported for each student in the PSDP area to which he 
was assigned. Once again, only the peer data were used since there were 
very few post treatment observations reported on the teacher and self reports. 
Behavior change scores were determined by subtracting the number of behavior 
incidents identified during the two weeks following PLE treatment from the 
number of incidents indicated during the two weeks preceding the treatment. 



Only 7 of the 14 booklets had a large enough sample of subjects working 
on them to warrant analysis. Few students displayed needs in the other seven 
booklet areas as determined by the pre assessment data and consequently these 
PLEs were not widely used. The effects of the following PLE booklets were 
analyzed: PLE booklets for Behavior to be Encouraged in the areas of 
(1) showing independence, initiative, and originality; (2) showing honesty and 
integrity; (3) contributing to group interests and goals; (4) dealing effec- 
tively with rules, conventions, and teacher suggestion^, and PLE booklet 
for Behaviors to be Improved in the areas of (5) dealing with difficult situ- 
ations; (6) showing honesty and integrity; and (7) showing consideration for 
the feelings of others. 

The first four booklets listed above are designed to increase the occur- 
rence of effective personal and social behaviors. Thus, it was anticipated 
that the change scores would be negative for subjects who worked on those 
booklets. Since the other three booklets are designed to decrease the fre- 
quency of ineffective behaviors, the desired change scores for subjects who 
worked on them were expected to be positive. Therefore, for each booklet 
it was possible to state the direction subjects were hypothesized to move 
and to classify subjects into two categories: Ones who changed in the desired 
direction, and ones who either experienced no change or changed in the wrong 
direction. 



For each booklet a 2 x 2 matrix was developed with one dimension repre- 
senting the two categories of change while the other dimension included subjects 
who worked on their first priority booklet and subjects who received a 
in their second priority need area. Fisher's Exact Probability Test was then ap- 
plied. The results of these analyses for the seven booklets are contained 
in Table 1 7 on the next page. Flone of the results approached acceptable levels 
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TABLE 17 



RESULTS OF FISHER'S EXACT PROBABILITY TEST FOR SEVEN BOOKLETS 
TESTED IN AN INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTIONAL SETTING AT THE INTERMEDIATE LEVEL 





Subjects for whom treatment was a first priority need 


Subjects fc* whom treatment was a second priority need 




Treatments 


Ho change or change 
in the wrong direction 


Change in the desired 
direction 


No change or change 
in the wrong direction 


Change in the desired 
direction 


PLE booklet for Behaviors to be 
Encouraged In the area of showing 
independence. Initiative, and 
ori ginal i ty . 


6 


10 


8 


7 


p- .30 


PLE booklet for Behaviors to be 
Encouraged in the area of showing 
honesty and Integrity. 


5 


4 


e 


4 


p- .47 


PLE booklet for Behaviors to be 
Encouraged in the area of con- 
tributing to group interests 
and goals. 


12 


4 


15 


3 


p .43 


PLE booklet for Behaviors to be 
Encouraged in the area of dealing 
effectively with rules, conven- 
tions, ^nd teacher suggestions. 


10 


4 


8 


7 


p .27 


PLE booklet for Behaviors to be 
Improved in the area of dealing 
with difficult situations. 


4 


& 


B 


8 


p. ,2b 


PLE booklet for Behaviors to be 
Improved in the area of showing 
honesty and integrity. 


6 


6 


6 


6 


p- .60 


PLE booklet for Behaviors to be 
Improved in the area of showing 
consideration for the feelings 
lof others. 


10 


15, 


11 


16 


p-,59 



TABLE 18 

RESULTS OF FISHER'S EXACT PROBABILITY TEST FOR THE FIVE PLE BOOKLETS 
TESTED IN A CONVENTIONAL INSTRUCTIONAL SETTING AT THE INTERMEDIATE LEVEL 





Subjects for whom treatment 


was a first priority need 


Subjects for whom treatment 


was a second priority need 


Treatments 


No change or change 
in the wrong direction 


Change in the desired 
direction 


No change or change 
in the wrong direction 


Change in the desired 
direction 


PLE booklet fot Behaviors tc be 
Encouraged in the area of showing 
honesty and integrity. 


5 


3 


4 


2 


PLE booklet for Behaviors to be 
Encouraged in the area of ca^~ 
tributlng to group interests 
and goals. 


9 


1 


9 


1 


PLE booklet for Behaviors to be 
Encouraged in the area of dealing 
effectively «ith rules, conven- 
tions, and teacher suggestions. 


6 


2 




1 


PLE booklet for Behaviors to be 
Improved in the area of dealing 
effectively with difficult 
situations. 


1 


a 


0 


13 


PLE booklet for Behaviors to be 
Improveu in the area of showing 
consideration for the feelings 
of others. 


5 


3 


4 


2 
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of statistical significance. Unquestionably, these results reflect the 
inadequacy of the criterion measures, particularly when those measures 
are administered numerous times. In the individual i zed settings , in which 
this study was implemented, criterion measures were administered six times-- 
two weeks prior to orientation, two weeks following orientation but prior 
to the treatments, and two weeks following the treatments. Not only did 
teachers and students report fewer incidents of behavior over time, but they 
also commented to the administrators of the criterion instruments that they 
disliked the procedures. An alternative but expensive approach would have 
been to standardize the observation procedures by sending a trained observer 
into the classroom. Other alternatives would have involved fewer observational 
periods and the use of incentives to guarantee student coooeration. 

Students' written reactions to the PLE portion of the PSDP were more 
encouraging than were the data provided by the statistical analyses. These 
responses are presented in Table 24 of Attachment B, This table includes 
b.jth reactions of students in the individualized educational (i.e.. Project 
PLAN) settings and the reactions of the students from the conventional in- 
structional settings. Results are presented in terms of the per cent of 
individuals responding to the various question alternatives. Project PLAN 
students' reactions to the PLE treatment program were generally quite favor- 
able. On the basis of some of their more constructive comments, revisions 
in the PSDP PLEs will be made in order to improve the program for further 
field testing. The nine teachers of the individualized classes also respon- 
ded to a questionnaire of items similar to those to which the students re- 
plied. Their responses, suggestions’, and comments on the PSDP and how it 
worked in their classes, are included in Table 25 of Attachment B. 

Study C--The Effect of Intermediate Level PLE Booklets in a Conventional 
Educational Setting. Study C was conducted with 130 students from four classes 
volunteered by teachers in two schools located in the Soquel Union Elemen- 
tary School District, Capitola, California. In these more conventional in- 
struction settings, the orientation portion of the PSDP was not used. Except 
for that modification, the treatments, hypotheses, dependent variables, cri- 
terion measures, and experimental and statistical methods in this study were 
the same as those in Study B. In these four classes, only five booklets had 
large enough numbers of students working on them to justify the statistical 
analyses. These five werei PLEs for Behaviors to be Encouraged in the areas 
of (1) showing honesty, and integrity; (2) contributing to group interests 
and goals; (3) dealing effectively with rules, conventions, and teacher sug- 
gestions; and PLEs for Behaviors to be Improved in the areas of (4) dealing 
with difficult situations; and (5) showing consideration for the feelings 
of others. 

The results of the analyses on these five booklets are presented in Table 
18 on the preceding page. One more time, the findings did not approach levels 
of statistical significance which would permit acceptance of either of this 
study's hypotheses. It is quite likely that the same mediating influences 
observed in Studies A and B confounded the results of Study C. Once again, 
however, the subjective reactions of these experimental students lent support 
to the behavior modification part of the PSDP. In Table 24 of Attachment B, 
these students are referred to as the "Non-PLAN Students" and, as indicated by 
the data there, fairly consistently reacted more positively than PLAN students to 



PSDP prescriptive activities. For example, C5 per cent of them reported r.hat 
their PLE booklets helped them understand themselves either "much better" 
or "better," whereas 48 per cent of the PLAN students recorded these state- 
ments. Also, 63 per cent of these students felt that the PSDP (as they under- 
stood it--i.e., without the orientation activities) "should included in 
all my school's fifth- and sixth-grades each year," while 53 per cent of 
PLAN students felt this way. 

The reactions provided by the four Soquel teachers who helped implement 
the PLE portion of the PSDP in their classrooms were somewhat less positive 
than were the responses of their counterparts in the individualized instruc- 
tional setting. The results for both of these groups are contained in Table 
25 of Attachment B. This discrepancy between Project PLAN and Soquel teachers' 
reactions might be partially explained by the fact that the PLE booklets were 
designed for an individualized setting in which the role of the teacher in 
assisting with their implementation could be much less structured than could 
the role of the teacher in the more conventional instructional settings. The 
activities containeJ in the PLE booklets are not teacher directed as instruc- 
tional activities often tend to be in non-indivi dualized instructional set- 
tings. Rather they are teacher assisted. Furthermore, students within a 
single individualized educational classroom often do not work on the same 
booklet, and even when they do, they are usually at different points within 
the booklet. These factors may have accounted for teachers' mixed reactions 
to the program. One topic on which most teachers and students in the two 
different instructional settings seemed to agree involved their frustrations 
both with the observational criterion instruments used in these studies 
anu the fact that all students were assigned to PLE booklets even though they 
preferred to select other booklets which they believed were more appropriate 
to their innpdiate needs. Both of these frustrations sfiould be eliminated 
when subsequent applications of the PSDP are made in non-experimental ly con- 
trived situations. 



Study D--The Effecc of Secondary Level PlE Booklets in a Conv entional 
Educational Setting, ihis final study was conducted with 4U tenUi-grade 
and eleventh -grade male students who were attending a private parochial 
school in Woodside, California, and who volunteered to participate in this 
pilot investigation. No separate control groups were used here because this 
study involved the first application of PSDP activities at the secondary 
school level and only preliminary field testing experiences were desired for 
the program's materials and procedures. On the basis of their results ob- 
tained from participating in the High School Social Situations Test (HSSST), 
which is the assessment portion of the PSDP at the secondary level, subjects 
selected the behavior modification goals and PLE booklets on which they wanted 
to work. Each student worked for three weeks on the PLE activities outlined 
in the booklet he selected. 



The hypotheses investigated in this study wei'^: (1) that students who^ 

worked on a PLE booklet designed to encourage, maintain, or produce a behavior 
would increase the frequency of that behavior; and (2) that students who worked 
on a booklet aimed at improving a behavior v?ould decrease the frequency with 
which they performed that behavior. Prior to student participation in the 
HSSST, two weeks of pre-treatment data were collected on all students. The 
data collection procedure used was the same as that which has been described 
for the three preceding studies. The behaviors on which data were collected 



dt tli6 SBConddry l6V6l drs contdiriBd in th6 CompletB B6hdvior List pr6S6nt6d 
as Table 13 earlier in this chapter. Following the three-week treatment 
period, two weeks of data were again collected. 

Because there were no matched pairs of subjects in Study D as there were 
in the preceding two studies, a different statistical analysis was performed 
on its data. In this study, pre-treatment and post- treatment numbers of 
behavioral incidents for the booklet area in which each student worked were 
compared by using the Wilcoxon Matched-Pairs Signed-Ranks Test. The teacher 
data in this study could not be used since there were insufficient observa- 
tions to warrant analysis. Additionally, the small number of subjects (i.e., 
40) made it impossible to analyze the effectiveness of individual booklets. 
Thus, all booklets aimed at encouraging or producing desirable behaviors 
were considered as a whole, as were all booklets aimed at improving undesir- 
able behaviors. The results of these two separate analyses are presented in 
Tables 19 and 20 on the next page. Note that since students selected their 
PLE booklets, there is a difference between the number of students for whom 
data are reported in each of these two tables. The total number of subjects 
on whorti these tables are based is not the original 40 because three students 
did not wish to continue their participation in the program and it was im- 
possible to collect post- treatment assessment data on an additional three 
students . 

When data on all booklet > for encouraging or producing be: .viors were 
considered, the results dia not reach acceptable levels of statistical sig- 
nificance Most of the s 'ores as indicated in the columns labelled 

"difference" in Table r were ii. a positive rather than the expected nega- 
tive direction. However, 'dck ov statistically significant findings for 
these booklets is encouraging since they were able to retard any heavy down- 
ward trend in the number of post-treavnent observations which might have 
occurrod if tho offocts of rapoatad administrations of tha obsarvational 
criterion measure were the same confounding ones which influenced students 
and staff in the two c dies discussed on the preceding pages of this chapter. 

When all booklets aimed at reducing (improving) ineffective behaviors 
were considered, significant changes in the desired direction for peer and 
self observations were found at tne p<.02 and p<.003 levels of significance 
respectively. However, because the criterion measures and procedures which 
were used here were the same as those used in the preceding studies, perhaps 
thf'se significant findings should be considered in the light of previous 
evidence that a drop in the number of behaviors reported might be related 
to the mee‘. ires and not to student behaviors. Nevertheless, there is a possi- 
bility that the PSDP booklets did have a desirable impact on many of the stu- 
dents in this study. On the basis of the peer observations, it can be seen 
in Tables 19 and 20 that the behavior of 6 or 12 istudents who worked on PLEs 
for Behaviors to be Encouraged, and 19 nf" 22 students who worked on Behaviors 
to be Improved PLEs changed in the de?' red direction. This suggests tha . 
further investigations with revised ma: ia1s and procedures, larger samples 

of student subjects, and more of an experimental ■'csign than was used in Study 
■' certainly are appropriate. 
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TABLE 19 



RESULTS OF WILCOXAN MATCHED-PAIRS SIGNED-RANKS TEST FOR ALL PLE BOOKLETS 
DEALING WITH BEHAVIORS TO BE ENCOURAGED OR PRODUCED AT THE SECONDARY LEVEL 



Self Ob‘:crvdtion of Critical Incidents 



Peer Observation of Critical Incidents 



Student 


difference 
(pre-post score) 


Rank of d 


Rank with less 
frequent sign 


Student 


di f ference 
{pre-post score) 


Rank of d 


Rank with less 
frequent sign 


a 


1 


2.0 




a 


-3 


-3.5 


3.5 


b 


3 


6.5 




b 


! 


9.0 




c 


3 


6.5 




c 


A 


5.5 




d 


4 


9.0 




d 


-4 


-5,5 


5.5 


e 


-3 


6.5 


6.5 


e 


• 14 


-10.0 


10.0 


f 


10 


10.0 




f 


U' 


11.0 




9 


1 


2.0 




9 


-b 


-7.5 


7.5 


h 


2 


4.0 




h 


i 


3.5 




i 


-1 


-2,0 


2.0 


i 


C 


7,5 




j 


0 






j 


-1 


-1.5 


1.5 ^ 


k 


n 






k 


- 1 


-1.5 


1.5 1 


1 


3 


6.5 




1 


21 


12.0 


— u 



b.5 

N.S. 



T = 29.5 
N.S. 




TABLE 20 

RESULTS OF WILCOXAN MATCHED-PAIRS SIGNED-RANKS TEST FOR ALL PLE BOOKLETS 
DEALING WITH BEHAVIORS TO BE IMPROVED AT THE SECONDARY LEVEL 



Self Observation of Critical Incidents 


Peer Observation of Critical Inc 


idents 


Student 


difference 
(pre-post score) 


Rank of d 


Rank with less 
frequent sign 


Student 


di fferoncc 
(pre-post SCO? e) 


Rank of d 


Rank with loss 
frequent sign 


a 


0 






a 


-2 


-10.5 


10.5 


b 


2 


15.0 




b 


8 


21 .0 




. c 


1 


6.5 




c 


14 


24.0 




d 


-2 


-15.0 


15.0 


d 


1 


4.0 




e 


1 


6.5 




e 


-8 


-21 .0 


21.0 


f 


1 


6.5 




f 


6 


16.5 




9 


1 


6,5 




9 


8 


21 .0 




h 


2 


15.0 




h 


-1 


-4.0 


4.0 


i 


1 


6.5 




i 


2 


10.5 




j 


2 


15. J 




j 


15 


25.5 




k 


- 1 


-b.5 


6.5 


k 


0 






1 


1 


6.5 




1 


6 


16.5 




m 


-1 


-6.5 


6.5 


m 


15 


25.5 




n 


-1 


-6.5 


6.5 


n 


7 


18.5 




0 


1 


6.5 




0 


1 


4.0 




P 


4 


20.5 




P 


2 


10.5 




q 


1 


6,5 




q 


7 


18.5 




r 


3 


18.5 




r 


2 


10.5 




s 


3 


18.5 




s 


2 


10.5 




t 


1 


6.5 






13 


23.0 




u 


-4 


-20,5 


20.5 


u 


1 


4.0 






4 ^ 


15.0 




V 


3 


14.5 





T - 45.0 T = 35.5 

p » Oj P ' .003 




Subjective reactions and comnents gathered from the participating secon- 
dary level student.' lend further suggestions of support to the effectiveness 
of the PSDP approach at these grade levels. The data summarized in Table 26 
of Attachment B indicate that 72 per cent of the students stated that the 
program helped them understand their own behavior and that of other people, 

66 per cent reported that it interested them in trying to manage and change 
their behavior to get better results from their actions, and 56 per cent de- 
cided that one or more of their personal and social behaviors improved because 
they worked on the program. None of these subjects suggested that other 
high school studencs should not take part in the PSDP; however, 56 per cent 
of them felt student participation should be on a personal choice basis, in 
addition to these supportive reactions, these high school students also noted 
a number of constructive suggestions which will be used in revising both the 
HSSST and the PLE activities for subsequent studies of the PSDP at the secon- 
dary level . 



CurrentStati^ 

PLEs described in this chapter are designed to help students overcome 
specific difficulties in school and to change their performance in specifiable 
ways. PLEs are applicable to all CCGS content areas, but in the project re- 
ported in this document attention was concentrated only on the academic- 
learning, educational-vocational, interpersonal (social), and intrapersonal 
(personal) areas. PLEs in the career (i.e., life) areas of citizenship and 
leisure are considered equally important and during subsequent research and 
development activities on the CCGS, effort must be devoted to expanding this 
component into these two areas. 

In addition to extending Component No. 6 into the areas of citizenship 
and leisure, plans are being made to investigate the effectiveness and effi- 
ciency of the academic-learning and educational -vocational PLEs in helping 
students resolve their prescriptive needs. If possible experimental investi- 
gations similar to those reported in this chapter for PLEs in the personal 
and social content areas will be implemented. On the basis of information 
obtained from the investigations of the PSDP, revisions in the program are 
anticipated at both the intermediate and secondary levels, and further cri- 
terion-referenced and quasi -experimental investigations will be conducted. 
Example revisions which are being considered for the PSDP include: incor- 

uoratinq more group interaction activities, expanding the orientation to the 
program at the secondary level, and providing students with more information 
on what each area of personal and social behavior involves before presenta- 
tions of behavior modification strategies are made. In all of the six content 
areas, extensions and modifications must be made in the whole PLE approach 
so that it can be applied at the primary grade levels. 

As new and revised PLEs are tested in the future, several questions of 
interest will continue to be examined. Can students 

understanding of the behavior modification techniques presented in the PLEs 
in order to use them in a plan to modify their behaviors? Does the relation- 
ship of the counselor or teacher with his students affect how students make 
use of the PLE help made available to them? If students do change their be- 
haviors and overcome their initial difficulties as a result of the PLEs, are 



the effects long-lasting and do they generalize to other problem areas so 
that these students are able to cope with later concerns without prescrip- 
tive assistance? 

P -S are intended to eliminate difficulties and existing barriers which 
impede students' successful career planning and development. On a long-range 
basis, the reduction of these difficulties helps to determine v/hether or not 
youth will successfully implement their career plans and reach the goals to 
which they aspire. The instructional^counseling process which is used in 
helping students change thsir behavior and overcome their unique problems 
may well increase their ability to formulate plans, at least on a short-range 
and intermediate-range basis, and to follow through on plans thus formulated. 
If consistent improvements can be made in extending school resources and ser- 
vices in Component No. 6, students will be assisted to increase the quality 
and the benefits received from their career and life development activities. 
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APPENDIX— CHAPTER IX 



Catalo2ue__o^^vaij^ble_^^^ 



PERSONAL- SOCIAL AREA 

1. AIR* developed wi thin-school prescribed learning experiences and 
evaluation materials for a Personal and Social Development 
Program. 

Dealing Effectively with Difficult Situations 

Intermediate Level 
Success-O-Grams 

PLE for Behaviors to be Encouraged 
PLE for Behaviors to be Improved 

Secondary Level 

PLE for Producing Behaviors 

PLE for Encouraging or Maintaining Behaviors 

PLE for Reducing or Eliminating Behaviors 

Showing Strength of Character and Integrity 



Intermediate Level 
Success-O-Grams 

PLE for Behaviors to be Encouraged 
PLE for Behaviors to be Improved 

Secondary Level 

PLE for Producing Behaviors 

PLE for Encouraging or Maintaining Behaviors 

PLE for Reducing or Eliminating Behaviors 

Contributing to Group Interests and Goals 

Intermediate Level 
Success-O-Grams 

PLE for Behaviors to be Encouraged 
PLE for Behaviors to be Improved 

Secondary Level 

PLE for Producing Behaviors 

PLE for Encouraging or Maintaining Behaviors 

PLE for Reducing or Eliminating Behaviors 



<5 *American Institutes for Research 

cKJC 
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Showing Consideration for the Feelings of Others 



Intermediate Level 
Success-O-Grams 

PLE for Behaviors to be Encouraged 
PLE for Behaviors to be Improved 

Secondary Level 

PLE for Producing Behaviors 

PLE for Encouraging or Maintaining Behaviors 

PLE for Reducing or Eliminating Behaviors 

Carrying Through on Assi gned and Agreed Upon Tasks with Responsibility 
and Effort 



Intermediate Level 
Success-O-Grams 

PLE for Behaviors to be Encouraged 
PLE for Behaviors to be Improved 

Showing Independence, Initiative, and Originality 



Intermediate Level 
Success-O-Grams 

PLE for Behaviors to be Encouraged 
PLE for Behaviors to be Improved 

uealing Effectively with Rules, Conventions, and Teacher Sugg e s ti ons 



Intermediate Level 
Success-O-Grams 

PLE for Behaviors to be Encouraged 
PLE for Behaviors to be Improved 

Showing Leadership 

Secondary Level 

PLE for Producing Behavior 

PLE for Encouraging or Maintaining Behaviors 

PLE for Reducing or Eliminating Behaviors 

General Guide- Intermediate Level 

Teacher Supplement- Intermediate Level 

Guide for the Personal and Social Development Program: An Application of 

a Social Situations Test and Behavior Modification Principles .- Secondary 
Level 

Performance Record 
Complete Behavior List 
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student Reaction Sheet- PDSP Prescribed Learning Experience Booklets- 
Intermediate Level 

Student Reaction Sheet- PSDP Prescribed Learning Experience Rooklets- 
Secondary Level 



Final Teachers' Reactions Sheet- PSDP Prescribed Learning Experience Booklets- 
Intermediate Level 



For more information on the materials write to: 



American Institutes for Research 
Guidance Research Program 
P.O. Box 1113 

Palo Alto, California 9430*^ 



EDUCATIONAL VOCATIONAL AREA 

1. Units prepared by AIR for an individualized educational-vocational 
guidance program. 



Dropout 

Selling Yourself 



For more information write to: 



Dr. Calvin D. Catterall u • -i 

Coordinator, Counseling and Psychological 

SgtvI cgs 

Santa Clara Unified School District 
1889 Lawrence Road 
P.O. Box 397 

Santa Clara, California 95052 



2. Instructional -counseling materials developed by AIR for the guidance 
program in Project PLAN. 



Informat ion about Colleges 
PaTt-time Job Application Skills 

For more information write: Westinghouse Learning Corporation 

2680 Hanover Street 

Palo Alto, California 94305 



3. ILS systems of computerized data banks: 

The Interactive Occupational Exploration System 
The Interactive College Suggesting System 
The Career Training Information System 
The Interactive Scholarship Finding System 

For more information write: Interactive Learning Systems, Incorporated 

1616 Soldiers Field Road 
Boston, Massachusetts 02135 
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LEARNING AREA 



1. Academic- learning PLEs and evaluation materials developed by AIR: 

Secondary Level : 

Not Pass ed--Now What? 

PQRST Technique 
fanning Your Leariring 
Scheduling Your Study 

Increasing Your Profit in the Business of Learning 

Planning Your Learning in Individualized Education : Intermediate 

and Secondary Levels 

Counseling Personnel's Guide for Group Counseli ng--Learning Behaviors 
Intermediate and Secondary Levels 

Semantic Differential 



Academic Attitude Inventory 
Time Evaluation Form 
Study Effectiveness Form 



For more information write to: American Institutes for Research 

Guidance Research Program 
P.O. Box 1113 

Palo Alto, California 94302 

2 , Instructional counseling materials developed by AIR for the guidance 
program in Project PLAN 

Strategies for Test Taking 
Study Skills 
Listening Skills 

For more information write to: Westinghouse Learning Corporation 

2680 Hanover Street 

Palo Alto, California 94305 
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CHAPTER X 



COMPONENT NO. 7— ORIENTATION-OUT 



The second aspect of the CCGS Prescriptive Phase (cf. Table 1 on page 
36) is Component No. 7 which focuses on the specific preparation needed by 
youth who c'epart from some part of a school setting or educational system 
or program. The general purpose of this component is to help each student 
acquire the various kinds of information, attitudes, and overt behavior he 
needs in o'der to function effectively when he makes one of these changes. 
"Orientation-out'" is the label attached to those prescribed learning 
experiences ^or youth who have concerns distinguishable from the needs of 
youth in general (i.e., those needs emphasized in the Developmental Phase 
of CCGS) aid from the prescriptive needs of individuals remaining in 
school (i.e., those needs described in the previous chapter). In addition 
to relating closely to Component No. 6, Orientation-out is connected with 
Component No. 1, "Orientation-in" (cf. Chapter IV) which stresses the 
needs of youth beginning their involvement in a new educational system or 
specific program and in the specific school setting in which that system 
or program functions. Component No. 7 concentrates on the needs of youth 
terminating such involvement and pursuing career alternatives for which 
there is no assurance that orientation-in experiences will be available. 

Since in this project emphasis was placed on intermediate and early 
secondary school students. Component No. 7 and the needs of such target 
groups as dropouts or graduates received sufficient attention only to 
identify some relevant objectives and a few prototype learning strategies. 
Extensive attention must be directed toward these groups' needs during 
future stages of CCGS research and development. The remaining sections of 
this chapter will summarize this project's preliminary activities and 
prcisent a number of suggestions for activities which should be conducted 
during subsequent investigations of this important CCGS component. 



Iden^^^T^^tudent^Henta^uiivoi^^ie^ 

There is little available information on the needs of youth who leave 
one aspect of the school system and enter another or move from one school 
setting to another. The transition needs of elementary school students 
who enter intermediate grade levels or those of intermediate students who 
graduate to secondary schools must be documented. Sim-'lar attention must 
be directed toward identifying the needs of youth who exit from one 
educational program or system, such as individualized educiition, and enter 
(or re-enter) another, such as more conventional group instruction. 

One area of youth orientation-out needs which has recently received 
more attention is that involving transition problems faced by youth who 
leave school before completing their graduation requirements. Federal and 
state government support of programs related to the needs of those who 
leave school early has led to the implementation of a myriad of school 
dropout prevention and assistance programs. A review of the literature 
on dropout prevention studies was not conducted during the current project 
but should be attempted in the near future in order to determine both what 
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procedures are being used to assess the needs of such youth and what needs 
data are available for program and strategy design and evaluation. 

During this project, preliminary attempts were made to identify youth 
orientation-out needs by concentrating primarily on an examination of 
follow-up studies of school graduates. The questionnaires used in these 
studies were reviewed in order to identify those questions W;jich asked 
respondents to indicate the types of assistance which they wished they had 
received while they were in school and were contemplating their transition 
between school and the out-of-school alternatives available to them. Some 
additional project staff time was spent surveying studies which reported 
the perceptions of adults who claimed both that they had close contact 
either graduates or non-graduate dropouts and were cognizant of the needs 
of such youth. For example, Garbin, et al. (1957) used interviews 
and questionnaires to determine what a nonrandom sample of 69 "respected 
vocational educators felt were the social and psychological problems faced 
by youth in their transition from high school to work. Of the 49 adjustment 
problems reported, the four which received support from more than 40 percent 
of the adult respondents were : (1) unrealistic aspirations and expectations, 

(2) poor attitudes toward work and working, (3) lack of responsibility, 
maturity, and self-discipline, and (4) lack of knowledge of the real demands 
of work. 

The Denver Public Schools (1962) used survey questionnaires and coun- 
selor-conducted interviews with employers of its 1961 high school graduates 
in order to draw implications concerning the preparedness graduates had for 
their occupations. The report of this follow-up study's results indicated 
that if the schools were going to help graduates better prepare for 
employment, they should provide additional training in order to help youth 
develop: (1) pleasing personalities, (2) enthusiasm for work, (3) depend- 

ability, (4) punctuality, (5) loyalty, (6) ability to meet the public, 

(7) adjustment to the job, (8) awareness of good personal hygiene and 
grooming, and (9) skill in applying for jobs. Statements from studies such 
as these two describe abstract needs which must be operationalized more 
specifically in terms of youth current competencies and desired or terminal 
outcomes which could influence program and strategy development and evalu- 
ation. If these needs are appropriate for all current youth, they should 
be addressed by instructional-counseling programs in the CCGS Developmental 
Phase, and not on a corrective or remediative basis in the Prescriptive 
Phase. However, these stater^ents probably are applicable to some youth and 
not to others. If this is the case, the more specific needs assessment data 
which must be gathered should be used to shape the design and evaluation of 
prescriptive programs in Components Nos. 6 and 7. 

The limited youth needs information which was collected in this proj *ct 
and which was perceived as being related to the orientation-out ccmponenu 
served as the basis for staff development of a few instructional -counseling 
objectives. These objectives could serve as guidelines for the design of a 
small sample of PLEs. Since mo_'- of the available data stressed educational - 
vocational needs, the majority of the objectives fall within this area. Some 
examples of these are provided on the following pages. 
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OBJECTIVE: 


To have employment-seeking skills needed to find job 
openings . 


Student Outcomes: 


1. 


Describe at least four of the following places where 
information about job openings can be sought; personnel 
departments, newspaper want ads, government agencies, 
private employment agencies, state employment offices, 
school or college placement services. 


2. 


Identify at least two advantages and disadvantages of 
each of the above sources of information on job openings. 


3. 


Write an acceptable position-wanted ad, explaining personal 
qualifications as well as conditions and rewards being 
sought in prospective Jobs. 


OBJECTIVE: 


To demonstrate that you have explored several alternative 
job opportunities which interest you and are related to 
your other personal characteristics. 


Student Outcomes: 


1 

i • 


Identify sources of information about specific job 
openings. 


2. 


Use relevant and reliable sources of information to inquire 
about at least three jobs which both interest you and 
relate to some of your other personal characteristics. 


3. 


Present a written or oral description of the alternative 
Job opportunities you explored. 


OBJECTIVE: 


To demonstrate effective application and interviewing skills 
and to explain the difference between these and ineffective 
skills. 


Student Outcomes: 


1. 


Recognize ways a person can provide information about 
himself when applying for: (a) a Job, (b) admission to a 

college or university, (c) admission to a military service, 
and (d) admission to a training program. 



2. Complete a sample application form which meets acceptable 
criterion levels of completeness, accuracy, and neatness 
for: U) a job, (b) admission to a college or university, 

(c) admission to a military service, and (d) admission to 
a training program. 
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Identify at least three characteristics which would 
disqualify completed application forms for each of the 
four opportunities listed above. 

Prepare a resume of your characteristics and qualifications 
for' the educational and vocational opportunities you are 
considering. In this resume summarize; 

(a) information on your abilities, interests, values, 
personal and social behavior, and physical features 

(b) educational qualifications 

(c) previous work experience 

(d) references available, people who know you personally 
and who can speak to your educational and occupational 
qualifications 

(e) types of future educational and vocational experiences 
you desire 

5. Identify and explain the difference between the effective 
and ineffective interviewing skills demonstrated by audio- 
taped, videotaped, and filmed interviewees for various 
educational and vocational opportunities. 

6. Role play an interviewee for one educational and one 
occupational opportunity and demonstrate at least 10 
effective interviewing skills from a list of skills 
including acting with poise and enthusiasm, being 
appropriately dressed and groomed, having available 
necessary information which interviewers might request, 
explaining what conditions and rewards are desired in 
the available opportunity, and outlining personal 
qualifications for that opportunity. 

7. In preparation for leaving school, apply for (a) a job, 

(b) admission to a college or university, (c) admission 

to a military service, (d) admission to a training program, 
or (e) admission to another post-school alternative. 
Evaluate your application as acceptable on at least 80% 
of the characteristics contained in a list of effective 
application characteristics. 

8. In preparation for leaving school, conduct at least one 
interview for one of the five alternatives noted above. 
Evaluate your interview performance as acceptable on at 
least 80 % of the skills contained in a list of effective 
interviewing skills. 
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OBJECTIVE: 



To identify and evaluate types of financial assistance for 
the post-hiqh school education and training goals you are 
consider! ng . 

Student Outcom es: 

1. Identify and evaluate financial assistance types such as: 

(a) state scholarships 

(b) college, school, or institute scholarships 

(c) private scholarships 

(d) loans 

(e) work-study programs - ~ 

(f) part-time jobs 

(g) G. I. Bill 

2. Explain the kinds of information typically included on 
financial-aid applications. 

3. Interpret requirements or restrictions (e.g., citizenship, 
G.P.A. level for acceptance and/or maintenance, part or 
ail of funds having to be repaid at specified interest 
rates by a specified date, work obligations for the 
stipend) often attached to scholarships, leans, or other 
types of financial assistance. 

OBJECTIVE: To explain (a) the responsibilities which the government 

expects people like you to have in the area of military 
service, (b) the alternatives which are available for your 
completing these military obligations, and (c) the possible 
results of each of these alternatives. 

Student Outcomes : 

1. Define the terms drafts draft lottery 3 selective servieei 
Gonsori-gtioni and conscientious objector. 

2. Obtain information on current draft laws and compare draft, 
enlistment, reserves, and commissioning on the basis of 
these factors: 

(a) entry requirements 

(b) length of service (active and reserve) 

(c) education and training opportunities available 
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(d) financial and non-f i nanci al consequences (salary, 

G. I. Bill, eligibility, etc.) 

(e) associated vocational career fields 

3. Explain the responsibilities which the government expects 
18-year-old males to have in connection with registering 
for the draft. 

4. Identify examples of the five groups (Classes I-V) that 
local selective ser'nce boards use for classifying draft 
registrants, and the main steps a registrant can take if 
he chooses to appeal his classification. 

5. Compare major alternatives such as the following which 

are open to men who wish to fulfill their military 
obligation: draft, enlistment, reserves, and commission. 

6. Describe at least two positive and two negative consequences 
each of these major alternatives might have for you. 

7. Compare the present selective service system with 
alternative methods of meeting the nation's defense 
manpower needs. 

OBJECTIVE* To know (a) variables which can influence a woman's career 

' planning, U) different work patterns frequently followed 

by women, and (c) types of work opportunities available to 
women. 

Student Outcomes : 

1. Describe how variables such as the following can influence 
a woman's career planning: 

(a) marriage 

(b) child rearing 

(c) family income needs 

(d) personal fulfillment 

(e) societal needs 

(f) professional commitment 

2. Identify work patterns such as the following which are 
frequently pursued by women and illustrate how these 
patterns might influence a girl's immediate post-high 
school goals: 



(a) constant employee 

(b) in-out-in employee 

(c) in-out employee 

(d) novice employee 

3. Illustrate different types of work opportunities such as 

the following which are available to women; 

(a) regular part-time work 

(b) work in the home 

(c) full-time work 

(d) temporary or seasonal work 

(e) volunteer work 

A number of more general objectives such as those listed below have been 
identified from the rather limited body of needs assessment data obtained 
from this project staff's preliminary literature review. These general 
statements suggest areas for future research and development efforts but 
must be formulated in more measurably observable terms delineating related 
student outcomes before attempts can be made to design counseling and 
guidance programs or strategies from them. 

1. To recognize the available alternatives (including how to get a 
high school education through another method such as correspondence 
classes, continuation school, or instruction from visiting teachers) 
and their possible consequences when you leave school without 
specific goals or plans for your immediate future. 

2. To select at least one career (i.e., life) goal which will help 
give your life meaning and purpose in the immediate, and hopefully 
in the long-range, future. 

3. If you decide to leave school without definite goals and plans, to 
explain your reasons for doing this and to thoughtfully participate 
while at least one teacher or counselor helps you explore 
alternatives open to you. 

4. To explore your alternatives and make decisions wisely when you are 
faced with problems of pregnancy outside of marriage. 

5. To learn ways of preparing for marriage and setting up a household. 
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Even though only a small sample of orientation-out needs and related 
objectives was identified in the current project, it is possible to describe 
several types of tentative groupings into which such objectives might be 
classified. One approach would be to divide needs and objectives nito two 
major clusters; those of youth who are remaining within the K-12 school 
context but are making transitions from one aspect of it to another; and 
those of youth who are terminating their involvement at some grade level in 
the K-12 context. The first cluster could be redivided into categories 
similar to those used for orientation-in needs and objectives discussed in 
Chapter IV. These sub-categories include orientation-out of: (1) one 

school setting and preparation for entry into another setting, (2) one 
educational system in a specific school setting and preparation for entry 
into another system, and (3) one instructional -counsel ing program within an 
educational system and preparation for entry into another program. 
Orientation-out experiences should be provided for students making any one 
of these three transitions, particularly if no orientation-in activities were 
to be provided once students had made their changes. Sometimes student and 
system needs must be resolved before students complete such changes. For 
example, junior high school students usually need orientation assistance 
before they attend high school or else they will not be able to select their 
high school courses of study wisely. In most high schools, this selection 
process cannot be left until the fall of each year because class lists and 
teacher assignments must be programmed well in advance. 

The general cluster of needs and objectives related to those who leave 
school might be subdivided by youth characteristics and qualifications (e.g., 
high school graduates vs. non-graduates) and by the tentative goal areas 
(e.g., military enlistment, world of work, continued education and training, 
marriage) they are pursuing, or by the fact that they lack tentative goals. 
One further way by which all objectives in the above sub-categories might 
be classified is according to the nature of the content areas of the personal 
needs described by these objectives. For example, most of the example 
objectives listed in the previous section involved educational and 
occupational needs statements. However, youth experience transition problems 
which cannot be categorized into these two areas. A complete classification 
scheme based on this dimension would involve categories built on the six 
content areas (e.g., educational, vovcational, personal and social, etc.) 
listed or. pages 34 and 35 of Chapter III. 

Since few attempts have been made to conduct an extensive needs assess- 
ment in this CCGS component, the problem of establishing priorities among 
and within available sets of objectives has not been faced with any serious- 
ness. As indicated by the general and specific objectives licted earlier 
in this chapter, those who leave before graduation in addition to graduates 
have been the only youth groups which have received attention in projects or 



programs contacted during this study. The post-hign school activities of 
these groups in the areas of pursuing educational and occupational 
alternatives, including military service obligations for males and marriage 
and vocational options for females, have been emphasized in the available 
statements of youth-oriented objectives. No empirical data are available 
to support the designation of these as the objectives which should receive 
top priority attention. This concern for an empirical base for the setting 
of priorities and for the conducting of an effective and efficient process 
leading to the specification of priority objectives is something which ^^st 
be givvan concentrated emphasis when future attempts are made to develop this 
component mure thoroughly. 



Sgenf^in^^erna^v^^trate^ie^o^^ 

Student Orientation-out Needs^ 

The number and variety of available and possible strategies for helping 
youth achieve orientation-out objectives are large. Computer-based approaches 
involving either on-line or batch processing facilities are currently 
available to provide youth with up-to-date information on both sources of 
financial assistance for post-high school education and sources of training 
and job openings. Films and videotapes are being used to present youth with 
social medals demonstrating desirable and undesirable job interviewing skills. 
The purpose of these audiovisuals is to help viewers discriminate between 
the two types of skills and to learn the most effective interviewing 
techniques (cf. Prazak, 1969). For similar purposes, role playing and group 
counseling experiences are being structured, so that students can practice 
and receive informative feedback on their performance of employment seeking 
and interviewing behavior patterns (cf . Walker, 1969). As is usually the 
case printed materials including workbooks eliciting active responses from 
students are also available on such topics as men's obligations and options 
in the area of military service and women's post-high career planning. 

One set of available resources publ'shed by the Westinghouse Learning 
Corporation for a system of individualize- lear>^ing uses a format consistent 
with the instructional-counseling unit appr’Oc'') recommended throughout this 
document. The instructional materials which are incorporated into this set 
of learning packages are all copyrighted by Westinghouse and tend to over- 
emphasize reading activities which provide students with limited exposure 
to a variety of resources and experiences which could be both more appro- 
priate to their learning styles and more motivating. These "post-high 
school transition" units include topics such as a review of immediate post- 
high school options and prospective adult roles, a summary of information 
and information sources which should facilitate high school graduates' 
selection of colleges and universities, and a presentation of a variety of 
draft and military service facts. One of these units is illustrated in the 
next section of this chapter while a complete listing of the titles of the 
set of available units is contained in the appendix of resources provided 
at the end of this chapter. 
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Kany follow-up and needs assessment studies conclude with suggestions 
for activities and resources which could provide desirable orientation-out 
learning experiences for youth leaving high school before or after graduation. 
For example, Garbin al_. (1967) summari 2 :ed what a sample of vocational 
educators identified as possible strategi6!s wh'ch could help youth overcome 
problems they face when making the transition from high school to work. The 
list of suggested materials and activities included field trips, employer 
lectures, supplementary teachers presenting specific orientation-out topics, 
simulated v/orkshops, written materials, special projects conducted by the 
youth, work-sample kits, tests, and audiovisual resources. Although a list 
of resources like these is impressive, if they are going to be part of a 
variety of instructional and counseling experiences in an individualized 
educational context, a series of difficult but important tasks must be 
completed. These tasks include: (1) deciding the desired student outcomes 

which they could produce, (2) comparing these with what is known about the 
orientation-out needs of the youth in the target population, (3) formulating 
instructional-counseling objectives for appropriate resources, (4) presenting 
these resources in a format and sequence conducive to learning, and (5) 
developing evaluation methods which will enable each student to decide which 
objectives he had achieved. 



No attempts were made in this project to select and implement specific 
orientation-out strategies since attention was focused on the intemediate 
and early secondary grade levels and the needs of school dropouts in this 
grade range ware not considered. Although instructional packages the 
Westinghouse Learning Corporation copyrighted for use in a post-high school 
transition program have not had extensive use with students, they are 
illustrative of the type of learning unit approach this document recommends 
as a desirable procedure for individualizing guidance and counseling 
assistance. The student directions sheet for a unit on "Draft and Military 
Information" is illustrated in Table 21 on the next page. Like units 
illustrated by student guide sheets presented in previous chapters, the 
one in Table 21 indicates that students are given; (1) the instructional 
objectives of the unit, (2) sample questions indicating how students might 
recognize if these objectives had been achieved, (3) a list of available 
instructional resources, and (4) suggested activities which should facilitate 
the learning process. Even though reading strategies are stressed in the 
Westinghouse units illustrated by this directions sheet, students are also 
encouraged to engage in out-of-school contacts (i.e., with the local 
selective service board), small group discussions with other students, and 
essay wr'ting. Once they have completed these learning activities, students 
take an end-of-unit test to determine the extent and nature of their learning 
progress. 
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TABLE 21 

EXAMPLE ORIENTATION-O'JT LEARNING UNH 



(Note to stuflents: Girls as well as boys should complete all steps In this TLU.) 

Step 1. OBJECTIVE: 

9582 Define the terms draft, aelective ae'r.yi.'c, and 


USE 


DO 


Instructional Guide 
The Draft and You 


(a) Read Part 1 of the I G. 

(b) Read chapter 2, pp. 29-4K 


Step 2. OBJEaiVE: ^ u ^ .c. 

9583 Describe the responsibilities that every IB-year-old male has In connection with registering for the dra.t. 


USE 


PO 


The Draft and You 


(a) Read Chapter III, pp. 42-49 (to "Consequences of falling to register or of not carrying yOur draft card"). On a ^ J'^ratc 
piece of paper, make a list of the steps that every iB-year-old male must go through when he first registers at his local se e< - 
live service board. Then, list the main ongoing responsibilities he has to his board after ht has completed the ac. or registLr- 
Ing. 

(b) Read Chapter III, p. 49 (from "Consequences of falling to register or of not carrying your draft card) to p. hi Ur ">Jur 
Selective Str-ice file"). 



Step 3. OCOEarVE: 

9584 Identify examples of the five groups (Classes I-V) that local se'ective service boards use for classifying draft registrants, and tne ‘d 
registrant can take if he chooses to appeal his classification. 

Example: Which of the following selective service classifications belongs In Class I? 

A. Extreme hardship deferment 

B. Over the age of liability f^r mi ’’ 1 ta^^ service 

C. Available for military servl-.e 

0. Not qualified for any military service 



USE 



Oijaupaticna avi Carv^re 
The Ifraft cs^a fou 
Instruct Iona' Guide 
The i’raft and You 
Instructional Guide 
The l*raft and You 



00 



(a) Read the chart 3 n p* 73, "Classificatlori for Military Se.-vlce.” 

(b) Read chapter IV, pp. 57-66 . 

(c) Read Part 2 of the IG. 

(d) Read chapter IV, pp. A7-79 (to "Reopening and changing your cl ass i H cat 1 on" ) . 

(e) Read Part 3 of r.he IC. 

(f) Read chapter V, pp. 89-111 ( tc "General comments on appeals"). 



(g) Periodically Congress, sometimes at the request of the President, amends the Military Se 

change conui lions fur defent^etiLi . Curitd^l the •.ci 'ilwc LL-rd '■ jZlt .cc,i. 

find out If, In the last year, specific changes have been made In the classification system. 



Selective Service Act of 1961’ 
lette'* ^ v** 



to 



Step 4. OBJECTIVE: 

9585 Describe the tnat "available" draft reqlsSrar.ti are selected for induction. 



USE 



Instna'.tlowel Siilde 



Raid Part 4 of the IG. 



95 iF * Coapare the major alternatives open to men for tu; filling their military obligation: draft, pnlislmenl, reserves, and commiss Ip- 



USE 



Instructional Guide 
Occupations and Careen 
Instructional Guide 






(a) Read *' irt b of the lo. 

(b) Read pp. 73-B8 (beginning with "The Armed Forces"). 

(c) Find two other students to do Part 6 of the IG with vou. Each of you srould select on? of the three case studir^ provided 
Review the case you selected and write down other possible alternatives that the Individual might have considered, .he refer- 
ences In Part 7 of the IG may suggest some possibilities. 

Present your Information to the other mentiers of t he group and get their reactiens. 

9587 Compare'^^e present selective service systev, with alternative methods of meeting the nation's defense manpower need^ 



USE 



Instructional Guldi 



ERIC 



(a) Read Part 8 of the IG. 

(b) Meet with three other students. Each of you should select at least one of the following alternatives to the selective 
service system io that all the alternatives are covered. 

1. A professional, all-volunteer amv 

2. Mandatory service for all males (such as the Swiss "citizens' amv) 

3. Mandatory service for both sexes (such as the Irsaell system) 

4. Alternatives to military ;erv1ce under the present laws (such as the Peace Corp^ and VISTA) 

Research the topic you chose and write a short essay evaluating tne alternative In relation to the present Ar<‘M( m selec- 
tive service system. 

Meet with the other menbars of your group to discuss the strengths and weaknesses of the alternative systems ot national 
service. 

(c) Based on your reading, writing, and group discussion, decide which of the systems provides the rost equitable effec- 
tive form of national servfce. If none appears satisfactory, design your ewn system. Then wr.te a letter to your ong essnan 
li Jblch you describe yo« r recownendatlons for a system of national service. Show all your work for this ^tep t:. your teacher. 



O f ) Copyright © 1970 by Veatinghouse Learning Cerporation. All rights reeen>ri.^ otnrt 

thetn as a cc*rr^x^net\i of tTic VLAH ia not J, .n 



EvaluatingSti^te^e^andPro^^ 



Criterion instruments and procedures for assessing student achievement 
of behavioral object Wes related to orientation-out experiences were not 
developed during the project summarized in th'.s document. However, as in 
all CCGS direct and irsdirect intervention components, attempts should be 
made to design and use strategies which will assess student knowledge, 
attitude, and overt performance outcomes specified in needs statements and 
related objectives. Evaluation strategies shoild include end-of-unit tests 
which identify the immediate effects of orientztion-out activities, survey 
tests which cover immediate effects of a series of units if students have 
engaged in more than two units of activities, and follow-up strategies which 
determine the long-range impact of orientation-out units. Since all of 
these evaluation approaches snould be criterion referenced (i.e., based on 
helping students determine which objectives they have achieved and which ones 
are yet to be achieved), they should be used to provide both feedback data 
related to student performance on each appropriate orientation-out objective 
and suggestions for subsequent learning activities if certain objective? 
have not been attained. 

One major evaluation problem relates to youth who either change from 
one school setting to another but stay with’n the K-12 context, or leave 
school before or after graoiating. Determining the immediate impact of 
single orientation-out units or a series of units should not be problematic 
if end-of-unit and short-range survey tests are used. However, the long- 
range effects of such units are the ones which should be given priority 
attention but will be difficult to determine. Conclusion-: regarding how 
the orientation-out prescribed learning experiences influenced the behavior 
of youth after they completed their transitions necessitate follow-up 
investigations of youth's subsequent activities. This will demand more 
detailed performance-oriented data than are gathered in typical follow-up 
studies and this type of improved data collection can be both difficult anc 
expensive to design and implement. 



Cun^ent^^^u^an^^^r^ 

As indicated throughout this chapter, much work needs to be done on 
this orientation-out component of the CCGS. Improved inst'uments an^ 
procedures must be employed in the needs assessment of youth who for 
different reasons terminate their involvement v/ith various aspects of 
schools. Such procedures miist include assessments prior to. or at least on 
the date of exit, as well as during follow-up investigations within both the 
first two or three months and the first or second year after the exit date. 
These improvements are necessary because most of the available data or youth 
orientation-out needs have been the products of general questionnaire items 
administered in follow-up studies of high school Graduates (cf, studies 
discussed on pages 26ff in chapter III). This type of data has not always 
provided meaningful guidelines for the design and evaluation of guidance and 
counseling programs or specific prescribed learning experiences. 
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Priority tasks which should be completed on this component include: 

(1 ) literature review of the results of the available programs and studies 
which have focused on the needs of youth making significant transition either 
within school systems or out of them; (2) identification of major target 
populations of youth currently experiencing transition problems; (3) compre- 
hensive and meaningful (i.e., for program and strategy design and evaluation 
purposes) assessment of the needs of such youth and the problems with which 
they want assistance; (4) formulation of a more complete list on instructional- 
counseling objectives related to the needs assessment data; (5) linking 
available counseling, instructional strategies, and evaluational strategies 
to appropriate objectives from the list; (6) development of more complete 
evaluation procedures (including performance measures to be used in follow- 
up studies) for available counseling and instructional resources; (7) design 
and implementation of a series of investigations to stuay the effects of 
curr'ently available resources; and (8) revision of currently available 
resources, development of resources where gaps ex^st, and continued evaluation 
of all such strategies. 

During subsequent research and development activities on the CCGS, 
priority will be given to the sixth and seventh tasks so that currently 
published units, materials, and methods related to the CCGS individualized 
learning context can be evaluated as possible prototypes for subsequent 
expansion of this orientation-out component One key variable which must 
receive attention in all tasks listed above is the extension of research 
and development activities into other youth career goal areas besides those 
involving educational and vocational planning. Possible needs in the areas 
of social responsibility (i.e., citizenship) training, personal and social 
development, and use of leisure time must also be assessed and emphasized 
if they are identified as top priority concerns of youth. 
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CHAPTER XI 



C0MP0NENTN0s^8-T2-^NDIRE 

Preceding chapters on the first seven components of the CCGS emphasized 
both youth-oriented needs and learning activities which are employed directly 
vn th youth. When the various direct interventions which v/ere discussed focused 
on sequential learning experiences for all youth, they formed the Develop- 
mental Phase of the CCGS, and when they presented learning activities pre- 
scribed for specific problems of individuals, they were grouped into the 
Prescriptive Phase. This final chapter summarizes the remaining five CCGS 
components all of which involve the implementation of human and technological 
resources to introduce changes in the environmental conditions around youth. 
These are changes implemented on benalf of youth in order to assist them to 
protect and develop their potentialities. 

The fact that these final five CCGS components are all presented in one 
chapter indicates the desired distribution of priorities among direct and 
indirect interventions. The rationale underlying the systematic planning 
approach recommended for the CCGS reserves priority attention for identifi- 
cation of youth needs through both the developmental and prescriptive pnases. 
Specifically, Assumption No. 5 discussed on pages 18 and 19 of Chapter II 
states that indirect interventions are important but only in the context of 
each youth and his progress , as such information is made available through 
the two direct intervention phases of the CCGS. This preference reflects 
the division of effort that was made by the staff throughout this project. 
Because of these priorities, project time and resources were weighted heavily 
in favor of the research and development activities described in previous 
chapters of this document. Since little effort was directed tov/ard the com- 
ponents outlined here, the presentation format used in the preceding seven 
chapters will not be repeated. Instead, each indirect intervention component 
will be outlined in a separate section which briefly summarizes topics such 
as the following, when they are appropriate: (1) its general nature and pur- 

pose, (2) research and development activities which have been attempted, and 
(3) suggestions for activities which should be attempted during later investi- 
gations of it. 



Youth and System Needs 



Whereas CCGS direct intervention components are based on youth-oriented 
needs, the indirect interventions discussed in this chapter are founded on 
system-oriented needs which must directly be tied to youth needs statements. 
Since the distinction between these two general types of needs was only briefly 
discussed in Chapter III, it is presented in more detail here. A comiron mis- 
take made by planners of guidance and counseling programs is to specify their 
program objectives in terms of their needs for staff, equipment, facilities, 
and institutional services. It is an erro> from the point of view of social 
systems planning — to operate on the assumption that the existence of agencies 
or institutions, or parts of them, can be justified independently of both an 
accurate determination of the needs of their clients and a clear specification 
of needs statements describing desired competencies of the target client 
groups. This error often seems to stem either from a perceived urgency which 
demands that the nature and purposes of current environmental conditions 
be changed, or because such planners are not aware of any other way of ap- 
^"roaching the "needs-assessmant and object! ves-formulati on processes. 
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By relating their system-oriented needs and objectives to youth behavior, 
planners can avoid most of the pitfalls involved in objectives such as: "to 

provide program (or service) X." Examples of objectives frequently stated 
this way include: "to provide draft counseling," "to make occupational in- 

formation available," and "to supply special services to educationally handi- 
capped children." The problem with such objectives is that the evaluation 
of whether the program or service was provided does not indicate whether it 
was effective or appropriate for members of the target population. However, 
if the provision of program or service "X" is keyed to at least one objective 
stated in terms of the anticipated impact that program or service would have 
on youth in the target population, then it could be determined whether the 
desired youth outcomes had occurred during the duration of the program or 
service. 

To be sure, analysis of institutions and services is necessary for the 
direct intervention components. However, the essential point is that ultimate 
criteria for evaluating the effectiveness and efficiency of indirect inter- 
ventions must be established in terms of youth outcome behaviors. Only then 
can an indirect intervention's appropriateness and impact be adequately deter- 
mined. If immediate, short-range outcomes are not expected, and therefore, 
cannot be specified, the assumptions which related the desired long-range 
outcomes to the indirect interventions must be explicitly stated. In the 
absence of feedback on immediate effects, these predictions, then, can be 
judged in terms of available research and expert opinion. 

In summary, the needs of the target populations (i.e., youth) preempt 
the means (including institutional changes) by which young people are assisted 
to achieve agreed-upon outcomes. Specific system-oriented needs involving 
the provision or modification of institutions, programs, services, and agen- 
cies must be keyed to changes in youth competencies (or at least to the ^ 

strengthening of their current competencies). It is quite possible that certain 
institutional conditions influence youth to manifest inadequate or inappro- 
priate behaviors. If this occurs, a decision should be made to correct these 
conditions so that youth will be able to eliminate undesired responses and to 
strengthen their desirable competencies. The correction of such conditions 
will involve indirect interventions such as those of the five components 

described in the remaining sections of this chapter. If this planning approach 

is followed, the key concerns for each institutional or service improvement 
must be: (1) What needs of youth are going to be met by that improvement. 

What desired outcomes is it going to help youth achieve? (2) How imporuanc 

are these needs when they are compared to other needs each young person has 
(or groups of similar youth have) in the target population? 



Comgonen^o^^^sses^n^^nd^^ 
th^Education^^^^stem and Setting 



This component includes the study and possible modification of within- 
school, system-oriented needs. These needs relate to non-staff aspects of 
the educational system and i cs specific settings in order to help arrange 
optimal conditions for student formulation and pursuit of agreed-upon 
by students, parents, and counseling personnel) goals. Component imo. 8 within- 
school tasks can vividly be labelled as “systems monitoring", “ombudsmarv-l ike , 
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or "youth advocacy" activities for determining whether or not the system and 
settings are meeting, or capable of adapting to and meeting, student needs 
and characteris tics . 

This component's activities involve using the students' viewpoint while 
conducting and possibly providing assistance to change aspects such as the 
following: (1) procedures employed to formulate student long-range and im- 

mediate goals, including the courses (or even the instructional objectives in 
individualized instruction contexts) which students will have in their pro- 
grams of studies; (2) learning methods and materials used in the instructional 
areas; (3) tests, measurement techniques, and data-reporting procedures em- 
ployed to help youth and their parents assess and understand student progress 
toward individualized short and long-term goals; (4) technical support facili- 
ties (e.g., computer and data-processi ng equipment) established to make each 
of the preceding three aspects operate more efficiently and effectively; and 
all other environmental factors which comprise each student's milieu at school 
and, therefore, can influence his learning experiences. 

In order to gain an empirical base for the design and implementation of 
Component No. 8 indirect interventions, data should be collected on specific 
questions or concerns related to each of the above four aspects of an edu- 
cational system or setting. Each data-col lection question should be posed 
in an attempt to determine if the system and setting are appropriate, or 
capable of adapting, to youth needs and characteristics. Appropriate places 
to begin to seek answers to such questions are the? classroom and the counseling 
office. Appropriate "authorities" are the students themselves, their parents 
and teachers, and other school per'^crnel who work closely with them. Coun- 
seling personnel collecting data in response to such questions do not nave 
to be the only ones attempting to modify any aspects of the educational sys- 
tem or setting which appear to inhibit student progress. In fact, it is pro- 
bably desirable that they only cooperate in, rather than take leadership respon 
sibility for, the implementation of such changes. Since many of the changes 
will demand the expertise of persons whose specialities are in non-counseling 
areas, the necessary leadership should be assumed by them. In addition, if 
counseling personnel not only conduct the assessment process producing data 
on possible system or setting concerns, but also attempt to assume responsi- 
bility for making modifications to alleviate those concerns, they will con- 
found their counseling roles with an administrative image and will have dif- 
ficulty gaining school staff cooperation because they will threaten the domains 
abilities, and interests of fellow staff members. 

Some of the specific questions for which data should be collected are 
as follows; 

What role are students allowed in the formulation of their educational 
and vocational goals? 

To what extent are they trained to engage in such decision making 
wisely? 

Are varied instructional options available so that programs of studies 
can be individualized to each student's characteristics and needs? 

Are attempts made to insure that students possess the entry competencies 
required for successful learning when they are using available methods 
and materials? 



Do the instructional methods and materials possess sufficient variety 
and novelty so that they have interest-generating qualities which 
maintain student attention? 



To what extent can test results be related to decision 

options each student and his parents mu.t consider in order to fomulet. 
and long-range goals ana instructional objectives? 



his short 



Are students and their parents being assisted to understand the 
results of test and measurement procedures used in the school set- 

ti ng? 

Do the data-processing equipment and procedures operate efficiently 
so that test results are made available for critical moments of 
student-parent decision making? 



Do the computer facilities provide periodic reviews ot test inror- 
mation in order to facilitate selection of student goals which will 
challenge both the accuracy and rate cf their performance. 



Are there computer-monitoring 
students who are experiencing 



procedures for the identification of 
difficulty in their school performance? 



Is the physical layout of instructional and testing areas organized 
so that students have quick access to necessary materials ana re- 
source persons? 



Do the environmental conditions of the school permit sufficient 
freedom to students who have difficulty managing their behavior 
but at the same time not allow them to interrupt the work activities 

of others? 



Is the noise level conducive to effective study by all students? 



Have classroom procedures been established so that students who are 
unable to manage their own behavior can learn to acquire and demon- 
strate more managed performance (e.g., procedures which reduce pur- 
poseless wandering behavior, which curtail students ^ . 

the teacher's desk to ask questions, and which reduce the number of 
questions which seem to have the intent of receiving teacher approval)? 



A\re necessary rules 
discriminate between 
need to be improved? 



of conduct made explicit so that students can 
the behaviors which are desired and those that 



If letter-grading procedures have to be used in a school , does each 
teacher make the assessment procedures and the criterion levels 
expl i ci t? 

Do teachers individualize and personalize their attention and contact 
with their students? 
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Project staff members visited a number of schools and used a variety 
of approaches to collect data on most of the questions listed above. 

For example, case studies were- conducted with students who were identi- 
fied as either progressing well academically or having difficulty main- 
taining a level of attainment appropriate to their skills. The purpose 
of these studies was to help the students and key school personnel to specu- 
late about the factors which seemed to be influencing student progress , or 
lack of it. As a result of this approach, environmental conditions such as 
the following were highlighted often as critical factors of concern; ambi- 
guities in teacher-established grading practices, lack of explicit statements 
of school and classroom rules for student conduct and the rationale on 
which they were based, distracting classroom noise levels, and inavailability 
of meaningful i nterpretations of student data collected through school testing 
programs. Similarly, observational checklists were developed so that coun- 
seling personnel (i.e., any counselors, administrators , teachers, etc., 
attempting to explore school conditions from the student's viewpoint and 
functioning in counseling interactions with students) would be able to assess 
parts of classrooms, counseling areas, and the total school plant whfch might 
inhibit student progress toward their short and long-term career goals. In- 
terviews with both individuals, and groups of students were used as the third 
technique for collecting data responses to some of the systems monitoring 
questions listed earlier. 



An Illustration of a Component No. 8 Acti vi ty 

There are many areas of educational changes for which .wel 1 -trained 
counseling personnel should be able to provide leadership if they have a back- 
ground in the behavioral sciences. An excellent example of this type of change 
is provided by one area of research and development activities conducted in 
conjunction with the project described throughout this document. This example 
will be described in order to illustrate how counseling personnel might be 
the appropriate school staff members to take a leadership role in the modifi- 
caticjn of educational conditions. 

This example area is frequently labelled as behavioral ongineering--the 
application of the results of learning theory and research to the solution 
of human problems. One youth problem prevalent in educational settings is that 
of the lack of motivation for academic and social performance. A category 
of solutions which has been proposed as a possible way to resolve this problem 
requires an indirect intervention in the form of the manipulation of school 
conditions so that various groups of school personnel, students, or parents 
receive a direct intervention, such as incentives, contingent upon improvements 
in the quality and quantity of student academic effort or social responses. 

Incentives are identifiable consequences of behavior which shape the 
form and frequency of subsequent responses. A wide range of incentives has 
been found effective when used to continually reinforce small gains in student 
academic performance if instructional activities are clearly sequenced and 
measurable criteria for student success are prespecified. Two classes of 
incentives have been employed; one involves things one person does or gives 
to another person; the other involves things a person does for himself or in 
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which he engages. Examples of the first category of incentives include;^ 
materials (e.g., “ood and toys), social approval (e.g., oraise), knowledge 
or feedback regarding the results of prior performance, aversive or noxious 
statements (e.g., blame, disapproval, and other types of punishment), and 
tokens (e.g., money, points, stars) which can be exchanged for extrinsic re- 
wards. Two examples of the second incentives category include the use of self- 
selected goals and rewards and the scheduling of highly preferred activities 
so that they reinforce less preferred responses performed earlier. 

When incentives such as these are used tc modify the consequences of 
behavioral outcomes, indirect interventions in the form of changes in learning 
methods, materials, and conditions used in school settings invariably are 
necessary because factors conducive to the systematic use and evaluation of 
incentive systems are not usually available in conventional instructional 
settings. Counseling personnel who have training and experience in the appli- 
cation of behavior technology can be instrumental in Component No. 8- type 
indirect interventions involving assessment of when such changes would be 
desirable and assistance to design and implement the changes. As should be 
the case with all indirect interventions employed in this CCGS component, 
the desired outcomes of these changes should be prespecified in terms of their 
anticipated impact on the knowledge, attitudes, or other overt responses of 
youth. This is increasingly necessary if incentives are provided to school 
personnel or parents, rather than to students. 

District and school counseling personnel and the staff of this oroject 
worked closely with seventh-grade mathematics teachers at Juan Cabrillo Inter- 
mediate School in Santa Clara, California in an attempt to increase student 
academic motivation (as indicated by inventoried attitudes and perfcmnance 
on mathematics achievement tests) by -ipplying the contingency management 
technique. This technique involves the second category of incentives noted 
above because activities preferred by youth are made immediately and directly 
contingent upon these young persons' exhibition of agreed-upon desired be- 
haviors. All persons conducting this study redes ■'‘gned the seventh-grade 
mathematics curriculum to convert it into a quasi-individualized instructional 
program involving learning units and correlated tests for assessing student 
achievement of instructional objectives in each unit. This change was made 
so that each student could proceed through his ability-appropriate materials 
at his own rate and with minimal intervention from his teacher. Further 
modifications in the school setting were employed in order to coordinate an 
innovative student incentives approach with the instructional system changes. 

An "activity area", established in a portable trailer, was equipped for a 
widG variGty of student-fGlGCtGd reinforcing activities (e.g . 9 listening 
v.o hi-fi; playing games such as electric football, chess, or checkers; watching 
television; reading current magazines of interest; building models; and working 
or a variety of hobbies and crafts). A male "consultant" was available in 
thve trailer to talk with students, to help them implement their activities, 
and to assist them in spending only the earned amount of time there. Students 
earned access to the activity area by accumulating pre-specified amounts of time 
for successfully completing designated academic behaviors. For example, the 
completion of one instructional objective was worth 5 minutes, chapter test 
results indicating an achievement level between 90 per cent or 100 per cent 
of the items were rewarded by 30 minutes, while a test previously not passed, 
but subsequently retaken and passed, earned 5 minutes. 
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The results of this study did not provide overwhelming support for the use 
of contingency management by itself, independent of the type of instructiona 
setting in which it was employed. However, there were clearcut data trends 
and significant F-ratios which favored the combination of contingency manage- 
ment and individualized instruction over conventional instruction, and data 
trends which indicated that students performed at higher quantitative and 
qualitative academic levels when they were exposed to contingency management 
than they did when they were not using the activity area. These data 
suggest that both contingency management and individualized instrucLion can 
have relevance for students' academic motivational problems, at least m scnooi 
populations simi lar to that from wh'ch this study's subjects were seie^te . 



As for the question of the feasibility of actually implementing this type 
of chcnge in educational system and setting conditions, no major barriers 
were highlighted by this study. While many school administrators initial 
reaction to this contingency management approach might be negative due to 
Doth their wish to avoid parental criticism that the approach might invol/e 
procedures which are too permissive, these initial negative reactions can be 
changed by careful orientation discussions. This example does r.uggest that 
trained counseling personnel functioning as ombudsmen for assessing ana re- 
solvinq system-ori ented needs within the context of Component No. 8 can e 
instrumental in relating these needs to youth outcomes and changing educational 
conditions so that students can be assisted to progress toward their personal 
development goals. 



^omgonen^jc^^^^sses^n^an^Jod^^ng^^o^^ 

Like the preceding component, this second of the CCGS indirect interven- 
tion components also focuses on within-school system-oriented neeas.Howe^^^ 
whereas Component No. 8 emphasized all non-staff needs occurring in educational 
systems and specific school settings. Component No. 9 attends to the needs 
not only of guidance and counseling staff but of all school personnel (e.g. , 
teachers, administrators, school psychologists, and Pf ^professionals) who 
interact with or for students in any type of a counseling relationship intended 
to facilitate student planning, decision-making, and personal management. 

As was previously noted a number of times, system needs such as the ones 
upon which this component is designed must be looked to ^ho'^'t-term, or at 
least to long-term, youth outcomes. Attempts should be made both wO identify 
the impact which shcool personnel characteristics and ^ 

developmental processes of the youth with whom they interact and to evaluate 
this impact in terms of the degree to which youth benefit from such interaction, 

This component necessitates a careful delineftion of the competencies 
counseling personnel need in order to interact efficiently . 

CCGS programs in contexts where individualized education is being attempted. 
Competencies necessary for successful implementation of activities such 
the following must be determined; 



1 . 



2 . 



serving as resource persons for student information gathering and 
processing experiences and for student decision making in areas 
such as educational and vocational choice. 

enabling students to identify their short- and long-range goals and 
to select and understand their appropriate programs of study. 
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3. helping to monitor the academic progress of students in instructional 
programs and classes and identifying students having progress pro- 
blems as well as ones needing intermittent progress reinforcement. 

4. monitorinn factors in educational systems and settings in order to 
determine the nature and degree of their contribution to student 
continuous progress toward inst^^ucti onal objectives and personal 
goals. 

5. accurately observing student behavior and acting as (or facilitating 
other people tc serve as) reinforcing agents or behavior models in 
order to help students produce, encourage, or maintain desirable 
behaviors and improve undesiratjle behaviors. 

6. assisting students, who need specific types of planning and manage- 
ment help, to select appropriate planning strategies which will 
facilitate their learning as well as their personal and social de- 
vel opment. 

7. conducting group counseling experiences by serving as planning stra- 
tegists, reinforcing agents, and behavior models in group activities 
involving concepts of reinforcement and modelling derived from learning 
theory principles. In these group sessions, promoting cohesiveness 

so that group members will become concerned about each other's pro- 
gress and will suggest alternate planning strategies, reinforce each 
other's progress, and present desirable models for observational 
learning just as easily (and perhaps with greater behavior modifi- 
cation impact because of peer social influence) as will adult coun- 
sel i ng personnel . 

Obviously, the specification of competencies such as those implied in 
the example activities listed above should shape the development of objectives 
and procedures for both the selection and pre-service and in-service training 
of these personnel. Too many pre-service training programs are tailored to 
conventional, non-individual ized, instructional settings and do not recognize 
the different skills which school staff need in order to function success- 
fully in systems of individualized education which atte^mpt to individualize 
guidance and counseling. In systems of individualized instruction, many cf 
the traditional roles of counseling personnel, such as a teacher or counselor, 
are managed by technological supports or by the organization of the system 
itself. The teacher-student or counselor-student activities relating to 
materials, organization, or clerical activities can be si gni fi cantly reduced 
in this type of individualization. For example, so many time-consuming de- 
tails are automated through computer facilities and as guidance learning 
units are developed to contain much of the guidance information counselors 
traditionally have had to dispense, counselors have more time available for 
engaging in actual counseling functions as defined in this document. 

Within such a context, those activities involving student-adult inter- 
action in a problem-solving situation receive heightened importance. Some 
of the interactions relate to the basic curriculum needs of students and some 
(e.g. , those activities listed above) to guidance and counseling needs. For 
this reason the roles of the school personnel need to be redefined to be mo»v^ 
appropriate to this new individualized system. It is suggested that the 
redefinition be in terms of the new adult-student i nteraction*^ needed to assist 
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each student to formulate and to meet his individual goals. Much emphasis 
has already been placed upon training professionals for basic curriculum- 
oriented interactions; little attention has been focused on training them for 
CCGS-type counseling activities (i.e., helping students with oersonal plan- 
ning, decision making, and management). It is necessary, then, to identify 
the type of CCGS-oriented interactions needed and to develop and test a 
training program for such counseling activities. This program would be co- 
ordinated with a program for training professionals for curriculum interac- 
tions. The determination as to whom would be trained for the different in- 
teractions identified as necessary in an individualized setting would be a 
function of the nature of both the interaction and the personnel available. 
This means that the interactions would be identified and people trained ac- 
cordingly rather tnan assigning interactions to pre-existing positions. 



Because of their daily direct contacts with students, counseling per- 
sonnel can be trained to be powerful agents for promoting youth development. 
For example, it might be assessed that a teacher's attentive responses are 
reinforcing a student's disruptive or antisocial behaviors, rather than more 
desirable academic or prosocial actions. In another instance, a staff member 
might be observed to be modeling a behavior exactly opposite to those which 
he desires to help his students learn and perform. If such school personnel 
receive both feedback on the undesirable effects produced oy their actions 
and training assistance to change the responses they emit and the consequences 
of their actions, imoortant Component No. 9 indirect interventions vfill have 
been implemented. 



For the CCGS programs developed in the project summarized in this docu- 
ment, emphasis has been on in-service training of counseling personnel directly 
involved in implementing these programs with youth. The training process neces- 
sitated production of: (1) general guides and teacher-counselor administrative 

manuals for CCGS programs (e.g., for the Personal and Social Development at the 
intermediate level as described in Chapter IX; for the Program for effective 
Personal Problem Solving at the secondary level as outlined in Chapter VJI; 
and for Group Counsel i ng--Learning Behaviors at intermediate and secondary 
levels as noted in Chapter IX); and (2) teacher-counselor supplements for speci- 
fic CCGS guidance learning units (e.g., for all units described in the personal 
assessment, personal choice opportunities, and personal goal formulation afeas 
of the educational -vocational programs summarized in Chapters V, U, and Vii;. 
These training materials have been employed informally either: (1) in training 

workshops during which they served as the basic references for discussions wi 
school personnel who later were going to counsel students in CCGS orograms and 
units; or (2) in individual consultations in which the prospective counseling 
person worked through supplements and other resource materials perti nent to the 
programs with which they would be connected and consulted with project staff 
members or school and district admi nistrators . 



In none of these contexts was a formally structured, carefully evaluated, 
training program used. Extensive efforts are needed to improve all training 
activities related to both the baric assumptions and explicit rationale of the 
CCGS as well as its guidance and counseling programs and units. A comprehen- 
sive training program for counseling personnel should include three parts. 
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1. Understandi ,ig of all aspects and components of the CCGS sc that 
the trainees will understand the guidance and counseling needs of 
students and be able to perform their roles in helping students 
meet these needs. 

2. Training on communication skil ls--focus would be on the dimensions 
of empathy, respect, genuineness or congruence, and concreteness or 
specificity of expression — to enable trainees to function effective- 
ly in interpersonal relationships. 

3. Training on specific techniques to be used once an effective inter- 
personal relationship has been established by providing high levels 
of the dimensions noted in part #2 above. Communication skills pro- 
vide the necessary atmosphere and framework within which counseling 
personnel can more effectively interact with students. Besides 
being able to relate effectively in interpersonal relationships, 
counseling personnel must be able to use specific techniques appro- 
priately. Some of these techniques would be ones derived from operant 
and classical conditioning principles of learning, and often classi- 
fied under the heading "behavioral counseling." Included here would 
be training in the use of verbal and non-verbal reinforcement, 
shaping procedures, behavior rehearsal, and role modeling. Behavi- 
oral counseling postulates that human problems are learned and that 
the best way to resolve them is through the application of learning 
principles. With this approach to counseling, a student and a coun- 
seling person use a problem-solving strategy to identify the pro- 
blem, gather relevant information, specify response alternatives 
which may lead to problem resolution, and speculate about consequences 
inherent in each suggested alternative. The student then has respon- 
sibilities of selecting what he thinks is the most appropriate re- 
sponse alternative and trying it out. As in all experimentation, 
there is a possibility that the cnosen alternative may not resolve 
his problem. Further adaptation and implementation may be necessary. 

In this relationship, it is the counseling person’s responsibility 

to set up conditions necessary for making the counseling setting a 
learning situation. Such conditons should facilitate a student's 
checking his perceptions, exploring new ways of responding, and re- 
hearsing new responses. Objectives of such counseling must be stated 
in behavioral terms and must vary from student to student, just as 
students' problems and experiences vary. 

Examples of necessary improvements in training methods and materials employed 
in this project include: clearer specification of training objectives; develop- 

ment, field testing, and revision of more training material and method al- 
ternatives than those which are currently available; and evaluation of the 
efficiency and effectiveness of the training resources and activities. In- 
dividualized training packages are needed for CCGS counseling personnel. 

These would be similar to those the Westinghouse Learning Corporation has 
developed and evaluated for teacher and administrator training in Project 
PLAN, Westinghouse's individualized educational system for elementary and 
secondary students. 
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Componen^jc^^^-^ssessui^^n^lo^^^i^lom^^n^jle^n^^ 



Component No. 10 is the first of two CCGS indirect intervention components 
which are desianed to assess conditions and resolve non-youth-oriented needs 
which occur outside of educational systems or the school settings in which such 
systems function. These components stress conditions and needs which have, or 
can have, a significant impact on youth developmental aspects which occur in 
educational contexts. Because of the strong interaction effects between 
external (i.e., non-school) factors and youth development, these beyond-school 
factors cannot be ignored. However, their identification and consideration must 
be related closely to, and be shaped by, youth developmental needs and outcomes. 
Assessment of the nature and extent to which beyond-school factors facilitate 
or retard the developmental processes of youth is an important part of behavioral 
situational analyses introduced on page 30 of Chapter III. Through this approach 
attempts are made to identify situational conditions which elicit or maintain 
both desirable and undesirable youth behaviors. If these behaviors operation- 
alize youth entry-level or terminal competencies related to the objectives of 
CCGS programs and if youth progress is going to be facilitated, changes in such 
situational conditions or factors might have to be either (1) attempted by 
school personnel, or (2) recommended to more appropriate community resources. 

Situational conditions of concern in Component No. 10 are the home and 
neighborhood environments, whereas Component No. 11 concentrates on more 
general community variables outside these two spheres of influence. The 
general nature of Compone'^^' No. 10 is to provide human and technical resources 
so that: (1) ccmmunicat io.i is maintained with parents, guardians, and repre- 

sentatives from the immeT' -'.e neighborhoods in v'hich students live; and (2) 
learning activities are .../eloped for, or ccnducted by, them, if appropriate. 

As in all other components, the general goal of Component No. 10 is to faci- 
litate each student's goal - formulation and : ^ Jirected activities. 

Component No. 10 received little attention during the project summarized 
in this document. Mo attempt was made to develop assessment procedures for 
either determining students' perceptions of the impact of home and neighbor- 
hood conditions on their lives, or actually investigating such conditions and 
collecting data from persons in these settings. Future research and develop- 
mental activities focusing on this component's assessment element will have to 
be preced'id by a clear delineation of the role and responsibilities school 
personnel in general, and counseling personnel in specific, should have in 
this area. There seem to be large variations among local school groups' 
resolution of this topic. For example, many local authorities believe that 
anything beyond school personnel's cursory interest and efforts in assessing 
home and neighborhood variables is beyond the sphere of school responsibili- 
ties and should be turned over to public and private community-based service 
agencies. At the same time, other educators have concluded that school 
personnel cannot help but become intimately involved in both assessment and 
active intervention activities. 

Although project staff did not devote extensive time and effort to 
producing dianges in home and neighborhood personnel conditions, it was 
decided that the involvement of parents and guardians in some of the CCGS 
guidance learning experiences in which their children were participating was 
necessary in order to insure the effectiveness of such experiences. Three main 
areas of involvement were attempted. First, attempts were made to familiarize 
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•. -r^'- , of the same individualized educational concepts and 

• '.ijdcnt'» were exposed in the orientation-in i nstructi onal - 

fitet in Chapter IV. Second, in the educational-vocational 
•V. .er'onal cv^sessment as discussed in Chapter V and personal 
outlined in Chapter VI, parents and guardians were asked 
rate i- inMructional-counseling and evaluational activities. For 
•. .^cjnrt'. worn requested to review their personal assessment data with 
>•-. '*■ i,ariiais and to obtain assistance in order to complete summary 
characteristics. Later, these adults received check 
•.C ttinq students to explain their personal data summaries, 

t^c, cjtnered personal data, and what tentative conclusions they 
c laM . of '.nese data. Third, students were encouraged to discuss 

cr juardians the behavior assessment and modification acti- 
ve a is involved in the Personal and Social Development Program summa- 
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art? definite needs for extensive research and development in all 
cr*oonent No. 10 including areas such as those summarized in the 
c*c: ‘ r.-; ^-aragraoh. As noted earlier, such efforts in each school district 
* ‘-.a.c lo follow speci f ication of the exact responsibilities school and 

personnel can assume in regard to home and neighborhood conditions. 

A ;r<>nninary step in acnieving this type of resolution must be an assessment 
' an svMer>-oriented needs related to this CCGS compo.ient and appropriate to 
i ^^.ons lucal conditions. However, this needs assessment should not be 
c:^.<;.#cted only uy school personnel. Student, home, and neighborhood representa- 
Vves sNould be involved as should staff from public and private social service 
* 9 «~fw:irs other lhar the school in order to insure as valid and reliable an 
i-.te«vsn«-nt prjcess as will be possible. Example reeds which this project's 
‘.’.a** Speculate will receive priority ranking in many school districts include 
•. *ic r>ced : 




tc obtain more parent and guardie assistance in the design, imple- 
n-rtation. and evaluation of both student and parent-guardian guidance 
royn 5 elinq programs. 

f'.*r i.T 4 >roved school-home communication patterns (e.g., teachei —parent , 
student-parent-counselor conferences) and technology so that parents 
ano guardians will be able to better understand and facil itate their 
stjoents' progress in CCGS developmental and prescriptive learning 
enporiences as well as in basic academic areas, 

*or more opportunites for parent and guardian involvement in programs 
which will enable them to improve their skills in child training prac- 
tices. including the use of behavior assessment and modification tech- 
niques as applied to their own responses and those of their children. 
t,A correlated need here involves more extensive summative evaluation 
the impact such programs as the following have on adult attitudes, 
Knowledge, and overt responses: the "Parent Effectiveness Training 

program developed by Dr. Thomas Gordon, and the behavior modification 
materials and methods produced by Dr. Gerald Patterson of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon--e,g. , the Patterson and Gull ion 1968 publication 
“living with Children: New Methods for Parents and Teachers"). 

for improved identification of, and possible changes in, significant 
neighbo-‘hood conditions (including peer and gang influence) which shape 
youth developmental patterns. 
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A prerequisite for the successful completion of all future research and develop- 
ment activities on Component No. 10, including needs assessment tasks, is the 
identification of youth outcomes which will be affected if needs such as those 
listed on the previous page are resolved. 



Component No. 1 l--As^^sjjTg__and__Modi_F^ijT^CojTim^^ 



In this component, the second beyond-school category of CtG.S indirect inter- 
ventions, attention is directed outside the immediate impact environmental condi- 
tions in each student's family and neighborhood have upon his development. The 
focus of Component No. 11 is on all other non-school conditions of students 
surroundings and, as in Component No. 10, efforts are mace to determine the 
influence these conditions have, and can be aided to have, on youth development. 
This component's general purpose is to facilitate communication between school 
and community representatives (e.g., public and private health, welfare, and 
employment agencies; government labor bureaus; education and training institu- 
tions; businesses and industries; labor and professional organizations) in order 
to; (1) provide resources which can be used on the basis of students indivi- 
dualized needs so that students will be assisted to formulate and progress toward 
their career goals, and (2) keep students and school personnel apprised or needs 
and conditions currently existing in the community. 



Although Component No. 11 received minimal concern during the project 
summarized in this document, it represents an area of heavy concentration for 
many guidance and counseling groups in recent years. At least three types of 
school -communi ty interactions have been investigated. The most typical type 
i;.:volves schoul -communi ty information dissemination interactions which attempt 
both to make current data on community opportunities available for critical 
moments of student career decision making and to enable community resources 
to publish data on their current needs and conditions. Some of the most inno- 
vative interaction techniques of this type are those recently developed for 
providing students with job opportunity information. Some of the more impres- 
sive job bank procedures briefly described in Chapter VI were initiated by 
the federal government; the Santa Clara County Office of Education in California, 
and a private organization. Interactive Learning Systems. Other techniques have 
been developed in order to disseminate information on opportunities available to 
youth who need specialized help such as: draft counseling, legal aid, college 

and training school exploration, financial assistance, mental health resources, 
drug abuse counseling, and sex problem advice and treatment. 



The second type of school -community interaction goes beyond the provision 
of information. It is represented by an active referral system which attempts 
to link youth with appropriate community resources, to implement follow-up 
studies in order to evaluate the success of such student-community contacts, 
and to coordinate additional contacts if these are desirable. The most salient 
example of this intervention is the mental health referral where a recommenda- 
tioii is made that a youth and/or his family receive professiona treatment from 
public or private personnel other than school district staff. However, exciting 
advances also have been made in using community resources and personnel for 
other purposes. For example, businesses, industries, professional and labor 
organizations, private individuals, and universities and col leges have cooperated 
to give students opportunities to explore occupational and educational settings 
in real life, and even to develop and receive assistance in carrying out special 
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projects and research which will help them make career decisions and meet their 
short-term goals. The third category of Component No. 11 school -community inter- 
ventions is the most assertive educational approach of all three types of inter- 
actions because it involves decisive attempts on the part of school personnel, 
and perhaps students or parents, to produce changes in community resources in 
order to make them more responsive and appropriate to youth needs. One example 
of this approach involves efforts to get business and industrial leaders to 
identify the performance criteria which high school graduates must satisfy in 
order to qualify for job openings. Also involved here can be attitude change 
programs aimed at getting such leaders to make their abi lity criteria more 
appropriate to their job task requirements and their personal characteristic 
criteria (e.g., applicant's ethnic group membership) more acceptable to social 
convictions and legal constraints. 



All three of the above types of Component No. 11 indirect interventions 
need to receive continued research and development investigation. Innovative 
but effective strategies must be selected for efficiently coordinating these 
interventions with, and integrating them into, school-based guidance and coun- 
seling programs. In addition, student-parent-counseling personnel teams need 
to explore successful ways of helping community services and institutions to 
adapt to continual changes in youth needs and characteristics as well as in 
conditions which influence the existence of these needs. As a key pai^t of all 
these continued activities, consistent efforts must be made to specify the 
desired youth-related benefits of these interventions and to evaluate their 
impact accordingly. 



Componer^^o^^^--ResearcI^an^Ev^^a^^i^ 



Even though research and evaluation concepts and activities have been 
stressed in each of the CCGS components described in preceding chapters, these 
two important aspects of guidance and counseling program development are iden- 
tified here as a separate component in order to highlight not only their exis- 
tence but also their importrant role in insuring that educational programs become 
increasingly effective and efficient in meeting youth guidance needs. For a 
more complete understanding of evaluation and research topics, the reader 
should consult:(l) Chapter III (cf. pages 42-46) which presented ideas under- 
lying this project's approach to program and strategy evaluation, feedback, and 
correction; and (2) the part of each chapter which outlined evaluation instru- 
ments, criteria, and procedures which had been explored (in some cases, through 
evaluative research studies) relevant to each component and which suggested 
improvements possible through future research activities. 

All of this document's preceding discussion of evaluation and research 
attempted to consistently explicate an integrated evaluation model including at 
least two major concepts. The first concept stresses the importance o"^ both 
formative and summative evaluation. The second concept demands that evaluation 
not be an isolated activity but an integral element of a comprehensive planning 
approach focusing on the needs of at least one human target population. These 
two concepts will be discussed further here even though it is hoped that by this 
point the reader who has closely reviewed preceding chapters needs little addi- 
tional clarification of the concepts. 
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Evaluation design and procedures basic to the CCGS approach to youth 
programs are conceptualized as having the purposes of providing reliable and 
timely data for making decisions on overall guidance and counseling program 
worth (i.e., "summative" evaluation) and for making continuous improvements 
in program design and methods while a program is being implemented (i.e., 

■' formative" evaluation). In order to be of use for decision making in the 
areas of summative and formative evaluation, program data must be weil related 
to the behavior of target population members, collected accurately, and presented 
in easily i nterpretabl 6 forms in order to be fully utilized by decision makers. 
Activities such as the following are required to implement this concept of eval- 
uation: (1) formulating youth program objectives in terms of the active needs 

of persons who will be the recipients of the program; (2) stating these objec- 
tives in measurable terms such that information can be collected regarding their 
attainment; (3) developing relevant and practical measures (criteria) and instru- 
ments of program impact defined in terms of changes in the behavior of members 
of the target population; (4) setting up mechanisms whereby information about 
planned and unplanned program effects can be gathered accurately, reliably, 
validly, and efficiently; and (5) communicating this information in an under- 
standable way at a time which coincides with important decisions program reci- 
pients and leaders must make 

The concept of evaluation outlined in the preceding paragraph must not be 
operationalized as an independent activity after programs have been designed and 

implemented. As a vital element in a comprehensive planning process, it must 
be seriously considered beginning with the preliminary phase of the total plan- 
ning process which includes groups of designing, implementing, evaluating, and 
revising activities. Only in that way will evaluation perform its important role 
in the cybernetic process of program development noted earlier in Chapter III. 

As that role and the total process are implemented, programs will be adapted to 
the changing characteristics and needs of youth. This document presents the 
application of this comprehensive planning approach to guidance and counseling 
programs. Therefore, as was illustrated by the list of five planning activities 
which both were listed on page 21 of Chapter III and were used as the organiza- 
tional scheme for Chapters IV and X, the target populations which received atten- 
tion here were youth and their parents and guardians. In other words, the compre- 
hensive planning approach has been applied to action programs for assisting youth 
development. Other than brief statements related to Component No. 8 presented 
earlier in this chapter, little discussion has been devoted to the application 
of the planning approach to a different target population--the administrators 
responsible for planning these programs. Future research must consider this 
topic as one of the priority areas of concern. Later research and development 
activities should concentrate on the needs and characteristics of program plan- 
ners and provide answers to questions such as: How do they organize themselves 

for comprehensively planning youth development programs? What administrative 
structure and budgetary procedures are necessary to initiate and operate these 
programs? How successful was their planning? 

In the past, research and evaluation activities in the area of school guid- 
ance and counseling have depended heavily on descriptive surveys and checklists 
of services as well as on subjective reactions of program consumers (e.g., 
students and parents) and staff (e.g., counselors, teachers, and administrators) 
in order to identify and use evaluative criteria. When outcome measures have 
been used, they have focused primarily on effects of questionable relevance to 
program objectives, which in turn have been vaguely stated. The usefulness of 
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consumer and staff responses to questions related to criteria such as the 
following is not denied: the programs are supervised by a chief administrator 

or someone chosen by him; assignment of counselors is based on counselor charac- 
teristics which promote effective relationships with students, parents, and staf 
guidance-related objectives are clearly understood by all staff; and a small- 
group meeting room is part of the school's guidance area. In addition, students 
and staff subjective reactions to overall programs and elements of programs 
provide conclusions and suggestions which can be used in the formative evalua- 
tion process as programs and strategies are refined. This possibility is illus- 
trated by the data summarized in Attachment B currently being used in an attempt 
to improve the CCGS Personal and Social Development Program. However, it is a 
matter of the degree of importance given to such data. The central thrust of 
the CCGS rationale is that maximum attention must be given to a long-neglected 
aspect of evaluation— program consumer outcomes, primarily youth knowledge, 
attitudinal, and non-test behavioral outcomes. Consumer or staff satisfaction 
is irrelevant if program outcomes in the form of youth development effects are 
not manifested and measurable. 

In order to use youth development outcome? informative or summative evalua- 
tion studies attempted in natural settings or in settings where steps are taken 
to control natural conditions systematically (as in experimental investigations 
using before-and-after comparisons to evaluate the effectiveness and efficiency 
of alternate treatment strategies which have similar object! ves--cf . Assumption 6 
on page 19) the anticipated aspects of program impact on youth first must be clearly 
stated in the form of measurable objectives. Also, these objectives must be derived 
from individual needs of program recipients and must specify criteria which will 
enable decisions to be made concerning youth achievem.ent , or lack of achievement, 
of objectives. To attain this type of objectives-based evaluation and research, 
school personnel, students, and parents will have to cooperate in ways that have 
not previously been attained in most school settings. Program objectives will 
have to be: (1) formulated on the basis of an explicit rationale, and hopefully, 

some reputable empirical data; (2) stated in written form; (3) conmunicated to 
all relevant persons; (4) accepted and actively supported; and (5) periodically 
assessed and modified accordingly, if necessary. In addition, counseling personnel 
will have to have a behavioral and experimental orientation which both aims at 
modifying materials and procedures to successively approximate these predetermined 
objectives and does not ignore unanticipated program outcomes or the processes 
producing those effects [see Messick's (1970) list of non-outcome specific concerns 
listed on pages 45 and 46]. 

In Chapters IV through XI and the preceding paragraphs of this section, many 
references have been made to research and development activities which shoul,. be 
conducted. The two suggestions previously noted or implied in this section 
sent two critical areas which need attention. These include the application of the 
comprehensive planning process to the administrative functions necessary for the 
ODGrdtion of guidancG dnd counsGling progrdms, dnd improvGmGnts in triG niGthodology 
of objectives-based evaluation of these programs. The following activities are 
ones the authors of this document recognize as priority research topics which must 
be added to the above two items. These suggestions provide a fitting conclusion 
to the discussion of an approach to individualizing guidance by using a cyclical 
olanninq model which requires that feedback procedures be maintained and consistent 
advances be made in order to improve and extend the CCGS rationale and programs. 
Research activities directly related to students must attempt to improve: needs 
assessment procedures (including follow-up studies); experience and prediction tables 
related to youth abilities, interests, and values; academic, personal , and social 
k development monitoring procedures to help youth (and their parents) understand their 



development progress and to alert appropriate counseling personnel to students 
experiencing developmental problems; and longitudinal studies of the impact whic 
individualized guidance and counseling programs have on youth long-range goals 
and development. Research on guidance-related aspects of educational systems must 
focus on; training counseling personnel for involvement in CCGS activities, t 
design and evaluation of many more indirect intervention procedure's ; feasibiii y 
and comparative studies of comprehensive planning approaches wh'ich relate to, 
and contrast with, the planning model recommended in this docunKint; and greater, 
but more economical, use of guidance computer technology than is illustrated y 
the applications summarized throughout this report. 
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TABLE 22 
(Page 1 of 4) 

PROJECT PLAN STUDENT REACTIONS 
TO THE PSDP ORIENTATION ACTIVITIES - INTERMEDIATE LEVEL 



SECTION 1 ' What do you think and feel about the orientation activities for the Personal and Social Development 
Program? 



1. The first orientation booklet, "Part I - Managing Your Behavior," was 



PLAN 

Students 


ALTERNATIVE 




excellent - easy to 
read and to under- 
stand; not confusing 
at all. 


good - I had a little 
trouble reading and 
understanding It; it 
was a little confus- 
ing. 


fair - I didn't find 
It easy or difficult; 
or impossible or con- 
fusing to read and 
understand. 


poor - difficult to 
read and to under- 
stand; I was quite 
confused. 


horrible - 
to read ar 
stand; ver 
material . 


• Impossible 
id to under- 
•y confusing 


N 


% 


N 


X 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


93 


40 


75 


33 


47 


20 


3 


1 


13 


6 



2. The second orientation booklet, "Part II - Personal Problem Solving," was 





ALTERNATIVE 






excellent easy to 
read and to under- 
stand; not confusing 
at all. 


good - I had a little 
trouble reading and 
understanding It; It 
was a little confus- 
ing. 


fair - I didn't find 
It easy or difficult; 
or Impossible or con- 
fusing to read and 
unders tand» 


poor - difficult to 
read and to under- 
stand; I was quite 
confused. 


horrible - 
to read ai 
stand; vei 
materl al . 


- Impossible 
id to under- 
ry confusinc 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


PLAN 

Students 


74 


31 


100 


41 


56 


23 


2 


1 


10 


4 



3. The first orientation booklet and Its activities were 



PLAN 

Students 


ALTERNATIVE 


very Interesting. 


quite Interesting but 
I could have been 
mt.re Interested. 


neither Interesting 
nor boring. 


a little boring. 


very borl 
not Inter 
all. 


ng; I was 
ested at 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


73 


30 


78 


33 


40 


17 


27 


11 


22 


9 



4. The second orientation booklet and Its activities were 





ALTERNATIVE 






very Interesting^ 


quite Interesting but 


neither Interesting 


a 11 ttle boring. 


very boring; I was 








I could have been 


nor boring. 








not Interested at 








more Interested. 










all. 






N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


X 


N 


% 


PLAN 

Students 


77 


32 


69 


28 


40 


16 


32 


13 


26 


11 



5. The orientation booklets anc activities have 





ALTERNATIVE 




helped me understand mv own behavior and that of other 
people. 


not helped me understand my 
other people. 


own behavior and ttiat of 




N 


% 


N 


% 


PLAN 

Students 


'n 


81 


39 


19 
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SECTION n - What do you remember 
Development Program? 



and understand from the orientation activities in the Personal 
(Correct responses ere indicated by asterisks.) 



and Social 



1. Having a "personal problem" means that a student 



PLAN 

Students 




ALTERNATIVE 




has something negative he 
wants to change. 


is told to "improve" a 
certain behavior. 


wants to "encourage" one 
of his social behaviors. 


has picked oi 
wants to worl 


jt a goal he 
^ toward. * 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


A. 


N 


% 


122 


50 


28 


12 


35 


15 


54 


23 




2. "Social beh 


lavior" involves the things a 


person does when he or she is 


PLAN 

Students 


ALTERNATIVE 


with another person. 


working on a task by himseli 


F or by herself. 


N 


% 


N 


% 


217 


90 


25 


10 



3, The "Personal and Social Development Program" attempts to help 





ALTERNATIVE 






student learn how to act 
and to get them to act in 
ways school people want. 


teachers learn ways they 
can change students' 
behaviors , 


students make any changes 
in their behavior that they 
and their teachers agree 
upon. 


students and parents improve 
students' body growth and 
physical appearance. 




N 


% 


N 




N 


% 


N 


- 


PLAN 

Students 


109 


47 


22 


9 


102 


43 


5 


1 



12. List below any ways you think the ^irst orientation booklet, "Part I - Managing Vour Behavior," and its 
activities might be improved. 





No improvements needed. 


Unconstructive negative comments. 


Constructive sugg 


lestions . 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


PLAN 

Students 


67 


43 


43 


27 


48 


30 


1 


3. List below any v 
activities mi 


rfays you think the s« 
t be Improved, 


icond orientation booklet, "Part II - p£ 


irsonal Problem Solving," and its 


PLAN 

Students 


No improvements needed. 


Unconstructive negative comments. 


Constructive sug{ 


;es t1 ons , 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


32 


52 


25 


16 


49 


32 



14. List bc5ow any parts of the orientation booklets or activities which you couldn't understand, which were diffi- 
cult to read, or which weren't very interesting or helpful. 



1 


All was good. 




All was bad. 




Specific parts ne 


ieded improving. 


1 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


1 PLAN 
1 Students 


71 


56 


21 


16 


36 


28 
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6. The orientation booklets and activities have 





ALTERNATIVE 


PLAN 

Students 


not Interested me In trvinq to manoqe and change my 
behavior to get better results from my actions. 


Interested me in trying to rr 
to get better results from n 


tanaqe and change my behavior 
ly actions . 


r; 


% 


N 


% 


65 


27 


179 


73 




7. The problem-solving skills 


I learned about 1n the second orientation booklet probably will 


PLAN 

Students 


ALTERNATIVE 


help me solve some of the personal problems I face In 
the future . 


not help me solvp some of the personal problems I far.e in 
the future- 


N 


% 


N 


% 


181 


76 


57 


24 



8. One ov more of my personal or social behaviors have 



PLAN 

Students 


ALTERNATIVE 




improved because I began working on 
this Personal and Social Development 
Program. 


not changed because 1 *'egan working 
on this Personal and Social Develop- 
ment Program. The program has not 
influenced Lhe way I now act. 


produced less des 
myself or others 
working on this P 
Development Progr 


irable results for 
because I began 
ersonal and Social 
“am. 


T ' 


* 


N 


% 


N 


% 


132 


55 


93 


39 


16 


6 



9. In STEP 4 (the last step) of the second orientation booklet, 1 decided 



PLAN 

Students 


ALTERNATIVE 


not to work on any more 
Booklets In this Personal 
and Social Development 
Program. 


to work on at least one of 
the specific booklets which 
try to help students 
encourage their behaviors. 


to work on at least one of 
the specific booklets which 
try to help students 
Improve their behaviors. 


to work on at 
encourage a- : 
booklet. 


: lea*;t one 
1 one 1 mprove 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


76 


32 


66 


28 


36 


15 


58 


25 



10. I think that other fifth and sixth grade students at my school should 



PLAN 

Students 


ALTERNATIVE 




take these orientation activities — 
everybody can profit from them. 


take these orientation activities 
only If they want and need them. 


not take these or1 
ties — they won't t 


lentatlon actlvl- 
lelp students at all. 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 




93 


39 


139 


58 


9 


3 



11. I think that the Personal and Social Development Program, at least from what I know about It, should 


PLAN 

Students 


ALTERNATIVE 


be Included In all Project PLAN classes each school 
year. 


not be Included In all Proj« 
year. 


ict PLAN classes each school 


N 


% 


N 


- 


146 


64 


82 


36 
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4. A student who usually Is told what to do and when to do It 





ALTERNATIVE 






is managing his own behavior 






N 


% 


N 


% 


PLAN 

Students 


220 


92 


20 


8 




5. To ‘"manage" your behavior 


successful 1y means 




ALTERNATIVE 




PLAN 

Students 


to control your actions so I 
that you get the immediate 
results you want for your- 
self. 


1 to tr.v to do something 
ivhich is impossible. 


to control your actions so 
that you get the results 
you want both for yourself 
and for others around yoL.* 


to think of w 
doing and not 
concerned wit 
of what you c 


ihat you're 
: to be 

:h the results 
lo. 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 




N 




121 


49 


7 


1 


118 


48 


1 


0 



6. A plan for a personal problem is 



1 


ALTERNATIVE 




PLAN 

Students 


an outlir? describing what 1 
the problem is. 1 


ar alternative solution to 
1 that problem. 


an outline of what must be 
done to solve that problem. 

Ik 


a schedule of 
a student wi 1 
whether or nc 
has been soU 


' dates on which 
1 evaluate 
»t his problem 
red . 


N 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


38 


16 


78 


32 


86 


36 


39 


16 



1 

1 PLAN 
I Students 


f ^ 1 y 1 l.tpi UVC W 

to change a behavior which 
ha<; Ipd to undesirable 

1 ll * 


ALTERN 

to learn a behavior which 
has undesirable results. 


lATIVE 

to change a behavior which 
ha«; led to desirable 
resiil ts . 


to perform mo 
vi or which ha 
undesirable r 


re often a beha- 
s led to 
■esul ts . 


N 


% 


N 1 % 


N 


% 


N 


% 


127 


53 


— 


80 


34 


20 


8 



8. Write below five proble.-solving skills which might help you make any changes you desire in your personal and 

-^1 



“1 

PLAN 

Students 


social 

Ident fying 
ing the proh 

i 


nav 1 ur . 

and defin- 
ilem. 

% 


Assessing th 
N 


e problem. 
% 


Considering alt,*rna- 
t1 ve solutions to the 

problem . 

N r ^ 


Choosing a 
second best 
solve the p 
Working out 
the best pi 

N 


best and a 
, pi an to 
iroblem. 

; detai Is of 
an. 


Trying out the best 
plan, evaluating and 
making any needed 
changes . 

N 1 ^ 


63 


20 


60 


19 


I ! 


1 


62 


20 


SO I 


1 
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REACTIONS OF NINE PROJECT PLAN TEACHERS 
TO THE PSDP ORIENTATION ACTIVITIES - INTERMEDIATE LEVEL 

SECTION I - What do you think and feel about (J^e orientation activities for the Personal and r>oc1a‘J Development 
Program? 



1. The first orientation booklet, "Part I - Managing Your Behavior," was 





ALTERNATIVE 




excellent - easy to 
read and to under- 
Stands not confusing 
at a11. 


good - I had a little 
trouble reading and 
understand If, it 
was a little confus- 
ing. 


fal** - I didn’t find 
It easy or difficult; 
or Impossible or con- 
fusing to read and 
understand. 


poor - difficult to 
read and to under- 
stand; I was quite 
confused. 


horrible - Impossible 
to read and to under- 
stands very confusing 
material . 




N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


1 PLAN 
1 Teachers 


1 


B 


0 


0 


0 



2. The second orientation booklet, "Part II - Personal Problem Solving," was 





ALTERNATIVE 




excellent - easy to 
read and to under- 
stand; not confusing 
at all. 


good - I had a little 
trouble reading and 
understand It; It 
was a little confus- 
ing. 


fair - I didn't find 
It easy or difficult; 
or impossible or con- 
fusing to read and 
understand. 


poor - difficult to 
read and to under- 
stand; I wa.s quite 1 

confused. > 


1 horrible - Impossible 
1 to read snd to under- 
: tand; very confusing 
{ material. 




N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


PLAN 

Teachers 


0 


4 


4 


1 


0 



3. The first orientation booklet and Its activities were 







ALTERNATIVE 




very interesting. 


quite Interesting but 
I could have been 
iRore Interested. 


neither Interesting 
nor boring. 


a intle boring. j 


very boring; I was 
not Interested at 
[all. 




N 


N 


N 


N j 


! ^ 


PLAN 

Teachers 


6 


2 


1 


0 


0 



4. The second orientation booklet and Its activities were 







ALTERNATIVE 




very Interesting. 


quite Interesting but 
I could have been 
more Interested. 


neither Interesting 
nor boring. 


a little boring. 


very boring; I was 
not Interested at 
a11. 




N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


PLAN 

Teachers 


0 


6 


1 


2 


0 



5. The orientation booklets and activities have 





ALTERN/ 


VTIVE 


helped them understand their own behavior and that tf 
other people. 


not helped them understand their own behavior and that of 
other people. 


N 


N 


I PLAN 
I Teachers 


5 


2 
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3. The orientation booklets and activities have 







ALTERNATIVE 




not interested them in tiding to manage and change their I 
FeFavior to get better resu.tt from their actions. 1 


interested them in trying to manage and change their 
behavior to get better results from their actions. 


■ — — — i 

N j 


[ 


JpLAN 
1 Teachers 


J 


[ 


1 ■ - — 





7. The problem-solving skills they learned about in the second orientation booklet probably will 





ALTERNATIVE 




help then solve some of the personal problems they face 
Tn^e future. 


not help them solve sore of the personal problems they 
face in the future. 


N 


N 


1 PLAN 
1 Teachers 


8 


0 


1 





8. One or more of their personal and social behaviors have 





ALTERNATIVE 






improved because 
on this Personal 
ment Program. 


they began working 
and Sc'.ial Develop- 


not changed because they began work- 
ing on this Personal and Social 
Developrent Program. The program 
has not influenced the way they now 


produced less desirable results for 
themselves or others because they 
began working on thi.^ Personal and 
Social Development Program. 








act. 






— 

N 


N 


N 


PLAN 

Teachers 


1 




0 

— 



9. In STEP 4 (the last step) of the second orientation booklet, they decided 



’ 


not to work on any more 1 

booklets in this Personal 
and Social Development 
Program J 


ALTERNA 

1 to work on at least one of 
1 tha specific booklets which 
1 try to help students 
encourage their behaviors. 

1 N 


TIVE 

to work on at least one of 
the specific booklets which 
try to help students 
improve their behavioi*s. 

N 


to work on at least one 
onr Miiraqp and one improve 
book^letT 

N 


f PLAN 

1 TAarhers 


N 1 

Some 


1 Some 


Sore 


Most 


B 1 17 OW* 1 c f ^ 







10. I think that other fifth and sixth grade students at my school should 





ALTERNATIVE 







take these orientation activities — 
everybody can profit from them. 


take these orientation activities 
only if they want and need them. 


not take these orientation activities 
t^y won't help students at all. 


N 


N 


N 




1 PLAN 
1 Teachers 


2 


7 


0 



n. 



think that the Personal an 



Social Developmenv Program, at least from what I know about it, should 




PLAN 

Teachers 





be included in all Project PLAN classes each school 
year. 


not be included in all Project PLAN classes each school 
year. 


N 


N 


8 


1 
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1 2 . List below any ways you think the first orientation booklet, “Part I - Managing Your Behavior. ** and i ts 
activities might be improved . 

a. Looking up the vocabulary words was confusing and disliked by some. 

b. Let students make up their own role play situations. 

c. On front of booklets write "DO NOT WRITE IN THIS BOOKLET." 

d. Should be better organized so that large groups of children are not finished at the same time, waiting 
for meetings. 



1 3 . List below any ways you think the second orientation booklet, "Part II - Personal Problem Solving," and Its 
acti VI tfes~mi^t be improveg . 

a. The second booklet needed to have an activity such as a role play. 

b. It was difficult for the children to see the relationship between the booklet problems and their own 
problems. 

c. Should be shorter with simpler vocabulary. 

d. The concepts of "before" and "after" conditions were difficult. 



14- List below any parts of the orientation booklets or activities which you couldn't understand, which were 
difficult, or which wer^’t very inter^Sl^ng or neipTuT T 

a. The children had difficulty in transferring the material discussed in the booklet to themselves. This 
was particularly true of the problem-solving skills. 

b. The second booklet was more difficult than the first- So much print was discouraging to the less 
capable students. 




o 
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STUDENT REACTIONS TO PSDP PRESCRIBED LEARNING EXPERIENCE BOOKLETS 



INTERMEDIATE LEVEL 



1. Which type of booklet did you work on? 





ALTERNATIVE 




A booklet on a Behavior tc be 
Encouraged. 


A booklet on a Behavior to be 
Improved. 


I cannot remember 
booklet it was. 


* which type of 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


PLAN 

Students 


76 


26 


124 


42 


92 


32 


Non-PL AN 
Students 


23 


20 


4B 


42 


44 


38 


Total 


99 


24 


172 


42 


136 


33 



2. What was the title of the booklet? In other words, what behaviors did it talk about? 





Dealing 
Effecti vely 
wi th 

Difficult 

Situations 


Carrying 
Through on 
Assigned and 
Agreed-Upon 
Tasks with 
Res pons i - 
bility and 
Effort 


Showing 

Independence, 

Initiative, 

and 

Originality 


Showing 
Honesty and 
Integrity 


ShOMi ng 
Consideration 
for the 
Feelings of 
Others 


Contrl 
to Gro 
Intere 
and Go 


buting I 
up 1 

sts ! 

lals 


1 Dealin 
1 Effect 
1 with R 
Conven 
and Te 
Sugges 


g 

i vely 
ules , 
itions , 
acher 
tions 


Didn't 

rememb 


er 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


X 


N 


X 


PLAN 

Students 


23 


7 


5 


1 


32 


ID 


44 


14 


52 


16 


29 


9 


28 


9 


106 


34 


Non-PLAN 

Students 


6 


5 


4 


3 


2 


2 


14 


12 


10 


9 


4 


4 


5 


4 


71 


61 


Total 


29 


6 


9 


2 


34 


8 


58 


13 


Ll_ 


14 


33 


8 


33 


8 


177 


41 



3. How much of the booklet did you work on? 




ALTERNATIVE 






No more than Steps 1, 2, or 3. 


No more than Steps 4, 5, or 6. 


I completed all s 


,even steps. 


N 


% 


N 




N 




PLAN 

Students 


77 


27 


53 


18 


158 


55 


Non-PLAN 

Students 


15 


14 


34 


31 


60 


5S 


Total 


92 


23 


87 


22 


218 


55 



4, .f you did not work on all the steps in your booklet, state why you did not complete it 





Didn't like it. 


No time. 


Other. 






N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


PLAN 

Students 


22 


25 


39 


45 


26 


30 


Non-PLAN 

Students 


7 


14 


28 


57 


14 


29 


Total 


29 


21 


67 


49 


40 


3D 
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5. The booklet I read helped me understand myself : 





ALTERNATIVE 




much better. 


better. 


I ‘m undecided. 


not much 


at all. 


not at all 






N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


PLAN 

Students 


52 


18 


87 


30 


57 


20 


36 


13 


55 


19 


Non-PLAN 

Students 


34 


30 


37 


33 


20 


18 


12 


11 


10 


8 


Total 


86 


22 


124 


i 


L-n 


13 


48 


12 


65 


16 



6. The booklet I read helped me understand others : 





ALTERNATIVE 




much better. 


better. 


I *m undecided. 


not much 


at all . 


not at all 


1 . 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


PLAN 

Students 


41 


14 


100 


34 


61 


21 


31 


11 


57 


20 


Non-PLAN 

Students 


33 


30 


43 


39 


16 


14 


13 


11 


6 


6 


Total 


74 


18 


143 


36 


77 


19 


44 


11 


63 


16 



7, As a result of working on the booklet, one or more of my personal or social behaviors have: 





ALTERNATIVE 




improved a great deal. 


improved some. 


not changed at all . 


become a li 


ittle worse. 


become a 1 


ot worse. 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


PLAN 

Students 


50 


17 


132 


46 


94 


32 


5 


2 


9 


3 


Non-PLAN 

Students 


24 


20 


59 


53 


22 


20 


3 


3 


4 


4 


Total 


74 


18 


191 


48 


116 


29 


8 


2 


13 


3 



8. If the booklet helped you change at least one of your behaviors in the way you wanted, do you think that 
change will last? 





ALTERNATIVE 




It helped me change my behavior only 
as long as I worked on the booklet. 


It helped me change my behavior but 
that change won’t last. 


It helped me char 
think the change 


ige my behavior and I 
will last. 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


PLAN 

Students 


45 


19 


55 


23 


137 


58 


Non-PLAN 

Students 


12 


13 


23 


24 


59 


63 


Total 


57 


16 


78 


23 


196 


60 
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9. 1 think that the work in this booklet was: 





ALTERNATIVE 


very useful to me; 
It helped me meet 
the goal 1 wanted. 


useful to me; It 
helped me move toward 
the goal I wanted. 


I*m undecided. 


probably wasted; not 
very useful to me. 


a waste of time; not 
useful to me at all . 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


PLAN 

Students 


64 


23 


72 


26 


65 


23 


24 


9 


55 


19 


Non-P M 
Students 


32 


29 


35 


32 


19 


18 


i: 


10 


12 


11 


Total 


96 


25 


1D7 


23 


84 


22 


35 


9 


67 


17 



10. If you think that this booklet was helpful , In what way did it help you? 
A. What specific behaviors did you change? 





Helped change a specific behavior. 


Didn't help change. 


N 


% 


N 


X 


PLAN 

Students 


111 


74 


39 


26 


Non-PL AN 
Students 


58 


83 


12 


17 


Total 


169 


77 


51 


23 



B. How did you change? 





Changed for the better. 


Didn't change or got worse. 


N 


% 


N 


% 


PLAN 

Students 


IDl 


72 


39 


28 


Non-PLAN 

Students 


57 


84 


11 


16 


Total 


158 


76 


50 


24 



11. If you think that your booklet was not helpful, state why It was not helpful. 





Non-specific negative comments 


Specific reasons 






N 


% 


N 


- 


PLAN 

Students 


65 


75 


20 


24 


Non-PLAN 

Students 


15 


j3 


9 


37 


Total 


80 


73 


29 


27 
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H . fcoofc . 





Al^E^ATlVt 






rtc*11«nt - 

r««d «nd to 
vt«'«0, ^qt 

•t «n. 


t4l)r to 
COn^i/l '"Q 


good - 1 »'#C d kiltie 
trooblr rtidir-; *rd 
• »ftd#r\i*f>{J1 ng ’t, 

' t 4 1 Ut1 r 

1 »*g. 


fi^r - 1 didn't fi^'d 
1 t t4»y or dlf f tcul t 
to r«4d tnd undev > 
itiod. 


poor - d1 f f 
read ind to 
stand; 1 t w 
conf uS 1 nq. 


icult to 
1 gnd«r- 
as quite 


horrible - 
to read an 
stand; ver 
materl a1 . 


Impossible 
d under* 

■y confusing 










; 


H 


t 


H 


• 


N 


• 


? . i% 

• • t 


4 


4^ 


<• ■ 


:3 


S6 


20 


\2 


4 


34 


12 


\ - - : , i,^ 


; n 




4. 

s 


4^ 


) 4 


14 


S 


C 


b 


6 


' :1*‘ 


* 4; 




L3_ 


)C 




IH 


1 7 


4 


4Q 


10 



‘. <i<cr»ec * »' M *^tra ior t»: 

•c rf r 1*.^ f;* I 







•ev * 












Sif AH 

* t •. \ 

* . ' • 


4* 


4* 


w. 


^9 


44 


4^ 


4 . 


r: 3 


’it 
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. to remetnber to keep a daily record of my progress. 





ALTERNATIVE 




Yes No 




N 


X 


N 


% 


Students 


118 


48 


129 


52 


Non-PLAN 

?:udents 


47 


60 


31 


40 


Total 


165 


51 


160 


49 



18. List any suggestions you have for improving the booklet on which you worked. 





No improvement needed. 


Negative connents. 




Soecific construe 


:tive suggestions , 




N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


PLAN 

Students 


47 


40 


35 


29 


37 


31 


Non-PLAN 

Students 


17 


43 


8 


21 


14 


36 


Total 


64 


41 


43 


27 


51 


32 
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REACTIONS OF THE 



FOUR NON-PROJECT PLAN TEACHERS AND THE NINE PROJECT 
TO THE PSDP BOOKLETS - INTERMEDIATE LEVEL 



PLAN TEACHERS 



1. In genernl, ctie booklets on which miy students worked helped thorn understand themselves 





ALTERNATIVE 






much better. 


better. I 


1 I'm undecided. 


not much at all. 


not at all. 




N 




N 


N 


N 


Non-PLAN 

Teachers 


0 


0 


1 


3 


0 


PLAN 

Teachers 


0 


6 


2 


1 


0 


Total 


0 


^ 


3 




0 



2. In general, the booklets on which my students woriced helped them understand others: 





alternative 








much better. 


better. 


I'm undecided. 


not much at all . 


not at all. 




N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


— — 


Non-PLAN 

Teachers 


0 


0 


1 


3 


0 


PLAN 

Teachers 


0 


6 


2 


1 


0 


Total 


0 


6 


3 


4 


0 



3. As a result of working on these booklets, one or more of the personal or social behaviors of most of 
ny students have: 





ALTERNATIVE 








Improved a great deal. 


Improved some. 


not changed at all. 


become a little worse. 


become a lot worse. 




N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


Non-PLAN 

Teachers 


0 


1 


3 


0 


0 


PLAN 

Teachers 


0 




1 

1 


0 


0 


Total 


0 


9 


1 ^ 


0 


0 



4. If the booklets helped most of your students change at least one of their behaviors In the way they wanted 
do you think that change will last? 







- 




It helped them change their behaviors 
only as long as they worked on the 
booklets. 


It helped them change their behav- 
iors but that change won’t last. 


It helped them change their behaviors 
and I think the change will last. 




N 


N 


N 


Non-PLAN 

"eachers 


1 


0 


1 


PLAN 

Teachers 


0 


3 


4 


Total 


1 


3 


5 1 
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5. I think that the work on these booklets was: 





ALTERNATIVE 






very useful to most 
of my students; it 
helped them meet the 
goals they wanted. 


useful to most of my 
students; it helped 
them move toward the 
goals they wanted. 


I *m undecided. 


probably wasted; not 
very useful to them. 


a waste of time; not 
useful to them at all. 




N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


Non-PLAN 

Teachers 


0 


1 


1 


2 


0 


PLAN 

Teachers 


0 


6 


3 


0 


0 


Total 


0 


7 


4 


2 


0 



6. If you think that some or all of these booklets were helpful. In what ways did they help your students? 
A. What specific behaviors did they change? 



Non-PLAN 

Teachers 


(1) Not noticeable. 

(2) Helped children focus on behavior but I'm not sure the behavior changed. 


PLAN 

Teachers 


(1) Children improved particularly in the areas of "Showing Consideration for the Feelings of Tthers" and 
"Dealing with Difficult Situations.” Booklets which required a change in behavior seemed rework best. 

(2) Children became more thoughtful of the consequences of their actions. 

(3) Even though this was extra work, in general the children were willing to do it. 



B. How did they change? 



Noi.-PLAN 

Teachers 


(1) They felt guilty if they misbehaved, but they still misbehaved. 1 


PLAN 

Teachers 


(1) Students recognized they had a problem and were surprised to find they could do something about it. 
Since others also had problems, they didn't feel isolated. 

(2) They made efforts to help and include others In school work and play. 

(3) Better group and peer relations. 

(4) Better attitudes toward school and work. 

(5) Better at controlling tempers. 

(6) More willing to participate In groups. 



7. If you think that some or all of these booklets were not helpful, state why they were not helpful. 



Non-PLAN 

Teachers 


(1) Too complicated for students to follow. 

(2) Vocabulary too advanced. 

( 3 ) Some booklets were not appropriate for the children to vi*rom they were assigned. 


PLAN 

Teachers 


(1) Vocabulary too difficult. 

(2) Too long. 

( 3 ) Too unstructured for fifth graders. Need more clarification, discussion, and reinforcement. 

( 4 ) Students felt It took time from their regular work. 

(5) Some students didn't feel a need for Improvement. 
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8. At some future time 1f most of your students had the chance, would they like to work on another booklet 
to Improve another one of their behaviors? 





ATERNATIVE 


Yes. 


No. 


N 


N 


Non-PLAN 

Teachers 


1 


3 


PLAN 

Teachers 


7 


1 


Total 


8 


4 



9. 1 think that other fifth and sixth grade students at rriy school should: 





— 


ALTERNATIVE 






work on booklets like these— they can 
help everybody. 


work on booklets like these i» 

they want and need them. 


not work on booklets like these— they 
won't help students at all. 




N 


N 


N 


Non-PLAN 

Teachers 


0 


2 


1 


PLAN 

Teachers 


0 


9 


0 


Total 


0 


11 


1 



10. 1 think th>? Personal and Social Development Program, at least from what I now know about It, should 





ALTERNATIVE 




be Included In all my school’s fifth and sixth grades 
each year. 


not be Included In all my school's fifth and sixth grades 
ea^ year, 


N 


N 


Non-PLAN 

Teachers 


1 


3 


PLAN 

Teachers 


8 


1 


Total 


9 


4 



11, Most of the booklets on which my students worked and their activities were 





1 


1 ALTERNATIVE 




1 


1 very Interesting. 


a little bit Interest- 
ing. 


neither Interesting 
nor boring. 


a little boring. 


very boring; not 
Interesting at al ! . 




N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


Non-PLAN 

Teachers 


0 


1 


0 


1 


2 


PLAN 

Teachers 


2 


6 


0 


0 


0 


Total 


2 


7 


0 


1 
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12. Host of these booklets were: 





ALTERNATIVE 




excellent * easy to 
read and to under- 
stand; not confusing 
at all. 


good - most students 
had a little trouble 
reading and under- 
standing them; they 
were a little confus- 
ing. 


fair - most students 
didn't find them easy 
or difficult to read 
and understand. 


poor - difficult to 
read and understand; 
they were quite con- 
fusing. 


horrible - Impossible 
to road and under- 
stand; very confus- 
ing material . 




N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


Non-PLAN 

Teachers 


0 


1 


1 


2 


0 


PLAN 

Teachers 


0 


8 


1 


0 


0 


Total 


0 


9 


2 


2 


0. 



13. When n\y students worked on these booklets* It was difficult for them: 
. to rementer the details of specific behaviors they performed. 





ALTERNATIVE 




Yes. 


No. 


Could not evaluate. 




N 


N 


N 


Non-PLAN 

Teachers 


3 


0 


1 


PLAN 

Teachers 


S 


4 


0 


Total 


8 


4 


1 



. to choose a plen that would work. 





ALTERNATIVE 




Yes. 


No. 


Could not evaluate. 




N 


N 


N 


Non-PLAN 

Teachers 


2 


0 


2 


PLAN 

Teachers 


8 


1 


0 


Total 


10 


1 


2 




. to reme«^er to keep 


a dally record of their progress. 






UTERNATIVE 




Yes. 


No. 


Could not evaluate. 




N 


N 


N 


Non-PLAN 

Teachers 


2 


G 


2 


PLAN 

Teachers 


7 


2 


0 


Total 


9 


2 


2 
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14. List «ny suggestions you have for Improving the booklets on which your students worked. 



Non-PLAN 

Teachers 


(1) Make directions easier to follow. 


PLAN 

Teachers 


(1) Simplify the vocabulary. 

(2) Hake fhe booklets shorter. 

(3) More activities and specific rxamples. 

(4) Include some "home environment" activities which Involve parents and siblings. 



15. Do you heve any other conrents regarding your own feeling or the feeling of your students tcarJ the PLE 
booklets? 



Non-PLAN 

Teachers 


(1) Children really resented the assessment. Going through all the Items was tiring and they didn t like g 

on their friends. 

(2) A few children liked the booklets and finished early; others didn't care for them out were encouraged to 

finish. — 


PLAN 

Teachers 


(1) Students highly disliked the assessment and this created. In some, a negative attitude toward the whole 
program. 

(2) Think program 1s more realistic and straightforward than others I have seen. 

(3) Operation might be quite different If only a few students were Involved as needed. 

(4) If a student doesn't want to work on booklets, he should not. Encourage him to do so. but he must want to 
help hlmsolf. 

(5) Working on booklets made them more aware of their beha ior and that of others. 



Ifi. Most of av students required the following aa»unt of teacher assistance while working on the PLE 
booklets. 







" ALTERNATIVE 






little or none at all . 


a moderate amount— no 
different than any other 
typical Instructional 
materials. 


a lot of help— -really kept 
me busy. 


far t«o much help--overbur- 
^isined me. 




N 


N 


N 


N 


Non-PLAN 

Teachers 


0 


1 


3 


0 


PLAN 

Teachers 


1 


5 


1 


1 


Total 


1 


6 


4 


1 



17. What additional help. If any. do you think your students could have used In these booklets? 



Non-PLAN 

Teachers 




PLAN 

Teachers 


(1) A great deal. Teachers didn't have time to give all the help students needed. More time Is needed to I 

discuss material and for Individual conferencing. j 

(2) Ability to read better and understand what Is read. 




18. What percentage of your students coaipleted their booklets? 













lOOX 




60% 


40% 


20% or less 


I don't know. 




N 


■ 1 

N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


Non-PLAN 

Teachers 


1 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


PLAN 

Teachers 


4 


2 


2 


0 


1 


0 


Total 


5 


2 


li 5 




1 


0 
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19. Did most of your students understand the "befores" or "afters" concepts? 





ALTERNATIVE 




No. 


Yes. 




N 


N 


Non- PLAN 
Teachers 


1 


3 


PLAN 

Teachers 


3 


4 


Total 


4 


7 



20. Could most of your students recall "befores" or "afters" for their own behaviors? 





ALTERNATIVE 




No. 


Yes. 




K 


N 


Non-PLAN 

Teachers 


3 


1 


PLAN 

Teachers 


3 


5 


Total 


6 


6 



21. What difficulty, If any, do you think your students had In choosing a plan for trying to change their behaviors 
through a PLE booklet? 



Non-PLAN 

Teachers 


(1) They could not think of a plan without help. 

(2) Didn’t really understand what a plan was. 

(3) They had difficulty connecting the booklet with real life. 


PLAN 

Teachers 


(1) Didn't thoroughly understand concept of choosing a plan. Often couldn't see relationship of plan to effort 
to change. Hard to transfer to own life. 

(2) They didn’t make their goals specific enough— too general and too high. 

(3) Not enough teacher time to work Individually with student; to conference and help develop a plan. 

(4) If student assigned to an "Encourage" PLE, they felt they already were doing all they could. 

(5) If not working on a booklet of their choice, did not know how or where to go. 



22. Did most of your students keep records of their behavior modification progress as they worked through 
the booklets? 





ALTERNATIVE 




No. 


Yes 




N 


N 


Non-PLAN 

Teachers 


2 


1 


PLAN 

Teachers 


7 


2 


Total 


9 


3 



23. What percentage of your 5 udents seemed to Involve their parents In what they were trying to do as they worked 
through their bookKts? 



o 

ERIC 





ALTERNATIVE 






lOOX 


80% 


60X 


40X 


20% or less 


I don't know. 




N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


Non-PLAN 

Teachers 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


1 


PLAN 

Teschors 


0 


1 


2 


1 


2 


3 


Total 


0 


1 


2 


1 

1 


5 


4 
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STUDENT REACTIONS TO THE HIGH SCHOOL SOCIAL SITUATIONS TEST AND BOOKLETS 



PART I - QUESTIONS ON THE TEST ITSELF 



1. The di recti oris for the test were: 





ALTERNATIVE 




excel lent - easy to 
understand; not 
confusing at all. 


ood - I had a 11 ttle 
-rouble understanding 
them; it was a little 
confus ing. 


fal r - I didn' t find 
them confusing or 
clear. 


poor - difficult to 
understand; I was 
quite confused. 


horrible - Impossible 
to understand; very 
confusing materl al . 




N 




N 


<v 


N 


% 


N 




N 


* 


Non-PLAN 

Students 


11 


34 


12 


38 


4 


12 




16 


0 


0 



Pledse make any helpful su ggestions 
Example suggestions or comments: 



or corments : 

Couldn' t hear. 

Needed iDore time. 

Would like m'>'"e detailed descr 




on of actor and participant role. 



2 . In general, the test situations in which I participated were : 













very interesting. 


quite interesting but 
I could have been 


neither 1nter£‘t1ng 
nor boring. 


a little boring. 


very boring; I was not 
interested at all . 








more interested. 














N 


% 


N 


% 


N ] * 


N 


- 


N 


X 


Non-PLAN 

Students 


1 


32 


15 


44 


_ r 1 ’ 


5 


15 


0 


0 



3. In what ways could the situations be made more 1 nteresti ng ? 

Example suggestions or comments: Too many behaviors on Record Sheet. 

Situations rhould have an actual solution. 

Not so man.'/ school-related situations. 

Smaller groups. 

More time. 

More realistic tcpics e.g., dope and sex. 

Use people who don't know each other (adults, coed). 



4 , In genera!, the test situations in which I parti ci_pated were t 





ALTERNATIVE 






Non-PLAN 

Students 


very realistic; that 
is, similar to real 
)ife. 


quite realist^ic, but 
they could have been 
more so. 


neither realistic nor 
unreal isti c. 


a little unrealistic. 


very unree 


il istic. 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 






N 


% 


3 


9 


*.6 


SO 


3 


9 


^ 1 




5 


16 




265 
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5. Please write any suggestions you have for making the situations more realistic. 

Example suggestions comments: We tended to overdo things. 

Group situations we)*e least realistic. 

In Situation L, participant had to face yearbook editor, it was a bad 
situation because you have to defend something you really didn't think 
was right. 

Situation R - It's very unlikely that a student would reprimand the 
school's cook. 



PART II - qUESTIQNS ON THE ORIENTATION AND BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION BOOKLETS 



6. The orientation booklet, "Chance to Change," was: 





ALTERNATIVE 




too easy to read and 
understand; not 
advanced enough. 


easy to read and 
unoerstand; not 
confusing at all . 


a little confusing; 

I had a little trouble 
reading and under- 
standing It. 


difficult to read and 
understand; I was 
quite confused. 


Impossible 

understane 

confusing 


» to read and 
d; very 
material . 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Non-PLAN 

Students 


10 


29 


17 


ZO 


6 


18 


1 


3 


0 


0 



7. The oi lentatlon booklet, "Chance to Change," was: 





ALTERNATIVE 


very Interesting. 


quite Interesting, but 
I cnuld have been more 
Interested. 


neither Interesting 
nor boring. 


a little b( 


)r1ng. 


very borli 
Interes te< 


ig; I was not 
j at all. 


N 


% 






N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Non-PLAN 

Students 


1 


3 


16 


49 


9 


27 


6 


18 


1 


3 



8. Please write any suggestions yoe have for making the orientation booklet, "Chance to Change," more 
interesting . 

Example suggestions or comments: Explanations to the stories were too obv1mis--stor1es alone were okay. 

Too simple, adolescent, kindergardenish . 

Less melodrama and more explanation o? purpose. 



4k. 



9. The behavior modification booklet I read was; 





ALTERNATIVE 




too easy to reau end 
understand; not 
advanced enough. 


easy to read and 
understand; not 
confusing at all. 


a itctle confusing; 
I had a little 
trouble reading and 
understanding It. 


difficult to read and 
understand; I was 
quita cohfused. 


Impossible 
understan< 
confusi ng 


i to read and 
1; very 
material . 




N 


% 


N 


t 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Non-PLAN 

Students 


8 


26 


17 


55 


5 


16 


1 


3 


0 


0 



o 

ERIC 
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10. The beha lor modification booklet I read was: 





ALTERNATIVE 






very Interest ng. 


quite Interesting; 
but 1 rc'iitl have been 


neither Interesting 
nor boring. 


a little boring. 


very boring; I was not 
Interested at all. 








more Interested. 
















N 


% 


N 


X 


N 


% 


M 


% 


N 


% 


Non- PLAN 
Students 


3 


10 


15 


4B 


B 


26 


2 


6 


3 


10 



n. Please write any suggestions you have for mak ing the behavior modification booklets more interesting : 
Example suggestions or comments: Need more Insight Into the problems. 

Should have more discussion with close friends. 

Examples fine, but didn't Impress me as helpfu.. 

Too narrow — oversimplified. 

More details— too general. 



PART III - GENERAL QUESTIONS 



1 2 . The HSSST and behavior modification booklets hate: 





ALTERNATIVE 




helped me understand my own 
people. 


behavior and that of ether 


not helped me understand my 
people. 


own behavior and that of other 




N 


% 


N 


% 


Non-PLAN 

Students 


23 


72 


9 


28 



13. The HSSST and behavior modification booklets have: 





ALTERNATIVE 


Non-PLAN 

Students 


not Interested me in trying to manage and change my 
Bi^avlor to get better results from ny actions. 


interested me In trying to n 
to get better results from n 


lanage and change my behavior 
iy actions. 


N 


% 


N 


% 


L ..j -] 


34 


2j 


66 



14, One or more of my personal and social behaviors have: 





ALTERNATIVE 




Non-PLAN 

Students 


Improved because I worked on this 
program. 


not changed. The program has not 
Influenced the way I now act. 


become wo‘si» becrjsa I worked on this 
program. 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


18 


56 


14 


44 


0 


0 
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IS. I tMr.V mat high school students should: 





AlUPNAMVE 






take part In t^i M r’*o^'’ar . everyor*e 
can prr f ’ t f nxr ^ t . 


take nart In tMs 
they want to. 


proqram only if 


not taie n 

help t ' t*'" at all. 


• \', pro'- ‘ 




S 












N( --• . 4.N 


u 


44 


’ S 


S6 


T 


0 




■ ■f*a\r a*"* 


. r^TV'’ : s , s j ; >cs : ’ e 


. a<'' J re act *un^ : 



'■•’.s. •• . a’^ t np4.»'crs qoOC>-*C«'' v. 

'. *0j->d tf'e ■^clp a 1’tt’r r^r'-r.. 



I<jea, tat :p . 

t' ^0 i ' t ii*'*! ’ ‘ 't “o^ t . 

«^1pT(! «e ^cje-ntanj '►' 1 1 U'^'n . 

:» \t^r^ljtri p*-or> tr Jt >*‘ t at^f'Ct x 




2Go 
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